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Of Abra first began the tender strain, 
Who led her youth with flocks upon the plain: 
At morn she ¢:me those willing flocks to lead, 
Where lilies rear them in the watery mead; 
From early dawn the livelong hours she told, 
Till late at silent eve she penned the fold: 

_ Deep in the grove, beneath the secret sh..de, 
A various wreath of odorous flowers she made— 
Gay motleyed pinks and sweet jonquils she chose ; 
The violet blue that on the moss-bank grows ; 
All sweet to sense, the flaunting rose was there ; 
The finished chaplet well adorned her hair. 


Great Abbas chanced that fated morn to stray, 
By love conducted from the chase away ; 
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Abra ; or the Georgian Sultana. 


In Georgia’s land, where Tefflis’ towers are seen, 
In distant view, alung the level green, 

While evening dews enrich the glittering glude, 
And the tall forest casts a longer shade, 

What time ’t is sweet o’er fields of rice to stray, 
Or scent the breathing maze at setting day ; 
Amidst the maids of Zagen’s peaceful grove, 
Emyra sung the pleasing cares of love. 


Among the vocal vales he heard her song, 

And sought the vales and echoing groves among ; 
At length he found, and wooed the rural maid ; 
She knew the monarch, and with fear obeyed. 

‘* Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 

And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !” 


The royal lover bore her from the plain; 

Yet still her crook and bleating flock remain : 
Oft as she went she backward turned her view, 
And bade that crook and bleating flock adieu. 
Fair, happy maid! to other scenes remove; 

To richer scenes of golden power and love! 

Go, leave the simple pipe und shepherd’s strain ; 
With love delight thee, and with Abbas reign! 
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‘* Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid Jike Abra loved!” 






On the cool fountain or the shady grove; 
Still, with the shepherd’s innocence, her mind 
To the sweet vale and flowery mead inclined ; 








With sure return she sought the sylvan scene, 
The breezy mountains, and the forests green. 




































Yet, ’midst the blaze of courts, she fixed her love 


And oft as spring renewed the plains with flowers, 
Breathed his soft gales, and led the fragrant hours, 


Her maids around her moved, a duteous band ; 
Each bore a crook, all rural, in her hand: 

Some simple lay, of flocks and herds, they sung ; 
With joy the mountain and the forest rung. 

‘* Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 

And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !”’ 


And oft the royal lover left the care 

And thorns of state, attendant on the fuir ; 

Oft to the shades and low-roofed cots retired, 

Or sought the vale where first his heart was fired ; 





A russet manile, like a swain, he wore, 
And thought of crowns and busy courts no more. 
‘¢ Be every youth fike royal Abbas moved, 

And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !”’ 


Blest wus the life thut royal Abbas led: 
Sweet w.s his love, and innocent his bed. 
What if in wealth the noble maid excel ? 

The simple shepherd-girl can love as well. 
Let those who rule on Persia‘’s jeweled throne 
Be famed for love, and gentlest love alone ; 
Or wreathe, like Abbas, full of fair renown, 
The lover’s myrtle with the warrior’s crown. 
O happy duys! the miids around her say : 
Oh, haste, profuse of blessings, haste away ! 
‘- Be every youth like royal Abbas moved, 
And every Georgian maid like Abra loved !’’ 


SONNET.—SPACE. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER, 


Space! thou art pure and limitless expanse 
For golden globes to make their movements in ; 
Room, where ill bodies’ motions may begin ; 

Where planets wheel along in mazy dance; 

And comets voyage on in wild career; 

Where the colossal structures high may rise 

Of God’s vast Universe—the boundless skies, 











Whose ghostly archways infinite appear. 

‘¢‘ Thy centre everywhere,’’ yet who cen scan 
Thy wide circumference? Wings of light 
Can never bring it once within our sight— 

How fathomless thy depths! No plummet can 

Them me:sure. Boundless as Eternity 

Art thou, mysterious Space—{mmensity. 
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SOLEMNIZING our minds, we now proceed to enter 
the cathedral of Notre Dame, which we have been 
just considering externally. The grand attraction 
of tuis splendid edifice is the ‘Descent from the 
Cross’’—the master-piece of Rubens. The reader 
will perceive how these pious old painters imitated 
one another. There is a plentiful lack of originality 
in all these medizeval paintings—of whatever coun- 
try ; all working in the same devoted circle of theo- 
logy and piety—polishing and refining the themes of 
the church. This seems to show that excellence is 
of slow growth—that it comes frofh the beliefs, 
depths, dreams, and general working of men’s minds 
—is rooted in their souls by the influences of educa- 
tion and life. Devotion of any kind must be the 
parent of the sublime and beautiful in art. Now a 
Protestant genius could never do what the Angelos, 
Rafaels and Rubens did. All his sturdy independ- 
ence and philosophy would never make a Madonna 
worth looking at—though they may make a steam- 
engine or a set of sovereign states, in the highest 
style. The sameness we have spoken of, is not a 








thing to be depreciated; it was purt of the artistic 
secret of excellence. But Rubens’ ‘‘ Descent from 
the Cross’’—a subject handled before him, by Val- 
terra and other Italian painters—is a picture greatly 
admired, though very much in ruins. Physical re- 
laxation and the expression of death are finely repre- 
sented in the collapsed figure of Christ The three 
Maries are very good Dutch figures, and St. Joseph 
of Arimathea (a great favorite with Rubens) has a 
smooth fattish face. The impression left by the pic- 
tures of Rubens is a certain rosiness and freshness of 
coloring, and a somewhat Flemish clumsiness of 
figure. Whoever looks on the Seizure of the Sabine 
Women—in the London National Gallery—will feel 
as if there was some mistake—as if the whole vio- 
lent business must have taken place in Brabant, and 
that, indeed, the poor girls, so pulled about by the 
wild fellows, were far too heavy for any idea of rapid 
removal. The limbs of the picture were never seen 
near the old Italian Consualia, certainly. They are 
eminently Belgic. Here also is seen another picture 
by Rubens, the ‘‘ Elevation of the Cross.’’ Christ 
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is just nailed to the tree, and men are raising it up 
with violent muscular effort. Good judges greatly 
admire the look and attitude of Christ—dwell upon 
them with infinite gusto—the sway of the agonized 
body—the fine and flowing outline—the cross thrown 
athwart the picture, and the manner of Tintoretto! 
The old painters loved such ideas, and therefore ex- 


\ ata 


On the outside of the Dominican Church of St. 
Paul is a representation of Calvary, an artificial 
mound raised against the walls of the church, hol- 
lowed into rock-work, and studded all over with 
images of prophets, saints, angels and patriarchs. A 
crucifixion is at the summit, and below is a grotto, 
fashioned apparently after some of those awful in- 
spirations that overshadowed the soul of Dante when 
he began to imagine his Purgatorio. Here ina rough 
niche, in the midst of crosses, hearts and other sacred 
emblems, lies what purports to be a dead body of 
Christ, dressed in silk and muslin, and on the over- 
hanging rock about are painted the flames of purga- 
tory, with horrible white faces rising out of them in 
agony—all meant as a significant hint to the people 
in general that they should lead virtuous lives in this 
world—beware of the everlasting bonfire. It is 
altogether a ghastly and impressive spectacle. 

The Church of St. André contains a marble mau- 
soleum erected by two English ladies to the memory 
of Mary Queen of Scots, ornamented with a portrait 
of that queen pretty fairly executed—but if the exe- 
cution be not better than that of the original, the 
picture must be bad enough. 

We must not omit to mention, in connection with 
the cathedral, an object of curiosity for every tra- 
veler—a remarkable pulpit carved in wood, done by 
Verbruggen in an elaborate style of Gothic dizarre- 
rée, having four faces, representing the four quarters 
of the world, and birds perched on columns or pedes- 











celled. Rubens has represented a crowd of figures 
in this picture: soldiers, saints, women, horses, and 
a dog. He was as great a painter of animals as 
Landseer, and brought in a lion, a horse, or a dog, 
whenever he could. This cathedral is full of Ru- 
bens, and his canvas also ornaments the walls of 
other churches in the city. 


I. 


' 


tals at all cofners surrounding it. The carver has 
exhausted his industrious fancy upon it. The rest 
of the interior of the cathedral—the stalls, shrines, 
niches, etc., is full of this beautiful carved work, and 
exhibits the slow, devout inspiration of the Catholic 


/ 


/ 








artists not less than the splendid paintings illumina- 
ting the walls of the noble structure. 
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ROAD TO BRUSSELS. 


The traveler, as he journeys from Antwerp to- 
ward Brussels finds the fares low and the level ex- 
tent of country covered with rich meadows, corn- 
fields, hedge-rows, gardens, and all the evidences of 
a careful industry. This is the most densely peo- 
pled part of Europe, and the little patches of ground 
seem to show that every rood of ground maintains 
its man. In the valley of the Meuse this tame, com- 
fortable scenery is varied by the irregularities of 
hills, rocks, headlands, bluffs, and valleys with rivers 
flowing through them. Leaving Antwerp, the tourist 
reaches Berchem, the head-quarters of the French 
army in 1832. He next finds himself at Mechlin or 








It is rather a picturesque old place, with its high | 
gables, chimneys and curious windows. A moat 
runs around it, and it is going fast to decay. The 
painter must have made very well by his pencil to 
possess such a lordly place and be able to support the 
style belonging to it. At Vilvorde, where the train 
stops, you are reminded of old Tyndal, the translator 
of the Bible into English in the time of Henry VIII. 
The poor theologian ran away from England to escape 
the fangs of the Defender of the Faith, but, by the in- 
terference of the king, he was arrested at Antwerp, on 
a charge of heresy, and burnt alive at Vilvorde in 1536. 

The other remarkable residence in this vicinity as 
we have said, is that of Teniers at Perck—another 
‘‘moated grange”? inclosing the original gabled gate- 
house. It was called Drie Toren—Three Towers— 
from three turrets which no longér exist. A-spread- 
eagle on the folding-door of this house is said to be 
the work of the artist himself His wife’s tomb is in 
the village church. 








Malines—as it is pronounced by a Dutchman or a 
Frenchman, and thinks of Sterne and Maria, and the 
far-famed lace manufactured here. Mechlin has its 
own fine Gothic cathedral, with a noble steeple or 
tower 348 feet high, and still unfinished. This city 
enjoys a sort of renown similar to that of the old vil- 
lage of Gotham, in England—as may have been ga- 
thered from the foregoing triplet describing the cha- 
racters of the Belgian cities. A proverb is circulated 
at the expense of these Mechliners—as follows: 


‘¢' The wise men of Mechlin tried to put out the moon !?’ 


A feat certainly quite as extravagant as the humor of 
going to sea in a bowl. The explanation of the 
Flemish joke is, that once an alarm was spread that 
the cathedral tower was on fire; where- 
upon the good burghers got their fire- 
engines and began to deluge the steeple, 
till it was discovered that it was only the 
moon which was shining through the 
Gothic open work! The fame of ‘the 
wise men of Mechlin”’ will doubtless last 
as long as the tower. Qa the altar-piece of 
the Church of St. John, inthis city, Rubens 
has represented the two St. Johns—one 
having his head chopped off, and the other 
thrust into a cauldron of boiling oil. The 
whole thing is considered ‘* warm’’ and 
‘*mellow’’ by the critics; but they say 
the men that are putting him into the 
cauldron ‘want eneigy’’—though the 
simple reader would be apt to think their 
eneigy excessive and diabolical! “‘ Warm’’ 
and ‘‘ mellow’ are good phrases; no man 
could find himself in a vessel of boiling 
oil, without feeling rather warm and of a 
mellow consistence, all over. 

Passing on from Mechlin, the traveler 
finds himself in the neighborhood of two 
places made memorable by the residences 
of Rubens and Teniers. 

One is the chateau of Steen, held in 
seigneury by Rubens, who lived in it. 
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Approaching Brussels, after a journey of about 
seventy minutes from Antwerp, the tourist sees 
Laeken, a palace originally built by the Austrian 


governor of the Netherlazds, before the French re- 
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volution. It was occupied by Napolecn, in 1811, 
and there, in the society of Marie Louise, he planned 
the terrible invasion of Russia. In the cemetery of 
Laeken lies the body of Madame Malibran de Be- 

















riot, removed to that place from Manchester by her 
husband, who placed a marble statue of her, by 


Geefs, in a small temple over her tomb. Laeken is 


the country palace of Leopold, king of Belgium. 





























Brussels on the little river Senne, is the capital of 
Re'gium, and contains about 169,000 inhabitants 
Fiench is the language of the higher orders, and 
Flemish that of the lower. So gveat is the pre- 
valence of French manners and fashions here, that 
Brussels has been styled ‘ Little Paris.’’ It has its 
Opera, like that of Paris, its Cafes, like those of the 
Palais Roy a!, a Palace Garden, like that of the Tuil- 
leries, and minature Boulevards run round ithe town. 
Brussels is a double city. The upper town is the 
ornamental and aristocratic quarter, full of splendid 
buildings, _promenades, trees, statues, fountains. 
Descending the Montagne de la Cour, the stranger 
soon begins to find himself in a different city. The 
upper town is French—the lower Flemish The 
Park of B, ussels is an inclosure in the former, with 
trees, and shady walks, green turf, and frequent 
statues. This park was the seene of the great out- 
break of 1830. The Dutch troops oceupied it, and 
were assailed in it by the swarming people. The 
Hotel de Bellevue, standing between the Place 
Royale and the insurgents, was greatly scarred by 
the shot that flew about. On one side of the park is 
the king’s palace, a plain modern structure. Near 
it stands a palace, given by the city to the late King 
of Holland—just one year before the revolution broke 
vut, by which he lost all. On the Place Royale 
stands a statue of Godfrey of Bouillon— 


Il Capitano 
Chil gran Sepulero libera di Christo. 


The Museum, formerly the residence of the Spanish 
and Austrian governors of the Netherlands, contains 
a great number of fine rictures. 


The Burgundian 


Brusse}s. 





Library contains 200,000 volumes, and 18,000 antique 
and valuable manuseripts. There is also a museum 
of Natural History in Brussels. The prison ‘ Des 
Petits Carmes,”’ in the square called Petit Sablon, is 
interesting for the ground it is on—onee the site of 
the Hotel Cuylemberg. Here, in 1566, rose the 
watchword of a long war—somewhat as those of 
the old civil wars of England are said to have risen 
from the Roses in the Temple Garden, in London. 
The Protestant Confederates met at this hotel and 
drew up a petition to the Vice Queen, Margaret of 
Parma. When they came to present it, a courtier 
was overheard to sneer at them, in French, as a 
parcel of beggars. This‘coming to the ears of the 
patriots, they manfully took the slave at his word, 
and assumed the style of Guewax—beggars—as their 
watchword aud mark of patriotic distinction. These 
brave beggars then went to work and soon beggared 
the Spanish monarchy of one of its fairest appanages. 
In the Plaee des Martyrs there is a monument 
erected to the memory of three hundred Belgians, 
killed in the revolution. There is a marble statue of 
Liberty on a pedestal, and geniuses are represented 
kneeling at the four corners—the work of the sculptor 
Geefs. Below this monument lie the bodies of the 
dead. But nothing is more remarkable in Brussels 
than its lace manufactories, hymeneally renowned all 
over the world. The cause of its peculiar celebrity 
has been that the patterns are worked separately, 
with astonishing minuteness, and afierward sewed 
on. It is said the spinners of the thread are obliged 
to work in dark rooms, into which the light comes 
by a small aperture, that the sight may not be dis- 
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tracted from the microscopic work, and that the 


latter probably may be more distinct, by reason of 


its shadow, which would be strongest in such a 
light. 

The Hotel de Ville, or Town Hall, in 
the Grande Place of Brussels, is one of 
the noblest of those burgher palaces which 
are to be found in the cities of the Nether- 
lands. The beautiful tower, of elaborate 
Gothic work of 364 feet in height, was 
built by Jan Van Ruysbrock, in 1444. The 
archangel Michael, 17 feet high, and 
brightly gilt, does duty as a weathercock, 
on the pinnacle of the steeple. It was in 
an old ducal palace in the neighborhood 
that Charles V. abdicated—went away to 
the pleasant valley of St. Yuste, toescape | 
the botheration of politics, enjoy the i! 
comforts of a scientific kitchen, and ¢ 
bring his neighbors into court for stealing 
his best apples and oranges. The Market 
Place, in front of this fine Town Hall, is |! 
lined with a crowd of picturesque old 
houses, vividiy recalling the times of 
Charles V., und not to be rivaled by any 
thing else of the kind in Belgium. In 
this square the Counts Egmont and Hoorn 
were put to death by the Duke of Alva, 
in 1568. In the same square, at the 
corner of the Rue Ragule, stands the 
house in which, in 1815, at the Duchess 
of Richmond's ball, 


There w.s a sound of revelry by night, 


when the distant guns told the formidable 
advance of Napoleon’s last armament. 
Wellington was not entirely taken by 
surprise on that occasion, though he did 
not think the French were coming down 
so fast. He did not rightly know the 
troubled urgency of that will which 


And wild and high the ‘‘ Cameron’s Gathering’? rose; 
The war-note of Lochiel which Albyn’s hills 
Have heurd, and heard, too, have her Saxon fves ; 


How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill, but with the breath which fills 




















moved the grand army and impelled 
its dark leader to set his life and empire on 


a sudden cast. The Prussians beaten at Ligny, and | 


Blucher, hurled to the ground and trampled—the 
English beaten at Quatre Bras, and Wellington ob- 
liged to gallop away from a farm-house for his life! 
and now—that fated soldier is moving upon Brussels 
in the night! Byron’s lines, describing this crisis, 
are among the finest and most stirring in Childe 
Harold : 


Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale which, but an hour ago, 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; who could guess 
If evermore might meet those mutual eyes 
Since upon nights so sweet such awful morns could rise. 


And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 
The mustering squ:dron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
While the deep thunder, peal on peal afar, 
And near the beat of the alarming drum, 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
As thronged the citizens w.th terror dumb, 
Or whispering with white lips, the fue! they come! they 
come ! 

















Cathedral of Brussels. 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With that fierce native daring which instills 


The stirring memory of a thous:nd ye rs, 
And Evans, Donald's fume rings in e.ch clansman’s ears 


The ‘‘philibeg and tartan plaid’’—the garb of old 
Gaul, as Erskine calls it—always produces a pic- 
turesque effect, whether in fact or poetry. The 
Scottish regiments in the English service are the 
most romantic-looking troops in the world. When 
they were in Paris, marching about with their brave 
bare legs, the ladies delighted in ces braves montag- 
nards Ecossais. The Don Cosaques had no chance 
at all, on the Boulevards, whenever Donald came 
philandering along in his petticoat, and showing the 
caps of his knees. 

The Cathedral of Brussels, St. Gudules, is over 
600 years old—a handsome Gothic edifice. It has 
beautiful windows of painted glass, and contains 
chapels, cenotaphs, pulpits, shrines, and tablets of 
kingly and ducal families. In the chapel of the 
Virgin, in one of the aisles, is a statue of Count 
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Merode, one of the heroes of the revolution, killed 
in 1830. The marble figure, sculptured by Geefs, 
appears wearing a French blouse, and holding a 
pistol—in Merode’s exact habit, as when he lived— 
and died. Along the pillars of the nave are placed 
statues of the twelve apostles, most of them done by 
Duquesnoy. On the right is a carved pulpit, re- 
presenting the expulsion of Adam and Eve from the 
Garden of Eden, by an angel, who is made to wield 
the thunderbolts of Jove; and Death leans over the 
pair with his grinning skull and his dart. The pulpit 








is in the hollow of the globe, and the Tree of Know- 
ledge is under it, and also the Tree of Life, with its 
fruits and birds on the branches. Above the canopy 
stands the Virgin, holding the infant Jesus, and help- 
ing him to thrust the Cross against the serpent’s 
head. This was wrought by Verbruggen for the 
Jesuits of Louvain; but Maria Theresa gave it, in 
1776, to the city of Brussels. Around the choir of 
the cathedral are arranged in an imposing style, 
the heraldic shields of the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece. [To be continued. 





THE GRAVE OF IZAAK WALTON. 


LonG ere we deter- 
mined to make pil- 
grimage to the last 
resting- place of the 
high priest of an- 
gling, we had be- 
come through the 
medium of his book 
an appreciator of his 
gentle craft. We 
have companioned 
the volume so much 
that we can hardly 
_ believe we have not 
known its author in 
the flesh. Under his 
influence our sym- 
pathies have expanded—our knowledge of the true 
and beautiful has increased. He has guided us 
through many a mountain pass, and beside many a 
mountain stream we should never have known but 
for him! What peaceful hours and days we have 
spent beside the Lea; and when, evening after even- 
ing, we lingered amid the fastnesses of Derbyshire, 
when the sun’s rays touched the hills with the last fare- 
well of light, and the moonbeams came trickling down 
upon the waters, and the stillness was so intense that 
the whispering voice of the trout stream seemed to 
prate loudly of the mysteries of the far off moors from 
whence it came, it was pleasant to picture the wraith 
of the good old angler bending over the Dove, then 
melting away into the mists which hang about the 
cliffs of that delicious river. We have sat beneath 
the shadow of the “great hawthorn ” until the stars 
crept up the blue vault of heaven, or darted into sudden 
brightness in their own appointed spheres: we have 
worshiped in the Temple of the Dale, consecrated by 
the friendship of ‘‘ Walton and Cotton,” and ever and 
anon the sayings of ‘old Izaak’? would come upon 
our memory, Sweet and soothing as the evening air. 
We have read by moonlight his description of the 
river which flowed at our feet.* We have, in the 
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* “This river, called the Dove,” quoth Izaak, ‘be- 
cat:se of the swiftness of its current; and that swiftness 
occasioned by the declivity of its course; and by being so 
straitened in that course betwixt the rocks by which, and 





spirit of humility, trod in the venerable angler’s foot- 
steps: we thought only of him in the streets of his 
native town of Stafford, where he was born in the 
year 1595, and sought with reverent zeal for his 
whereabouts in the great city of London. We have 
sauntered by the Lea, and fancied we saw the print 
of his footsteps in the mossy banks. We have been 
sitting beside a dear friend when he has taken up old 
Izaak’s book, and, according to his receipt, set about 
manufacturing that marvelous “ green drake,” which 
he warrants to take a great grayling inasharp stream 
at ‘eight, nine, ten, or eleven of the clock at night,”’ 
when he has procured with much trouble and at 
great cost “the dubbing of bear’s dun with a little 
brown camlet very well mixed,”’ and has so placed 


_ it, that ‘the fly ’—when finished—* might be more 


yellow on the belly and toward the tail underneath 
than in any other part.’? We have even seen him with 
hands torn after an abortive attempt to purloin ‘two 
or threc hair’s of a black cat’s beard,”’ to be fixed on 
the top of his hook as directed, ‘‘standing almost 
upright, and staring one from another,” and we have 
seen him make a very triumph in the wings, which 
were “long and large, of the dark gray feather of a 
mallard.” 

We have known a more enthusiastic disciple than 
he to whom we allude get into sad disgrace by rifling 
sundry stuffed birds of their brightest feathers, par- 
ticularly those whom Izaak writes down as ‘ para- 
kets,’’ and which, he says, ‘‘come from far distant 
lands;’? hunt cottage after cottage for a ‘yellow 
dun cat,’’ and pay largely at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens for permission to pull the hair from a white 
weasel’s tail, which operation the ‘* white weazel ” 
resisted, leaving the marks of her teeth on his fin- 
gers. For all these trials and misfortunes he is in- 
debted to Izaak Walton. But what of the pleasures? 
What of the soothings, alter days and weeks of anx- 
those very high ones, it is hereabout for four or five miles 
confined into a very narrow stream. A river,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘+ that from a contemptible fountain, which | can 
cover with my hat, by the confluence of pther rivers, rivu- 
lets, brooks, and rills, is swelled before it fulls into the 
Trent (a little before Eggington, where it loses its name) 
to such a breadth and depth as to be in most places navi- 

able, were not the passage frequently interrupted with 


fords and wears, and hos as fertile banks as any river in 
England, none excepted.’’ 
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iety and mental labor, when he has wandered with 
the book in his basket, to be brought forth beside the 
murmuring stream—where the waters creep through 
the sedges and green flags, making an Undine-like 
music, where the willows sweep the ripple, and the 
under current of the stream agitates the folding and 
unfolding leaves of the plants that dwell in the mys- 
terious depths of shadowy pools? How has he for- 
gotten the world and its anxieties in the pages of 
sympathy and gentleness stamped by the sanctity of 
the old angler’s name, when, seated on the trunk of 
some fallen tree, once the standard-bearer of multi- 
tudinous leaves, he watched the float with a dreamy 
sort of anxiety as to the probable time it might sup- 
port its equilibrium on the waters! Truly our Izaak 
must have been not only the blandest but the most 
gentlemanly of anglers. There is a high-bred tone 
in his rusticity as well as a quaker-like precision in 
all he does, which tells of the business-habits of a 
citizen grafted on gentle blood ; and, then, how har- 
moniously he tunes his words and thoughts to sacred 
things—how he tells these to his friends, that they 
also may enjoy his contented and thankful spirit. 
How charmingly he turns a sentence into the riches 
of truth—* Every misery that I miss is a new mercy. 
Let me tell you there be many that have forty 
limes our estates that would give the greatest 
part of it to be healthful and cheerful like us; who, 
with the expense of a little money, have eat, and 
drank, and laughed, and angled, and sung, and 
laughed and angled again, and slept securely, and 
rose next day and cast away care—which are bless- 
ings rich men cannot purchase with all their money. 
The cares that are the keys that keep those riches 
hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that 
they clog him with weary days and restless nights, 
even when others sleep quietly.’”” The brothe  .- 
law of Bishop Kenn, it is only just to apply to Ivaak 
what Johnson said of Congreve—“ He lived only tor 
himself and his friends; and amongst his friends he 
was able to name almost every man of his time 
whom wit or elegance had raised to reputation.”’ 
He had the happiness of bringing up his only son to 
the church, and his only daughter was married to a 
dignified clergyman, Dr. Hawkins, of Winchester. 
History and tradition are alike barren of incident re- 
specting this man of gentlest nature; but he is not 
one who is injured by their silence—he “ wrote his 
epitaph before he died.”” All who love the repose of 
nature do homage to its high priest. Were a statue 
erected to his memory, we would not have him as 
a mere commonplace angler, with rod, and line, and 
fish-basket; but as the philosopher of his art, with 
the feeling and sentiment of one who joyed in and 
studied nature, loving her companionship better than 
townly things, and making this sport of angling rather 
his excuse for being so much with her than an occu- 
pation for the mere pulling of fish out of deep or 
shallow waters. 

It would seem as though the ladies of old found no- 
thing unfeminine in this sport of angling; for the 
lady-prioress of the Nunnery of Sopewell, near St. 
Alban’s—Dame Juliana Barnes—set forth a tract en- 





titled, ‘‘ The Treatise of Fysshinge, with an angle, 
enprented at Westmestre, by Wynkyn de Worde, in 
1496.” This quaint old treatise proves that it is 
rather the unrestricted and abundant commune with 
nature that the high-souled angler loves, than the 
mere taking of “‘fysshe.’”? And we must say, with- 
out a determined desire to withdraw: our young 
ladies from restricted enjoyment of ‘field sports,” 
that there is something more delicate and feminine 
in a ramble along the banks of the Lea or the Dove, 
with rod and line, or the rest of a few hours in a boat 
on the Thames—the quiet waters of Teddington, or 
Twickenham, or Shepperton, or at “the pitch” of 
Pentyhook, or beside the banks of Runnymede with 
its grand associations—than “ riding boldly to see the 
hounds throw off,” and cantering through the ‘‘ meet ”’ 
with an unblushing cheek, to be stared at by every 
man, good or bad, who can buy or hire a “bit of 
blood ”’ for the occasion. There is no question but 
a lady looks well on horseback, and no doubt that 
horse exercise is healthful—but we do not like to 
see a fair young girl exposed in a hunting-field, as a 
mark for the shafts of coarse wit, or still more de- 
grading admiration. Now with a rod and linea lady 
enjoys the freshness of the open air, and the most 
delicious scenery. She makes acquaintance with 
the beauty and delicacy of the the endless tribe of 
‘‘ river-plants”’ and insects, which add so much to 
the variety and interest of her ramble. She sees a 
different phase of animate and inanimate existence 
from that which belongs to the park, the lawn, or 
the meadow: it is as a new poem set to “ the music of 
the waters.’’ We say but little about the actual fish- 
ing—whicft we confess we do not understand, and 
our estimate of which must be given at second-hand 
—but, at all events, it supplies a good excuse to spend 
time beside rivers, and to note the marvelous beauty 
and wonderful variety of the gems which decorate 
and enliven the earth upon which our pilgrim-days 
are numbered as upon a calendar. 

Washington Irving bears witness to the charm of 
Izaak Walton’s theory and practice; and relates in 
one of his pleasant papers, how he, fascinated by 
what he calls ‘“‘the seductive pages of old Izaak,”’ 
set out, after a whole winter’s preparation, to put 
in practice all he said, and endeavor to do ail he 
did. 

‘‘ Our first essay,’’ he says, ‘‘ was along a moun- 
tain breok among the highlands of the Hudson, a 
most unfortunate place for the execution of those 
piscatory tactics, which had been invented along the 
velvet margins of quiet English rivulets. [ was al- 
ways a bungler at all kinds of sport that required 
either patience or adroitness, and had not angled 
above half an hour, before I had completely ‘ satis- 
fied the sentiment’ and convinced myself of the truth 
of Izaak Walton’s opinion, ‘that angling is some- 
thing like poetry, a man must be born to it.’ I 
hooked myself instead of the fish, tangled my line in 
every tree, lost my bait and broke my rod, until I 
gave up the attempt in despair, and passed the day 
under the trees reading old Izaak ; satisfied that it 
was his vein of honest simplicity and rural feeling 
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that had bewitched me, and not the passion for an- 
gling.” 

That is the point at which we would arrive: the 
angling is but the method of the sport; love of the 
country—of nature, green, outspread, varied nature, 
with its sounds and freshness, its harmonies and pas- 
times, its herbs and flowers, its bees and birds and 
butterflies, its waters and clouds, and sunshine and 
showers, its waysides and hedge-rows, its trees, its 
forest silence, its babbling brooklets—these were the 
things in which Old Izaak delighted. 


‘¢ By silent rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.”’ 


It requires not so much the mere abstract love of an- 
gling, as we have said, as an appreciation of the 
general charms of nature, to render any person of 
true taste delighted with ‘‘ The Compleat Angler.” 

We appreciate the simplicity of the ‘ love my me- 
mory”’ motto, which is eloquent of the tender heart 
of this worshiper of nature, and can truly enter into 

the spirit of his biographer,* when he declares that 
‘“‘ whoever drinks deep of the true spirit of our glori- 
ous Izaak will be at a loss whether most to admire 
the extreme clearness of his head, or the extreme 
goodness of his heart.” 

But it is not only as a brother of the angle, and a 
lover of Nature, that we admire Izaac Walton. He 
has a claim upon our sympathy as a man of letters, 
and we may wish his pen had been the inheritance 
of many biographers, who spin out a great many 
words about a small matter, while he ‘‘ensamples’’ 
the enrichment of a page with great things in few 
words. To be sure, he was fortunate in his sub- 
jects: the lives of Dr. Donne, Sir Henry Wotton, 
Mr. Hooker, Mr. George Herbert, and Dr. Sanderson, 
were fruitful of subject matter for biography of the 
best kind, and the period was so full of interest and 
movement, that the sweetness, simplicity, and ten- 
derness of ‘‘ honest Izaak’”’ could not have appeared 
to greater advantage than it does in the biographies 
of these old English worthies. We have read them 
over and over again—that of George Herbert espe- 
cially—beside the fishing-streams where Izaak wan- 
dered, and always with increased delight. 

It is impossible not to enjoy the delicious simplicity 
of the author, who tells us that after writing the life 
of Dr. Donne, and Sir Henry Wotton, he “lay quiet” 
twenty years, without a thought of either troubling 
himself or others by any new engagement of this 
kind, for he “thought he knew his own unfitness ;”’ 
and then he relates the why he wrote, with such 
quaint simplicity, that it is quite delicious to drink in 
its charming freshness, a freshness which “age 
cannot wither.’ 

Sir John Hawkins, in his life of Walton, says very 
plainly, but very truly, of the venerable angler, that 
he ‘ was not distinguished by his rank, or eminent 
for his learning, or remarkable for the performance 
of any public service; but, as he ever affected a re- 
tired life, so was he noted only for an ingenious, 
humble, good man ;” in spite of the qualifying word 


* Mr. Major; who published one of the most beautiful 
editions of ‘* The Angler.”? 








‘‘only”’ used by Sir John, he adds, with true judg- 
ment, on the value of such personal attractions— 
*“however, to so eminent a degree did he possess 
the qualities above ascribed to him, as to afford a 
very justifiable reason for endeavoring to impress 
upon the minds of mankind, by a collection of many 
scattered passages concerning him, a due sense of their 
value and importance.”’ 

‘‘ The life of the good old man does indeed ‘‘ point 
a moral,’’ and impress us with the value of the 
kindly, manly, and honorable plainness which cha- 
racterized him through life. Qualities of an unpre- 
tending kind, which slowly but surely worked their 
way orf his fellow-men’s love and respect, and ob- 
tained for him the personal friendship of the great 
and the good, so that the humble London tradesman 
was a welcome visilor to some of the greatest and 
best men of his age; and Wood tells us that after he 
had given up business and quitted London, “ he lived 
mostly in the families of the eminent clergy of that 
time.’’* 

He was born, as we have already noticed, at Staf- 
ford, in the month of August, 1593; but the particu- 
lars of his early life and education have not been de- 
tailed. Indeed the minutize of biography belongs 
almost exclusively to our own age, and accustomed 
as we are to note and detail the minor movements 
of modern great men, when our researches induce us 
to investigate those of our forefathers, we are fre- 
quently disappointed at the paucity of narration we 
find. What would we not give for a Boswell to fol- 
low the footsteps of many a man, great as or greater 
than his favorite Johnson—whose life and actions 
are told by a few meagre lines of type, only sufficient 
to stimulate a curiosity which can never be sa- 
tisfied. 

Izaak Walton’s first settlement in London was in 
the trade of a sempster, and his shop was duly placed 
in a good situation for such a calling, in the Royal 
Burse, in Cornhill, built by Sir Thomas Gresham ; 
the original Royal Exchange, and the favorite resort 
of the city madams, and all others who were de- 
sirous of fashionable novelties, and foreign trifles, 
which were much sought after by the wealthy or the 
extravagant of those days. Whatever the profit of 
his situation here might be, he must have been 
‘‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’’ as effectually as any 
imprisoned proprietor of a counter in a modern ba- 
zaar. Sir John Hawkins says, “ he could scarcely be 
said to have had elbow room; for the shops over the 
Burse were but seven feet and a half long, and five 
feet wide,t yet here did he carry on his trade till 
some time before the year 1624; when he dwelt on 
the north side of Fleet Street, in a house two doors 
west of the end of Chancery Lane, and abutting ona 
messuage known by the sign of the Harrow.’’{ Sir 


* Wood. Athen. Oxon. Vol.i., p. 305. 

Ward’s Life of Sir Thomas Gresham. 

The engraving shows the aspect of Chancery Lane on 
the western side; the house at the corner being that which 
bore the-sign of the Harrow. The locality is peculiarly 
sacred to Walton, who after his marriage lived a few 
doors higher up the lane, and must continually have passed 
the fine old timber building delineated, and which has been 
frequently described as his residence. 
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John gives this information from the original deed in 
his possession, which bears the date of 1624, and in 
which Walton is said to have followed the trade of a 
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Chancery Lane. 


linen-draper. He adds ‘‘it further appears by that 
deed, that the house was in the joint occupation of 
Izaak Walton and John Mason, hosier,”’ from whence 
we may conclude that half a shop was sufficient for 
the business of Walton. 

The frugality which led to such an arrangement 
was perfectly in accordance with the taste and habit 
of the times, and many a wealthy man ‘did busi- 
ness’’ in dark and obscure tenements, which now-a- 
days would not be considered fit habitation for their 
horses. In narrow and coniined streets, badly cleaned 
and ventilated, the great trading of old London was 
carried out; it is no wonder then that we find the 
citizens glad of all opportunities to escape into Moor- 
fields for an airy walk, or to cross the Thames to the 
Surrey side, and take their cakes and ale in ‘‘a gar- 
den house,’”’ or their more boisterous frolick at the 
bear-gardens. The densely packed streets of old 
London, crowded within the city walls, at least had 
the one advantage of giving something like a country 
aspect to the immediate vicinity, and Islington, 


Hogsden, Hackney, and all such surrounding places,” 


were really isolated country villages, only to be 
reached by field-walks. Old John Gerard dates the 
preface to his Herbal ‘‘from my house in Hatton 
Garden, in the suburbs of London.’”’ Holborn was a 
country lane with hedges on each side, and St. Giles’ 
a village embosomed with trees, literally ‘‘in the 
fields.» The enormous progress of modern building 
precludes us from forming an adequate idea of Lon- 
don in Walton’s time, either of its internal discom- 





fort, or its exterior facilities for a country walk ; but 
we can fully appreciate the delight with which he 
must nave shouldered his rod, and walked across the 
fields toward Tottenham “to drink a morning’s 
draught at the Thatch’d House in Hodsden,” and so 
toward the Lea; or, peradventure, betake himself to 
a nearer fishing station on the New River, “ especi- 
ally in such days and times,’’ as he talks of in the 
preface to his Angler, ‘‘ when I have laid aside busi- 
ness, and gone a fishing with honest Nat. and R. 
Roe,” two enthusiastic friends and brothers of the 
angle, whose loss he deplores with touching simpli- 
city—“ but they are gone, and with them most of my 
pleasant hours.” 

After his marriage, he occupied a house in Chancery 
Lane, and is described in the lease as a ‘‘ sempster 
or milliner.”” His wife was Anne, the daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Ken, of Furnival’s Inn, and sister of 
Thomas, afterward Dr. Ken, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. She was one of those excellent women, of 
religious and prudent conduct, with good endow- 
ments; and was peculiarly suited to a man like 
Walton, who in his turn revered her as she deserved, 
and speaks of her on her tomb* as a woman of “‘re- 
markeble prudence and piety; her great and general 
knowledge being adorned with such true humility, 
and blessed with so much Christian meekness, as 
made her worthy of a more memorable monument.”’ 
We are fully aware that all mortuary memorials are 
not to be implicitly relied on; but here we have the 
language of the heart, given in simple phraseology, 
and we need not doubt its truth, corroborated as it is 
by other circumstances. 

The moderate desires and earnest aspirations after 
retired ease which Walton possessed, accompanied 
with a wish for the quiet friendship and ease “ which 
angling brings,’’ were no doubt shared by his wife ; 
and they both relinquished London, with its busi- 
ness cares, and retired on a bare competency, living 
easily in the society of his friends; sojourning, as 
Wood tells us, ‘‘sometimes in his native town of 
Stafford, and at other times taking journeys to 
friends’ houses; living, however, mostly in eminent 
clerical families, of whom he was much beloved.”’ 

While residing in London he formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, who was vicar of the parish of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West, in which Walton resided ; and in 1631 
Sir Henry Wotton applied to Walton to collect ma- 
terials for a life of the doctor which he had under- 
taken to write. But death prevented Sir Henry from 
completing the task, which was at last undertaken 
and perfected by Walton himself; a work which 
was gratefully noticed by the doctor’s son, as well 
as by others whose opinion must have greatly pleased 
the worthy angler. Bishop King formed so good an 
opinion of his labors, that he induced kim to under- 
take the life of Sir Henry Wotton also, which was 
finished about 1644. 

His most popular work, and that which will make 
his memory ever dear ‘‘to brethren of the rod and 


* In Worcester Cathedral. She died in April, 1662, 
aged 52. 
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line,’’ was published in 1653. It was entitled ‘‘ The 
Complete Angier, or Contemplative Man’s Recrea- 
tion,’? and was a small duodecimo, very neatly and 
tastefully brought out, with exceedingly good en- 
gravings of fish by Lombart, an artist mentioned by 
Evelyn. ‘‘ And let no man imagine that a work on 
such a subject must necessarily be unentertaining, 
or trifling, or even uninstructive, for the contrary 
wiil most evidently appear from a perusal of this 
excellent piece; the style, the ease and unaffected 
humor of the dialogue, the lovely scenes which 
it delineates, the enchanting pastoral poetry which 
it contains, or the fine morality it so sweetly incul- 
cates, has hardly its fellow in any of the modern 
languages.’’** Its success was equal to its merits ; 
he saw five editions through the press in his life- 
time, and received his due of celebrity. 

His other literary labors were, as we have inti- 
mated, biographical, and consist of the lives of 
Richard Hooker, author of the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ and the poet, George Herbert, which were 
both written in the house of Walton’s friend and 
patron, Dr. George Morely, Bishop of Winchester; 
the first life being undertaken at the request of Dr. 
Gilbert Sheldon, afterward Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; a proof of the respect and position he had 
gained amongst the highest members of the clerical 
body. So indefatigable was our author, that he un- 
dertook in the eighty-third year of his age to write 
the life of Doetor Robert Sanderson, Bishop of 
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Lincoln: a work he carried out successfully at a 
period of life which, as he phrases it, “‘might have 
procured him a writ of ease,’’ but he found truth in 
the words of the bard of Avon:— 


The labor we delight in physics pain. 


His subjects were chosen from the greatest and 
best of our English divines ; men whose works are 
a bequest of value to all posterity, whose lives were 
paiterns of Christian conduct, who were as a shining 
light to their fellow men to all time, and he felt pleased 
and honored in being their biographer. 

Walton’s acquaintance with Cotton, which began 
soonrafter the publication of the Angler, ripened into 
the most intimate friendship, and both himself and 
his son were frequent visitors at Beresford Hall, the 
home of Cotton, in the Peak of Derbyshire, and in 
the close vicinity of the river Dove, a river which 
divides the counties of Derby and Stafford, and a 
famous stream for fish. At Beresford Hall there is 
still aroom shown as Walton’s chamber, and the 
neighborhood has other indications of the intimacy 
which subsisted between them. 

This great intimacy between two such men has 
always appeared to usalittle extraordinary. Walton 
was an unsophisticated man, whose thoughts and 
writings are a model of purity. Cotton was a man 
of the world, some of whose writings are totally un- 
fitted for modern reading, and who on more than one 
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occasion bewailed the fate which obliged him to live 


Beresford Hall. 


on his own patrimony in the country, instead of en- 
joying the dissipation of town life in the reign of the 
second Charles; and who speaks of the lovely dis- 
trict in which he resided as— 

‘¢ Environed round with nature’s shames and ills, 

Black heaths, wild rocks, black crags, and naked hills.” 
Perhaps the secret of the intimacy may be in the 
‘‘ antagonism’’ of two such minds. The one glad to 
be relieved from its wearisome regrets, and taught to 
enjoy nature in its purity; the other glad to be such 
a teacher to one who had much that was good in 
him; and so the two men “‘angled on” in strict 

* Sir John Hawkins. 


intimacy, and the 4/asé man of the world was 
charmed and improved by the precept and practice 
of the good old Izaak, and after the fashion of the 
' day was adopted as ‘ his Son,” and spoke of him as 
his “‘ best and truest friend,” giving this testimony 
to Walton in the second part of “the Angler,’’ 
where he declares ‘‘ my friend Walton wi!l be seen 
twice in no- man’s company he does not like, and 
likes none but such as he believes to be very honest 
men; which is one of the best arguments, or at least 
of the best testimonies I have, that I either am, or 
that he thinks me, one of those, seeing I have not yet 
found him weary of me.”’ [Cozclusion in our nezt. 
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FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





CHAPTER I. 

One night, during the period of the first French 
Revolution, the family of Francois Sarzeau, a fisher- 
man of Brittany, were all waking and watching at an 
unusually late hour in their cottage on the peninsula 
of Quiberon. Francois had gone out in his boat that 
evening, as usual, to fish. Shortly after his depar- 
ture the wind had risen, the clouds had gathered ; and 
the storm, which had been threatening at intervals 
throughout the whole day, burst forth furiously about 
nine o’clock. It was now eleven; and the raging of 
the wind over the barren, heathy peninsula still 
seemed to increase with each fresh blast that tore its 
way out upon the open sea ; the crashing of the waves 
on the beach was awful to hear; the dreary black- 
ness of the sky terrible to behold. The longer they 
listened to the storm, the oftener they looked out at 
it, the fainter grew the hopes which the fisherman’s 
family still strove to cherish for the safety of Fran- 
cois Sarzeau and of his younger son who had gone 
with him in the boat. 

There was something impressive in the simplicity 
of the scene that was now passing within the cottage. 
On one side of the great rugged black fire-place 
crouched two little girls; the younger half asleep, 
with her head in her sister’s lap. These were the 
daughters of the fisherman ; and opposite to them sat 
their eldest brother, Gabriel. His right arm had been 
badly wounded in a recent encounter at the national 
game of the Soule, a sport resembling our English 
football; but played on both sides in such savage 
earnest by the people of Brittany as to end always in 
bloodshed, often in mutilation, sometimes even in 
loss of life. On the same bench with Gabriel sat his 
betrothed wife—a girl of eighteen—clothed in the 
plain, almost monastic black and white costume of 
her native district. She was the daughter of a small 
farmer living at some little distance from the coast. 
Between the groups formed on either side of the fire- 
place, the vacant space was occupied by the foot of 
a truckle bed. In this bed lay a very old man, the 
father of Francois Sarzeau. His haggard face was 
covered with deep wrinkles; his long, white hair 
flowed over the coarse lump of sacking which served 
him for a pillow, and his light gray eyes wandered 
incessantly, with a strange expression of terror and 
suspicion, from person to person, and from object to 
object, in all parts of the room. Every time when 
the wind and sea whistled and roared at their loudest, 
he muttered to himself and tossed his hands fretfully 
on his wretched coverlet. On these occasions, his 
eyes always fixed themselves intently on a little delf 
image of the Virgin placed in a niche over the fire- 
place. Wherever they saw him look in this direc- 
tion Gabriel and the young girl shuddered and crossed 





themselves ; and even the child who still kept awake 
imitated their example. There was one bond of 
feeling at least between the old man and his grand- 
children, which connected his age and their youth un- 
naturally and closely together. This feeling was reve- 
rence for the superstitions which had been handed 
down to them by their ancestors from centuries and 
centuries back, as far even as the age of the Druids. 
The spirit-warnings of disaster and death which the 
old man heard in the wailing of the wind, in the 
crashing of the waves, in the dreary monotonous rat- 
tling of the casement, the young man and his affianced 
wife and the little child who cowered by the fire- 
side, heard too. All differences in sex, in tempera- 
ment, in years, Superstition was strong enough to 
strike down to its own dread level, in the fisherman’s 
cottage, on that stormy night. 

Besides the benches by the fire-side and the bed, 
the only piece of furniture in the room was a coarse 
wooden table, with a loaf of black bread, a knife, and 
a pitcher of cider placed on it. Old nets, coils of 
rope, tattered sails, hung about the walls, and over 
the wooden partition which separated the room into 
two compartments. Wisps of straw and ears of bar- 
ley drooped down through the rotten rafters and 
gaping boards that made the floor of the granary 
above. 

These different objects and the persons in the cot- 
tage, who composed the only surviving members of 
the fisherman’s family, were strangely and wildly lit 
up by the blaze of the fire and by the still brighter 
glare of a resin torch stuck into a block of wood in 
the chimney corner. The red and yellow light 
played full on the weird face of the old man as he lay 
opposite to it, and glanced fitfully on the figures of 
Rose, Gabriel, and the two children ; the great gloomy 
shadows rose and fell, and grew and lessened in bulk 
about the walls like visions of darkness, animated by 
a supernatural spectre-life, while the dense obscurity 
outside spreading before the curtainless window 
seemed as a wall of solid darkness that had closed in 
forever around the fisherman’s house. The night- 
scene within the cottage was almost as wild and as 
dreary to look upon as the night scene without. 

For a long time the different persons in the room 
sat together without speaking, even without looking 
ateach other. At last, the girl turned and whispered 
something into Gabriel’s ear. 

‘*Rose, what were you saying to Gabriel ?’’ asked 
the child opposite, seizing the first opportunity of 
breaking the desolate silence—doubly desolate at her 
age—which was preserved by all around her. 

‘‘T was telling him,” answered Rose simply, ‘ that 
it was time to change the bandages on his arm; and 
I also said to him, what I have often said before, that 
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he must never play at that terrible game of the Soule 
again.’’ 

The old man had been looking intently at Rose and 
his grandchild as they spoke. His harsh, hollow 
voice mingled with the last soft tones of the young 
girl, repeating over and over again thé same terrible 
words: “Drowned! drowned! Son and grandson, 
both drowned ! both drowned !” ; 

“Hush! grandfather,’ said Gabriel, ‘‘ we must not 
lose all hope for them yet. God and the Blessed 
Virgin protect them!’’ He looked at the little delf 
image, and crossed himself; the others imitated him, 
except the old man. He still tossed his hands over 
the coverlet, and still repeated ‘‘ Drowned ! drowned!”’ 

‘Oh, that accursed Soule!’ groaned the young 
man. ‘ But for this wound I should have been with 
my father. The poor boy’s life might at least have 
been saved; for we should then have left him here.” 

‘¢ Silence !”? exclaimed the harsh voice from the 
bed. ‘* The wail of dying men rises Jouder than the 
loud sea ; the devil’s psalm-singing roars higher than 
the roaring wind! Be silent and listen! Francois 
drowned! Pierre drowned! Hark! Hark!” 

A terrific blast of wind burst over the house, as he 
spoke, shaking it to its centre, overpowering all other 
sounds, even to the deafening crash of the waves. 
The slumbering child awoke, and uttered a scream 
of fear. Rose, who had been kneeling before her 
lover, binding the fresh bandages on his wounded 
arm, paused in her occupation, trembling from head 
to foot. Gabriel looked toward the window; his 
experience told him what must be the hurricane fury 
of that blast of wind out at sea, and he sighed bit- 
terly as he murmured to himself ‘*God help them 
both—man’s help will be as nothing to them now!”’ 

‘¢ Gabriel!” cried the voice from the bed in altered 
tones—very faint and trembling. 

He did not hear, or did not attend to the old man. 
He was trying to soothe and encourage the trembling 
girl at his feet. “Don’t be frightened, love,’’ he 
said, kissing her very gently and tenderly on the fore- 
head. ‘ You are as safe here as anywhere. Was I 
not right in saying that it would be madness to at- 
tempt taking you back to the farm-house this even- 
ing? You can sleepin that room, Rose, when you 
are tired—you can sleep with the two girls.” 

‘‘Gabriel ! brother Gabriel!’ cried one of the chil- 
dren. ‘*O! look at grandfather !”’ 

Gabriel ran to the bedside. The old man had 
raised himself into a sitting position; his eyes were 
dilated, his whole face was rigid with terror, his 
hands were stretched out convulsively toward his 
grandson. ‘‘The White Women!’ he screamed. 
‘““The White Women; the grave-diggers of the 
drowned are out on the sea!’”? The children, with 
cries of terror, flung themselves into Rose’s arms; 
even Gabriel uttered an exclamation of horror, and 
started back from the bedside. Still the o!d man 
reiterated, ‘‘ The White Women! The White Wo- 
men! Open the door, Gabriel! look ont westward 
where the ebb tide has left the sanddry. You ’ll 
see them bright as lightning in the darkness, mighty 
as the angels in stature, sweeping like the wind over 








the sea, in their long white garments, with their 
white hair trailing far behind them! Open the door, 
Gabriel! You’il see them stop and hover over the 
place where your father and your brother have been 
drowned ; you’|l see them come on till they reach the 
sand; you’!l see them dig in it with their naked feet, 
and beckon awfully to the raging sea to give up its 
dead. Open the door, Gabriel—or though it should be 
the death of me, I will get up and open it myself!” 

Gabriel’s face whitened even to his lips, but he 
made a sign that he would obey. It required the 
exertion of his whole strength to keep the door open 
against‘the wind while he looked out. 

‘Do you see them, grandson Gabriel? Speak the 
truth, and tell me if you see them,” cried the old 
man. 

‘“*T see nothing but darkness—pitch darkness,’’ an- 
swered Gabriel, letting the door close again. 

‘Ah! wo! wo!” groaned his grandfather, sinking 
back exhausted on the pillow. ‘ Darkness to you ; 
but bright as lightning to the eyes that are allowed to 
see them. Drowned! drowned! Pray for their souls, 
Gabriel—J see the White Women even where I[ lie, 
and dare not pray for them. Son and grandson 
drowned! both drowned !” 

The young man went back to Rose and the chil- 
dren. ‘Grandfather is very ill to-night, he whis- 
pered, ‘* You had better all go into the bedroom, and 
leave me alone to watch by him.” 

They rose as he spoke, crossed themselves before 
the image of the Virgin, kissed him one by one, and 
without uttering a word, softly entered the little 
room on the other side of the partition. Gabriel 
looked at his grandfather, and saw that he lay quiet 
now, with his eyes closed as if he were already drop- 
ping asleep. The young man then heaped some fresh 
logs on the fire, and sat down by it to watch till 
morning. Very dreary was the moaning of the night- 
storm ; but it was not more dreary than the thoughts 
which now occupied him in his solitude—thoughts 
darkened and distorted by the terrible superstitions 
of his country and his race. Ever since the period 
of his mother’s death he had been oppressed by the 
conviction that some curse hung over the family. 
At first they had been prosperous; they had got 
money, a little legacy had been left them. But this 
good fortune had availed only for a time; digaster on 
disaster strangely and suddenly succeeded. Losses, 
misfortunes, poverty, want itself had overwhelmed 
them; his father’s temper had become so soured, 
that the oldest friends of Francois Sarzeau declared 
he was changed beyond recognition. And now, all 
this past misfortune—the steady, withering, house- 
hold blight of many years—had ended in the last 
worst misery of all—in death. The fate of his father 
and his brother admitted no longer of a doubt—he 
knew it, as he listened to the storm, as he reflected 
on his grandfather’s words, as he called to mind his 
own experience of the perils of the sea. And this 
double bereavement had fallen on him just as the 
time was approaching for his marriage with Rose; 
just when misfortune was most ominous of evil, just 
when it was hardest to bear! Forebodings which 
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he dared not realize began now to mingle with the 
bitterness of his grief, whenever his thoughts wan- 
dered from the present to the future; and as he sat 
by the lonely fireside, murmuring from time to time 
the church prayer for the repose of the dead, he al- 
most involuntarily mingled with it another prayer, 
expressed only in his own simple words, for the 
safety of the living—for the young girl whose love 
was his sole earthly treasure; for the motherless 
children who must now look for protection to him 
alone. 

He had sat by the hearth a long, long time, ab- 
sorbed in his thoughts, not once looking round to- 
ward the bed, when he was startled by hearing the 
sound of his grandfather’s voice once more. ‘‘Ga- 
briel,’? whispered the old man, trembling and shrink- 
ing as he spoke. ‘Gabriel, do you hear a dripping 
of water—now slow, now quick again—on the floor 
at the foot of my bed 2?” 

‘‘ {| hear nothing, grandfather, but the crackling of 
the fire, and the roaring of the storm outside.” 

‘*Drip, drip, drip! Faster and faster ; plainer and 
plainer. Take the torch, Gabriel ; look down on the 
floor—look with all your eyes. Is the place wet 
there? Is it God’s rain that is dropping through the 
roof?” 

Gabriel took the torch with trembling fingers, and 
knelt down on the floor to examine it closely. He 
started back from the place, as he saw that it wes 
quite dry—the torch dropped upon the hearth—he 
fell on his knees before the statue of the Virgin and 
hid his face. 

‘Ts the floor wet? Answer me, I command you! 
Is the floor wet ?”?’—asked the old man quickly and 
breathlessly. Gabriel rose, went back to the bed- 
side, and whispered to him that no drop of rain had 
fallen inside the cottage. As he spoke the words, 
he saw a change pass over his grandfather’s face— 
the sharp features seemed to wither up on a sudden ; 


the eager expression to grow vacant and death-like | 


in an instant. The voice, too, altered; it was harsh 
and querulous no more; its tones became strangely 
soft, slow, and solemn, when the old man spoke 
again. ii 

“I hear it still,’’ he said, “drip! drip! faster and 
plainer thanever. That ghostly dropping of water 
is the last and the surest of the fatal signs which 
have told of your father’s and your brother’s deaths 
to-night, and I know from the place where I hear it 
—the foot of the bed I lie on—that it is a warning to 
me of my own approaching end. I am called where 
my son and my grandson have gone before me: my 
weary time in this wor!d is over at last. Don’t let 
Rose and the children come in here, if they should 
‘awake—they are too young to look at death.” 

Gabriel’s blood curdled when he heard these words 
—when he touched his grandfather’s hand and felt 
the chill that it struck to his own—when he listened 
to the raging wind, and knew that all help was miles 
and miles away from the cottage. Still, in spite of 
the storm, the darkness, and the distance, he thought 
not for a moment of neglecting the duty that had 
been taught him from his childhocd—the duty of 








summoning the priest to the bedside of the dying. 
‘‘T must call Rose,’ he said, ‘‘to watch by you 
while I am away.” 

‘‘Stop!’’ cried the old man, ‘‘ stop, Gabriel, I im- 
plore, [ command you not to leave me!” 

‘The priest, grandfather—your confession—’’ 

“Tt must be made to you. In this darkness and 
this hurricane no man can keep the path across the 
heath. Gabriel! I am dying—I should be dead be- 
fore you got back. Gabriel! for the love of the Blessed 
Virgin, stop here with me till | die—my time is short 
—I have a terrible secret that I must tell to some- 
body before I draw my last breath! Your ear to my 
mouth—quick ! quick!” 

As he spoke the last words a slight noise was au- 
dible on the other side of the partition, the door half 
opened, and Rose appeared at it, looking affrightedly 
into the room. The vigilant eyes of the old man— 
suspicious even in death—caught sight of her di- 
rectly. ‘*Go back!” he exclaimed faintly, before 
she could utter a word, ‘‘ go back—push her back, 
Gabrie), and nail down the latch in the door if she 
wont shut it of herself!”’ 

‘Dear Rose! go in again,” implored Gabriel. 
“Go in and keep the children from disturbing us. 
You will only make him worse—you can be of no 
use here !”’ 

She obeyed without speaking, and shut the door 
again. While the old man clutched him by the arm 
and repeated, “ Quick! quick !—your ear close to 
my mouth.’”? Gabriel heard her say to the children 
(who were both awake) ‘‘ Let us pray for grandfa- 
ther.’? And as he knelt down by the bedside, there 
stole on his ear the sweet, childish tones of his little 
sisters, and the soft, subdued voice of the young girl 
who was teaching them the prayer, mingling divinely 
with the solemn wailing of wind and sea; rising ina 


' still and awful purity over the hoarse, gasping whis- 


pers of the dying man. 

‘¢T took an oath not to tell it, Gabriel—lean down 
closer! I am weak, and they mustn’t hear a word 
in that room—I took an oath not to tell it; but death 
is a warrant to all men for breaking such an oath as 
that. Listen! don’t lose a word I’m saying! Don’t 
look away into the room: the stain of blood-guilt has 
defiled it forever'—Hush! Hush! Hush! Let me 
speak. Now your father’s dead I can’t carry the 
horrid secret with me into the grave. Just remem- 
ber, Gabriel—try if you can’t remember the time 
before I was bed-ridden—ten years ago and more—it 
was about six weeks, you know, before your mo- 
ther’s death; you can remember it by that. You 
and all the children were in that room with your 
mother; you were all asleep, [ think; it was night, 
not very late—only nine o’clock. Your father and I 
were standing at the door, looking out at the heath 
in the moonlight. He was so poor at that time he 


had been obliged to sell his own boat, and none of the 
neighbors would take him out fishing with them— 
your father wasn’t liked by any of the neighbors. 
Well; we saw a stranger coming toward us; a very 
young man, with a knapsack on his back. He looked 
like a gentleman, though he was but poorly dressed. 
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He came upand told us he was dead tired, and didn’t 
think he could reach the town that night, and asked 
if we would give him shelter till morning. And 
your father said yes, if he would make no noise, be- 
eause the wife was ill and the children were asleep. 
So he said all he wanted was to go to sleep himself 
before the fire. We had nothing to give him but 
black bread. He had better food with him than that, 
and undid his knapsack to get at it—and—and—Ga- 
briel! I’m sinking—drink! something to drink— 
I’m parched with thirst.” 

Silent and deadly pale, Gabriel poured some of the 
cider from the pitcher on the table into a drinking 
cup, and gave it to the old man. Slight as the 
stimulant was its effect on him was almost instanta- 
neous. His dull eyes brightened a little, and he went 
on in the same whispering tones as before. 

‘* He pulled the food out of his knapsack rather in 
a hurry, so that some of the other small things in it 
fell on the floor. Among these was a pocket-book, 
which your father picked up and gave him back, and 
he put it in his coat pocket—there was a tear in one 
of the sides of the book, and through the hole some 
bank notes bulged out. I saw them, and so did your 
father (don’t move away, Gabriel; keep close, 
there ’s nothing in me to shrink from.) Well, he 
shared his food, like an honest fellow, with us; and 
then put his hand in his pocket, and gave me four or 
five livres, and then lay down before the fire to go to 
sleep. As he shut his eyes your father looked at me 
ina wayI didn’t like. He’d been behaving very 
bitterly and desperately toward us for some time 
past; being soured about poverty and your mother’s 
illness, and the constant crying out of you children 
for more to eat. So when he told me to go and buy 
some wood, some bread, and some wine with the 
money I had got, I didn’t like, somehow, to leave 
him alone with the stranger; and so made excuses, 
saying (which was true) that it was too late to buy 
things in the village that night. But he told me ina 
rage to go and do as he bid me, and knock the people 
up if the shop was shut. So I went out, being dread- 
fully afraid of your father—as indeed we all were at 
that time—but I couldn’t make up my mind to go 
far from the house: I was afraid of something hap- 
pening, though I didn’t dare to think what. I don’t 
know how it was, but I stole back in about ten 
minutes on tip-toe to the cottage; and looked in at 
the window; and saw—O! God forgive him! O, 
God forgive me !—I saw—I—more to drink, Gabriel. 
I can’t speak again—more to drink !” 

The voices in the next room had ceased; but, in 
the minute of silence which now ensued, Gabriel 
heard his sisters kissing Rose, and wishing her good 
night. They were all three trying to go to sleep 
again. 

‘‘ Gabriel—pray yourself, and teach your children 
after you to pray, that your father may find forgive- 

ness where he is now gone. I saw him, as plainly 
as I now see you, kneeling with his knife in one 
hand over the sleeping man. He was taking the 
little book with the notes in it out of the stranger’s 
pocket. He got the book into his possession, and 





held it quite still in his hand for an instant, thinking. 
I believe—oh, no! no!—I’m sure he was repenting : 
I’m sure he was going to put the book back; 
but just at that moment the stranger moved, and 
raised one of his arms, as if he was waking up. 
Then the temptation of the devil grew too strong for 
your father: [I saw him lift the hand with the knife 
in it—but saw nothing more. I couldn’t look in at 
the window—I could n’t move away—I couldn’t cry 
out: I stood with my back turned toward the house, 
shivering all over though it was a warm summer- 
time, and hearing no cries, no noises at al), from the 
room behind me. I was too frightened to know how 
long it was before the opening of the cottage-door 
made me turn round; but, when I did, I saw your 
father standing before me, in the yellow moonlight, 
carrying in his arms the bleeding body of the poor 
lad who had shared his food with us and slept on our 
hearth. Hush! hush! Don’t groan and sob in that 
way! Stifle it with the bed-clothes. Hush! you'll 
wake them in the next room !”’ 

‘*‘ Gabriel! Gabriel!’’ exclaimed a voice from be- 
hind the partition. ‘*‘ What.has happened? Gabriel 
—let me come out and be with you!”’ 

‘No! no!” cried the old man, collecting the last 
remains of his strength in the attempt to speak above 
the wind, which was just then howling at the loud- 
est. ‘‘Stay where you are—do n’t speak—do n’t come 
out, 1command you! Gabriel,’’ (his voice dropped 
to a faint whisper,) “‘ raise me up in bed: you must 
hear the whole of it, now—raise me: I’m choking 
so that I can hardly speak. Keep close and listen— 
I can’t say much more. Where was 1?—Ah, your 
father! He threatened to kill me if I didn’t swear 
to keep it secret; and in terror of my life I swore. 
He made me help him to carry the body : we took it 
all across the heath—oh, horrible! horrible! under 
the bright moon! (Lift me higher, Gabriel.) You 
know the great stones yonder, set up by the heathens 
—you know the hollow place under the stones they 
call ‘The Merchant’s Table?’ we had plenty of 
room to lay him in that, and hide him so; and then 
we ran back to the cottage. I -never dared go near 
the place afterward—no, nor your father either! 
(Higher, Gabriel! I’m choking again.) We burnt 
the pocket-book and the knapsack—never knew his 
name—we kept the money to spend. (You’re not 
lifting me: you’re not listening close enough!) 
Your father said it was a legacy, when you and your 
mother asked about the money. (You hurt me—you 
shake me to pieces, Gabriel, when you sob like that.) 
It brought a curse on us—the money: the curse has 
drowned your father and your brother: the curse is 
killing me ; but I’ve confessed—tell the priest I con- 
fessed before I died. Stop her—stop Rose! I hear 
her getting up. Take his bones away from ‘The 
Merchant’s Table,’ and bury them for the love of 
God! and tell the priest (lift me higher: lift me till 
1’m on my knees!)—if your father was alive he’d 
murder me—but tell the priest, because of my guilty 
soul, to pray—and remember The Merchant’s Table 
—to bury, and to pray—to pray always for—”’ 

As long as Rose heard faintly the whispering of 
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the old man—though no word that he said reached 
her ear—she shrunk from opening the door in the 
partition. But, when the whispering sounds—which 
terrified her she knew not how or why—first falter- 
ed, then ceased altogether ; when she heard the sobs 
that followed them; and when her heart told her 
who was weeping in the next room—then she began 
to be influenced by a new feeling, which was stronger 
than the strongest fear; and she opened the door 
without hesitating—almost without trembling. 

The coverlet was drawn up over the old man: 
Gabriel was kneeling by the bed-side, with his face 
hidden. When she spoke to him, he neither an- 
swered nor looked at her. After a while the sobs 
that shook him ceased; but still he never moved— 
except once when she touched him, and then he 
shuddered—shuddered under er hand! She called 
in his little sisters, and they spoke to him; and still 
he uttered no word in reply. They wept. One by 
one, often and often, they entreated him with loving 
words; but the stupor of grief, which held him 
speechless and motionless, was beyond the power of 
human tears—stronger even than the strength of hn- 
man love. 

It was near day-break, and the storm was lulling; 
but still no change occurred at the bedside. Once 
or twice as Rose knelt near Gabriel, still vainly en- 
deavoring to arouse him to a sense of her presence, 
she thought she heard the old man breathing feebly, 
and stretched out her hand toward the coverlet; but 
she could not summon courage to touch him, or to 
look at him. This was the first time she had ever 
been present at a death-bed: the stillness in the room 
—the stupor of despair that had seized on Gabriel so 
horrified her, that she was almost as helpless as the 
two children by her side. It was not till the dawn 
looked in at the cottage-window—so coldly, so 
drearily, and yet so re-assuringly—that she began to 
recover her self-possession at all. Then she knew 
that her best resource would be to summon assist- 
ance immediately from the nearest house. While 
she was trying to persuade the two children to re- 
main alone in the cottage with Gabriel during her 
temporary absence, she was startled by the sound of 
footsteps outside the door. It opened—and a man 
appeared on the threshold; standing still there for a 
moment in the dim, uncertain light. She looked 
closer—looked intently at him. It was Francois 
Sarzeau himself! 

He was dripping with wet; but his face—always 
pale and inflexible—seemed to be but little altered in 
expression by the perils through which he must have 
passed during the night. Young Pierre lay almost 
insensible in his arms. In the astonishment and 
fright of the first moment, Rose screamed as she 
recognized him. 

“There! there! there!’’ he said, peevishly, ad- 
vancing straight to the hearth with his burden, 
‘‘don’t make a noise. You never expected to see 
us alive again, I dare say. We gave ourselves up as 
lost; and only escaped after all by a miracle.” He 
laid the boy down where he could get the full 
warmth of the fire, and then turning round, took a 





wicker-covered bottle from his pocket, and said, ‘‘ If 
it hadn’t been for the brandy—”’ He stopped sud- 
denly ; started; put down the bottle on the bench 
near him, and advanced quickly to the bedside. 

Rose looked after him as he went, and saw Ga- 
briel, who had risen when the door was opened, 
moving back from the bed as Francois approached. 
The young man’s face seemed to have been suddenly 
struck to stone—its blank, ghastly whiteness was 
awful to look at. He moved slowly backward and — 
backward till he came to the cottage wall, then stood 
quite still, staring on his father with wild, vacant 
eyes, moving his hands to and fro before him, mut- 
tering—but never pronouncing one audible word. 

Francois did not appear to notice his son: he had 
the coveriet of the bed in his hand. 

‘‘ Any thing the matter here?” he asked, as he 
drew it down. 

Still Gabriel could not speak. Rose saw it, and 
answered for him. ‘Gabriel is afraid that his poor 
grandfather is dead,” she whispered, nervously. 

**Dead!’? There was no sorrow in the tone as 
he echoed the word! ‘‘ Was he very bad in the night 
before his death happened? Did he wander in his 
mind? He has been rather light-headed lately.” 

‘‘ He was very restless, and spoke of the ghostly 
warnings that we all know of: he said he saw and 
heard many things which told him from the other 
world that you and Pierre—Gabriel !”’ she screamed, 
suddenly interrupting herself, ‘‘look at him! Look 
at his face! Your grandfather is not dead !”’ 

At that moment Francois was raising his father’s 
head to look closely at him. A faint spasm had in- 
deed passed over the deathly face : the lips quivered 
—the jaw dropped. Francois shuddered as he look- 
ed, and moved away hastily from the bed. At the 
same instant Gabriel started from the wall: his ex- 
pression altered; his pate cheeks flushed suddenly, 
as he snatched up the wicker-cased bottle and poured 
all the little brandy that was left in it down his grand- 
father’s throat. The effect was nearly instantaneous 
—the sinking vital forces rallied desperately. The 
old man’s eyes opened again, wandered round the 
room, then fixed themselves intently on Frangois as 
he stood near the fire. Trying and terrible as his 
position was at that moment, Gabriel still retained 
self-possession enough to whisper a few words in 
Rose’s ear. ‘‘Go back again into the bedroom, and 
take the children with you,” he said. ‘‘We may 
have something to speak about which you had better 
not hear.”’ 

‘‘Son Gabriel, your grandfather is trembling all 
over,” said Francois. ‘‘If he is dying at all, he is 
dying of cold: help me to lift him, bed and all, to the 
hearth.” 

‘‘No, no! don’t let him touch me!’ gasped the 
old man. ‘Don’t let him look at me in that way! 
Don’t let him come near me, Gabriel! Is it his 
ghost? or is it himself?” 

As Gabriel answered, he heard a knocking at the 
door. His father opened it, and disclosed to view 
some people from the neighboring fishing village, 
who had come—more out of curiosity than sympathy 
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—to inquire whether Francois and the boy Pierre 
had survived the night. Without asking any one to 
enter, the fisherman surlily and shortly answered the 
various questions addressed to him, standing in his 
own doorway. While he was thus engaged Gabriel 
heard his grandfather muttering vacantly to himself, 
« Last night—how about last night, grandson? What 
was I talking about last night? did I say your father 
was drowned? Very foolish to say he was drown- 
ed, and then see him come back alive again! But it 
wasn’t that—I’m so weak in my head I can’t re- 
member! What was it, Gabriel? Something too 
horrible to speak of? Is that what you’re whisper- 
ing and trembling about? I said nothing horrible. 
A crime—bloodshed? I know nothing of any crime 
or bloodshed here—I must have been frightened out 


.of my wits to talk in that way! The Merchant’s 


Table? Only a big heap of old stones! What with 
the storm, and thinking I was going to die, and being 
afraid about your father, I must have been light- 
headed. Don’t give another thought to that non- 
sense, Gabriel! 1’m better now. We shall all live 
to laugh at poor grandfather for talking nonsense 
about crime and bloodshed in his sleep. Ah! poor 
old man—last night—light-headed—fancies and non- 
sense of an old man—why don’t you laugh at it? 
1’m laughing—so light-headed—so light—”’ 

He stopped suddenly A lowery, partly of terror 
and partly of pain, escaped him; the look of pining 
anxiety and imbecile cunning which had distorted 
his face while he had been speaking, faded from it 
forever. He shivered a little—breathed heavily once 
or twice—then became quite still. Had he died with 
a falsehood on his lips ? 

Gabriel looked round, and saw that the cottage- 
door was closed, and that his father was standing 
against it. How long he had occupied that position, 
how many of the old man’s last words he had heard, 
it was impossible to conjecture, but there was a 
jowering suspicion in his harsh face as he now looked 
away from the corpse to his son, which made Ga- 
briel shudder ; and the first question that he asked, 
on once more approaching the bed-side, was ex- 
pressed in tones which, quiet as they were, had a 
fearful meaning in them. ‘‘ What did your grand- 
father talk about last night ?’’ he asked. 

Gabriel did not answer. All that he had heard, 
all that he had seen, all the misery and horror that 
might yet be to come, had stunned his mind. The 
unspeakable dangers of his present position were too 
tremendous to be realized. He could only feel them 
vaguely as yet in the weary torpor that oppressed 
his heart; while in every other direction the use of 
his faculties, physical and mental, seemed to have 
suddenly and totally abandoned him. 

“Is your tongue wounded, son Gabriel, as well 
as your arm?” his father went on, with a bitter 
laugh. ‘I come back to you, saved by a miracle; 
and you never speak to me. Would you rather I 
had died than the old man there? He can’t hear you 
now—why should n’t you tell me what nonsense he 

was talking last night?—You wont? I say you 
shall!” (He crossed the room and put his back to 





the door.) ‘‘ Before either of us leave this place, you 
shall confess it! You know that my duty to the 
Church bids me go at once, and tell the priest of 
your grandfather’s death. If I leave that duty un- 
fulfilled, remember it is through your fault! You 
keep me here—for here I stop till lam obeyed. Do 
you hear that, idiot! Speak! Speak instantly, or 
you shall repent it to the day of your death! I ask 
again—what did your grandfather say to you when 
he was wandering in his mind, last night ?”’ 

‘He sppke of a crime, committed by another, and 
guiltily kept secret by him,”’ answered Gabriel 
slowly and sternly. ‘‘ And this morning he denied 
his own words with his last living breath. But last 
night, if he spoke the truth—”’ 

‘* The truth!” echoed Francois. ‘* What truth?’ 
He stopped, his eyes fell, then turned toward the 
corpse. Fora few minutes he stood steadily con- 
templating it; breathing quickly, and drawing his 
hand several times across his forehead. Then he 
faced his son once more. In that short interval he 
had become in outward appearance a changed man : 
expression, voice, and manner, all were altered. 
‘“* Heaven forgive me !’’ he said, *‘ but I could aimost 
laugh at myself, at this solemn moment, for having 
spoken and acted just now so much like a fool ! 
Denied his words, did he? Poor old man! they say 
sense often comes back to light-headed people just 
before death; and he isa proof of it. The fact is, 
Gabriel, my own wits must have been a little shaken 
—and no wonder :—by what I went through las 
night, and what I have come home to this morning. 
As if you, or anybody, could ever really give serious 
credit to the wandering speeches of a dying old man ! 
(Where is Rose? Why did you send her away?) 
I don’t wonder at your still looking a little startled, 
and feeling low in your mind, and all that—for 
you ’’ve had a trying night of it; trying in every 
way. He must have been a good deal shaken in his 
wits, last night, between fears about himself, and 
fears about me. (To think of my being angry with 
you, Gabriel, for being a little alarmed—very na- 
turally—by an old man’s queer fancies !) -Come out, 
Rose—come out of the bed-room whenever you are 
tired of it: you must learn sooner or later to look 
at death calmly. Shake hands, Gabriel ; and let us 
make it up, and say no more about what has passed. 
You wont? Still angry with me for what I said to 
you just now ?—Ah! you’!! think better about it by 
the time I return. Come out, Rose, we’ve no 
secrets gere.’’ 

‘‘ Where are you going to?” asked Gabriel, as he 
saw his father hastily open the door. 

‘¢ To tell the priest that one of his congregation is 
dead, and to have the death registered,’’ answered 
Francois. ‘These are my duties, and must be per- 
formed before I take any rest.”’ 

He went out hurriedly as he said these words 
Gabriel almost trembled at himself, when he found 
that he breathed more freely, that he felt less hor- 
ribly oppressed, both in mind and body, the moment 
his father’s back was turned. Fearful as thought 
was now, it was still a change for the better even to 
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be capable of thinking at all. Was the behavior of 
his father compatible with innocence? Could the 
old man’s confused denial of his own words in the 
morning and in the presence of his son, be set for 
one instant against the circumstantial confession that 
he had made during the night, alone with his grand- 
son? These were the terrible questions which 
Gabriel now asked himself, and which he shrank in- 
voluntarily from answering. And yet that doubt, 
the solution of which would one way or the other 
irrevocably affect the whole future of his life, must 
sooner or later be solved at any hazard! There was 
but one way of setting it at rest—to go instantly, 
while his father was absent, and examine the hollow 
place under “‘ The Merchant’s Table.”’ If his grand- 
father’s confession had really been made while he 
was in possession of his senses, this place (which 
Gabriel knew to be covered in from wind and 
weather) had never been visited since the commis- 
sion of the crime by the perpetrator, or by his un- 
willing accomplice : though time had destroyed all 
besides, the hair and the bones of the victim would 
still be left to bear witness to the truth—if truth had 
indeed been spoken. As this conviction grew on 
him, the young man’s cheek paled; and he stopped, 
irresolute, half way between the hearth and the door. 
Then he looked down doubtfully at the corpse on 
the bed ; and then there came upon him, suddenly, a 
revulsion of feeling. A wild, feverish impatience to 
know the worst without another instant of delay 
possessed him. Only telling Rose that he should be 
back soon, and that she must watch by the dead in 
his absence, he left the cottage at once, without 
waiting to hear her reply, even without looking back 
as he closed the door behind him. 

There were two tracks to The Merchant’s Table. 
One, the longer of the two, by the coast cliffs; the 
other across the heath. But this latter path was also, 
for some little distance, the path which led to the 
village and the church. He was afraid of attracting 
his father’s attention here, so he took the direction 
of the coast. At one spot, the track trended inland, 
winding round some of the many Druid monuments 
scattered over the country. This place was on high 
ground, and commanded a view, at no great distance, 
of the path leading to the village, just where it 
branched off from the heathy ridge, which ran in 
the direction ofthe Merchant’s Table. Here Gabriel 
descried the figure of a man standing with his back 
toward the coast. This figure was too far off to be 
identified with absolute certainty ; but it lookéd like, 
and might well be, Francois Sarzeau. Whoever he 
was, the man was evidently uncertain which way 
he should proceed. When he moved forward it was 
first to advance several paces toward The Merchant’s 
Table—then he went back again toward the distant 
cottages and the church. Twice he hesitated thus; 
the second time pausing long before he appeared 
finally to take the way that led to the village. Leav- 
ing the post of observation among the stones, at 
which he had instinctively halted for some minutes 
past, Gabriel now proceeded in hisown path. Could 
this man really be his father? And if it were so, why 





did Francois Sarzeau only determine to go to the 
village where his business lay, after having twice 
vainly attempted to persevere in taking the exactly 
opposite direction of The Merchant’s Table? Did he 
really desire to go there? Had he heard the name 
mentioned, when the old man referred to it in his 
dying words? And had he failed to summon courage 
enough to make all safe by removing ? This last 
question was too horrible to be pursued: Gabriel 
stifled it affrightedly in his own heart, as he went on. 

He reached the great Druid monument, without 
meeting a living soul on his way. The sun was 
rising, and the mighty storm-clouds of the night 
were parting asunder wildly over the whole east- 
ward horizon. The waves still leapt and foamed 
gloriously ; but the gale had sunk to a keen, fresh 
breeze. As Gabriel looked up, andsaw how brightly 
the promise of a lovely day was written in the 
heavens, he trembled as he thought of the search 
which he was now aboutto make. The sight of the 
fair, fresh sunrise jarred horribly with the sus- 
picions of committed murder that were rankling 
foully in his heart. But he knew that his errand 
must be performed, and he nerved himself to go 
through with it; for he dared not return to the cot- 
tage until the mystery had been cleared up at once 
and forever. 

The Merchant’s Table was formed by two huge 
stones resting horizontally on three others. In the 
troubled times of more than half a century ago, re- 
gular tourists were unknown among the Druid 
monuments of Brittany; and the entrance to the 
hollow place under the stones—since often visited by 
strangers—was at this time nearly choked up by 
brambles and weeds. Gabriel’s first look at this 
tangled nook of briars convinced him that the place 
had not been entered—perhaps for years—by any 
living being. Without allowing himself to hesitate 
(for he felt that the slightest delay might be fatal to 
his resolution) he passed as gently as possible through 
the brambles, and knelt down at the low, dusky, 
irregular entrance of the hollow place under the 
stones. 

His heart throbbed violently, his breath almost 
failed him; but he forced himself to crawl a few feet 
into the cavity, and then groped with his hand on 
the ground about him. He touched something! 
Something which it made his flesh creep to handle ; 
something which he would fain have dropped, but 
which he grasped tight in spite of himself. He 
drew back into the outer air and sunshine. Was it 
a human bone? No! he had been the dupe of his 
own morbid terror—he had only taken up a frag- 
ment of dried wood! 

Feeling shame at such self-deception as this, he 
was about to throw the wood from him before he 
re-entered the place, when another idea occurred to 
him. Though it was dimly lighted through one or 
two chinks in the stones, the far part of the interior 
of the cavity was still too dusky to admit of perfect 
examination by the eye, even on a bright sunshiny 
morning. Observing this, he took out the tinder-box 
and matches, which—like the other inhabitants of 
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the district—he always carried about with him for 
the purpose of lighting his pipe, determining to use 
the piece of wood asa torch which might illuminate 
the darkest corner of the place when he next entered 
it. Fortunately, the wood had remained so long and 
had been preserved so dry in its sheltered position, 
that it caught fire almost as easily as a piece of 
paper. The moment it was fairly aflame Gabriel 
went into the cavity—penetrating at once, this time, 
to its farthest extremity. 

He remained among the stones long enough for the 
wood to burn down nearly to his hand. When he 
came out, and flung the burning fragment from him, 
his face was flushed deeply, his eyes sparkled. He 
leapt carelessly on to the heath, over the bushes 
through which he had threaded his way so warily 
but a few minutes before, exclaiming, ‘‘ 1 may marry 
Rose with a clear conscience now—ay, I am the 
son of as honest a man as there is in Brittany !” 
He had closely examined the cavity in every corner, 
and not the slightest sign that any dead body had 
ever been laid there was visible in the hollow place 
under The Merchant’s Table. 

CHAPTER II. 

‘¢T may marry Rose with aclear conscience now !” 
There are some parts of the world, where it would 
be drawing no natural picture of human nature to 
represent a son as believing conscientiously that an 
offense against life and the laws of hospitality, se- 
cretly committed by his father, rendered him, though 
innocent of all participation in it, unworthy to ful- 
fill his engagement with his affianced wife. Among 
the simple inhabitants of Gabriel’s province, how- 
ever, such acuteness of conscientious sensibility as 
this, was no extraordinary exception to all general 
rules. Ignorant and superstitious as they might be, 
the people of Brittany practiced the duties of hos- 
pitality as devoutly as they practiced the duties of 
the national religion. The presence of the stranger- 
guest, rich or poor, was a sacred presence at their 
hearths. His safety was their especial charge—his 
property their especial responsibility. They might 
be half-starved, but they were ready to share the last 
crust with him nevertheless, as they would share it 
with their own children. Any outrage on the virtue 
of hospitality, thus born and bred in the people, was 
viewed by them with universal disgust, and punished 
by universal execration. This ignominy was upper- 
most in Gabriel’s thoughts by the side of his grand- 
father’s bed ; the dread of this worst dishonor, which 
there was no wiping out, held him speechless before 
Rose, shamed and horrified him so that he felt un- 
worthy to look her in the face; and when the re- 
sult of his search at The Merchant’s Table proved 
the absence there of all evidence of the crime spoken 
of by the old man, the blessed relief, the absorbing 
triumph of that discovery was expressed entirely in 
the one thought which had prompted his first joyful 
words :—He could marry Rose with a clear con- 
science, for he was the son of an honest man ! , 

When he returned to the cottage, Francois had not 
come back. Rose was astonished at the change in 





Gabriel’s manner; even Pierre and the children re- 
marked it. Rest and warmth had by this time so 
far recovered the younger brother, that he was able 
to give some account of the perilous adventures of 
the night at sea. They were still listening to the 
boy’s narrative when Francois at last returned. It 
was now Gabriel who held out his hand, and made 
the first advances toward reconciliation. 

To his utter amazement, his father recoiled from 
him. The variable temper of Francois had evi- 
dently changed completely during his absence at the 
village. A settled scowl of distrust darkened his 
face, as he looked at his son. ‘‘I never shake hands 
with people who have once doubted me,’’ he said 
loudly and irritably; ‘“‘ for I always doubt them for 
ever after. You are a badson! You have suspected 
your father of some infamy that you dare not openly 
charge him with, on no other testimony than the 
rambling nonsense of a half-witted, dying old man. 
Don’t speak to me! I wont hear you! An inno- 
cent man and a spy are bad company. Go and de- 
nounce me, you Judas in disguise! I don’t care 
for your secret or for you. What’s that girl Rose 
doing here still? Why hasn’t she gone home long 
ago? The priest’s coming ; we don’t want strangers 
in the house of death. Take her back to the farm- 
house, and stop there with her, if you like: nobody 
wants you here?” 

There was something in the manner and look of 
the speaker, as he uttered these words, so strange, 
so sinister, so indescribably suggestive of his mean- 
ing much more than he said, that Gabriel felt his 
heart sink within him instantly; and almost at the 
same moment this fearful question forced itself irre- 
sistibly on his mind—might not his father have fol- 
lowed him to The Merchant’s Table? Even if he 
had been desired to speak, he could not have spoken 
now, while that question and the suspicion that it 
brought with it were utterly destroying all the re- 
assuring hopes and convictions of the morning. The 
mental suffering produced by the sudden change 
from pleasure to pain in all his thoughts, reacted on 
him physically. He felt as if he were stifling in the 
air of the cottage, in the presence of his father; and 
when Rose hurried on her walking attire, and with 
a face which alternately flushed and turned pale with 
every moment, approached the door, he went out 
with her as hastily as if he had been flying from his 
home. Never had the fresh air and the free daylight 
felt like heavenly and guardian influences to him un- 
til now! 

He could comfort Rose under his father’s harsh- 
ness, he could assure her of his own affection that 
no earthly influence could change, while they walked 
together toward the farm-house; but he could do no 
more. He durst not confide to her the subject that 
was uppermost in his mind: of all human beings she 
was the last to whom he could reveal the terrible 
secret that was festering at his heart. As soon as 
they got within sight of the farm-house, Gabriel 
stopped ; and, promising to see her again soon, took 
leave of Rose with assumed ease in his manner, and 
with real despair in his heart. Whatever the poor 
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girl might think of it, he felt, at that moment, that 
he had not courage to face her father, and hear him 
talk happily and pleasantly, as his custom was, of 
Rose’s approaching marriage. 

Left to himself, Gabriel wandered hither and thither 
over the open heath, neither knowing nor caring in 
what direction he turned his steps. The doubts 
about his father’s innocence, which had been dissi- 
pated by his visit to The Merchant’s Table, that 
father’s own language and manner had now revived— 
had even confirmed, though he dared not yet ac- 
knowledge so much to himself. It was terrible 
enough to be obliged to admit that the result of his 
morning’s search was, after all, not conclusive— 
that the mystery was in very truth not yet cleared 
up. The violence of his father’s last words of dis- 
trust ; the extraordinary and indescribable changes 
in his father’s manner while uttering them—what 
did these things mean? Guilt or innocence? Again, 
was it any longer reasonable to doubt the death-bed 
confession made by his grandfather? Was it not, 
on the contrary, far more probable that the old man’s 
denial in the morning of his own words at night, had 
been made under the influence of a panic terror, 
when his moral consciousness was bewildered, and 
his intellectual faculties were sinking? The longer 
Gabriel thought of these questions, the less compe- 
tent—possibly also the less willing—he felt to answer 
them. Should he seek advice from others wiser 
than he? No: not while the thousandth part of a 
chance remained that his father was innocent. This 
thought was still in his mind, when he found him- 
self once more in sight of his home. He was still 
hesitating near the door, when he saw it opened 
cautiously. His brother Pierre looked out, and then 
came running toward him. ‘‘ Come in, Gabriel ; oh, 
do come in!’’ said the boy earnestly. ‘* We are 
afraid to be alone with father. He’s been beating 
us for talking of you.” 

Gabriel went in. His father looked up from the 
hearth where he was sitting, muttered the word 
‘* Spy!” and made a gesture of contempt—but did 
not address a word directly to his son. The hours 
passed on in silence ; afternoon waned into evening, 
and evening into night; and still he never spoke to 
any of his children. Soon afier it was dark, he went 
out, and took his net with him—saying that it was 
better to be alone on the sea than in the house with 
aspy. When he returned the next morning there 
was nochange in him. Days passed—weeks, months 
even elapsed—and still, though his manner insensi- 
bly became what it used to be toward his other chil- 
dren, it never altered toward his eldest son. At the 
rare periods when they now met, except when ab- 
solutely obliged to speak, he preserved total silence 
in his intercourse with Gabriel. He would never 
take Gabriel out with him in the boat; he would 
never sit alone with Gabriel in the house; he would 
never eat a meal with Gabriel; he would never let 
the other children talk to him about Gabriel; and he 
would never hear a word in expostulation, a word 
in reference to any thing his dead father had said or 
done on the night of the storm, from Gabriel himself. 





The young man pined, and changed so that even 
Rose hardly knew him again, under this cruel sys- 
tem of domestic excommunication ; under the wear- 
ing influence of the one unchanging doubt which 
never left him; and, more than all, under the inces- 
sant reproaches of his own conscience, aroused by 
the sense that he was evading a responsibility which 
it was his solemn, his immediate duty to undertake. 
But no sting of conscience, no ill-treatment at home, 
and no self-reproaches for failing in his duty of con- 
fession, as a good Catholic, were powerful enough 
in their influence over Gabriel to make him disclose 
the secret, under the oppression of which his very — 
life was wasting away. He knew that if he once 
revealed it, whether his father was ultimately proved 
to be guilty or innocent, there would remain a slur 
and a suspicion on the family, and on Rose besides, 
from her approaching connection with it, which in 
their time and in their generation could never be re- 
moved. The reproach of the world is terrible even 
in the crowded city, where many of the dwellers in 
our abiding-place are strangers to us—but it is far 
more terrible in the country, where none near us are 
strangers, where all talk of us and know of us, where 
nothing intervenes between us and the tyranny of 
the evil tongue. Gabriel had not courage to face 


this, and dare the fearful chance of life-long igno- 


miny—no, not even to serve the sacred interests of 
justice, of atonement, and of truth. 

While he still remained prostrated under the afilic- 
tion that was wasting his energies of body and mind, 
Brittany was visited by a great public calamity, in 
which all private misfortunes were overwhelmed for 
a while. It was now the time when the evér- 
gathering storm of the French Revolution had risen 
to its hurricane climax. Those chiefs of the new 
republic were now in power, whose last, worst 
madness it was to decree the extinction of religion, 
and the overthrow of every thing that outwardly 
symbolized it, throughout the whole of the country 
that they governed. Already this decree had been 
executed to the letter in and around Paris; and now 
the soldiers of the republic were on their way to 
Brittany, headed by commanders whose commission 
was to root out the Christian religion in the last and 
the surest of the strongholds still left to it in France. 

These men began their work in a spirit worthy of 
the worst of their superiors who had sent them to 
do it. They gutted churches, they demolished 
chapels, they overthrew roadside crosses wherever 
they found them. The terrible guillotine devoured 
human lives in the villages of Brittany, as it had 
devoured them in the streets of Paris; the musket 
and the sword, in highway and byeway, wreaked 
havoc on the people—even on women and children 
kneeling in the act of prayer; the priests were 
tracked night and day from one hiding-place, where 
they still offered up worship, to another, and were 
killed as soon as overtaken—every atrocity was 
committed in every district ; but the Christian reli- 
gion still spread wider than the widest bloodshed ; 
still sprang up with ever-renewed vitality from under 
the very feet of the men whose vain fury was power- 
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less to trample it down. Everywhere the people 
remained true to their Faith ; everywhere the priests 
stood firm by them in their sorest need. The exe- 
cutioners of the republic had been sent to make 
Brittany a country of apostates: they did their 
worst, and left it a country of martyrs. 

One evening, while this frightful persecution was 
still raging, Gabriel happened to be detained unu- 
sually late at the cottage of Rose’s father. He had 
lately spent much of his time at the farm-house: it 
was his only refuge now from that place of suffer- 
ing, of silence, and of secret shame, which he had 
once called home! Just as he had taken leave of 
Rose for the night, and was about to open the farm- 
house door, her father stopped him and pointed to a 
chair in the chimney-corner. ‘ Leave us alone, my 
dear,”’ sald the old man to his daughter ; ‘‘ I want 
to speak to Gabriel. You can go to your mother in 
the next room.” 

The words which Pére Bonan—as he was called 
by the neighbors—had now to say in private, were 
destined to lead to very unexpected events. After 
referring to the alteration which had appeared of late 
in Gabriel’s manner, the old man began by asking 
him, sorrowfully but not suspiciously, whether he 
still preserved his old affection for Rose. On receiv- 
ing an eager answer in the affirmative, Pére Bonan 
then referred to the persecution still raging through 
the country ; and to the consequent possibility that 
he, like others of his countrymen, might yet be called 
to suffer, and perhaps to die, for the cause of his re- 
ligion. If this last act of self-sacrifice were required 
of him Rose would be left unprotected, unless her 
afffanced husband performed his promise to her, and 
assumed, without delay, the position of her lawful 
guardian. ‘‘Let me know that you will do this,” 
concluded the old man. ‘I shall be resigned to all 
that may be required of me, if I can only know that 
I shall not die leaving Rose unprotected.’’ Gabriel 
gave the promise—gave it with his whole heart. As 
he took leave of Pére Bonan, the old man said to 
him— 

‘* Come here to-morrow: I shall know more then 
than I know now—I shall be able to fix with cer- 
tainty the day for the fulfillment of your engagement 
with Rose.” 

Why did Gabriel hesitate at the farm-house door? 
looking back on Pére Bonan as though he would fain 
say something, and yet not speaking a word. Why, 
after he had gone out and had walked onward several 
paces, did he suddenly stop, return quickly to the 
farm-house, stand irresolute before the gate and then 
retrace his steps? sighing heavily as he went, but 
never pausing again on his homeward way. Because 
the torment of his horrible secret had grown harder 
to bear than ever, since he had given the promise 
that had been required of him. Because—while a 
strong impulse moved him frankly to lay bare his 
hidden dread and doubt to the father whose beloved 
daughter was soon to be his wife, there was yet a 
stronger passive influence which paralyzed on his 
lips the terrible confession that he knew not whether 
he was the son of an honest man, or the son of an 





assassin and a robber. Made desperate by his situa- 
tion, he determined while he hastened homeward to 
risk the worst, and ask that fatal question of his 
father in plain words. But this supreme trial for 
parent and child was not to be. When he entered 
the cottage Francois was absent. He had told the 
younger children that he should not be home again 
before noon on the next day. 

' Early in the morning Gabriel repaired to the farm- 
house, as he had been bidden. Influenced by his 
love for Rose—blindly confiding in the faint hope 
(which in despite of heart and conscience he still 
forced himself to cherish) that his father might be 
innocent, he now preserved the appearance, at least, 
of perfect calmness. ‘If [ tell my secret to Rose’s 
father, I risk disturbing in him that confidence in the 
future safety of his child for which I am his present 
and only warrant.’”?’ Something like this thought 
was in Gabriel’s mind as he took the hand of Pére 
Bonan, and waited anxiously to hear what was re- 
quired of him on that day. 

‘¢ We have a short respite from danger, Gabriel,”’ 
said the old man. ‘* News has come to me that the 
spoilers of our churches and the murderers of our 
congregations have been stopped on their way hither- 
ward by tidings which have reached them from an- 
other district. This interval of peace and safety will 
be a short one—we must take advantage of it while 
it is yet ours. My name is among the names on the 
list of the denounced : if the soldiers of the Republic 
find me here—but we will say nothing more of this ; 
it is of Rose and of you that I must now speak. On 
this very evening your marriage may be solemnized 
with all the wonted rites of our holy religion, and 
the blessing may be pronounced over you by the lips 
of a priest. This evening, therefore, Gabriel, you 
must become the husband and the protector of 
Rose. Listen to me attentively, and I will tell you 
how.” 

This was the substance of what Gabriel now heard 
from Pére Bonan : 

Not very long before the persecutions broke out in 
Brittany, a priest—known generally by the name of 
Father Paul—was appointed to a curacy in one of 
the northern districts of the province. He fulfilled 
all the duties of his station in such a manner, as to 
win the confidence and affection of every member of 
his congregation, and was often spoken of with re- 
spect even in parts of the country distant from the 
scene of his labors. It was not, however, until the 
troubles broke out, and the destruction and bloodshed 
began, that he became renowned far and wide, from 
one end of Brittany to another. From the date of the 
very first persecutions the name of Father Paul was 
a rallying cry of the hunted peasantry: he was their 
great encouragement under oppression ; their exam- 
ple in danger; their last and only consoler in the 
hour of death. Wherever havoc and ruin raged most 
fiercel y—wherever the pursuit was hottest and the 
slaughter-most cruel, there the intrepid priest was 
sure to be seen pursuing his sacred duties in defiance 
of every peril. His hair. breadth escapes from death 
—his extraordinary re-appearances in parts of the 
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country where no one ever expected to see him 
again, were regarded by the poorer classes with 
superstitious awe. Wherever Father Paul appeared 
with his black dress, his calm face, and the ivory 
crucifix which he always carried in his hand, the 
people reverenced him as more than mortal; and 
grew at last to believe that, single-handed, he would 
successfully defend his religion against the armies of 
the republic. But their simple confidence in his 
powers of resistance was soon destined to be shaken. 
Fresh reinforcements arrived in Brittany, and over- 
ran the whole province from one end to the other. 
One morning, after celebrating service in a disman- 
tled church, and after narrowly escaping with his 
life from those who pursued him, the priest disap- 
peared. Secret inquiries were made after him in all 
directions; but he was heard of no more. 

Many weary days had passed, and the dispirited 
peasantry had already mourned him as dead, when 
some fishermen on the northern coast observed a 
ship of light burden in the offing, making signals to 
the shore. They put off to her in their boats; and, 
on reaching the deck, saw standing before them the 
well-remembered figure of Father Paul. He had re- 
turned to his congregations, and had founded the new 
altar that they were to worship at on the deck ofa ship! 
Razed from the face of the earth, their Church had 
not been destroyed; for Father Paul, and the priests 
who acted with him, had given that Church a refuge 
on the sea. Henceforth their children could still be 
baptized, their sons and daughters could still be mar- 
ried, the burial of their dead could still be solemniz- 
ed, under the sanction of the old religion—for which, 
not vainly, they had suffered so patiently and so long. 
Throughout the remaining time of trouble the ser- 
vices were uninterrupted on board the ship. A code 
of signals was established, by which those on shore 
were always enabled to direct their brethren at sea 
toward such parts of the coast as happened to be un- 
infested by the enemies of their worship. On the 
morning of Gabriel’s visit to the farm-house, these 
signals had shaped the course of the ship toward the 
extremity of the peninsula of Quiberon. The people 
of the district were all prepared to expect the appear- 
ance of the vessel some time in the evening, and had 
their boats ready at a moment’s notice to put off and 
attend the service. At the conclusion of this service 
Pére Bonan had arranged that the marriage of his 
daughter and Gabriel was to take place. 

They waited for evening at the farm-house. A 
little before sunset the ship was signaled as in sight ; 
and then Pére Bonan and his wife, followed by Ga- 
briel and Rose, set forth over the heath to the beach. 
With the solitary exception of Francois Sarzeau, the 
whole population of the neighborhood was already 
assembled there : Gabriel’s brother and sisters being 
among the number. It was the calmest evening that 
had been known for months. There was not a cloud 
in the lustrous sky—not a ripple on the still surface 
of the sea. The smallest children were suffered by 
their mothers to stray down on the beach as they 
pleased; for the waves of the great ocean slept as 
tenderly and noiselessly on their sandy bed as if they 





had been changed into the waters of an inland lake. 
Slow, almost imperceptible, was the approach of the 
ship: there was hardly a breath of wind to carry her 
on: she was just drifting gently with the landward 
set of the tide at that hour, while her sails hung idly 
against the masts. Long after the sun had gone 
down the congregation still waited and watched on 
the beach. The moon and stars were arrayed in. 
their glory of the night before the ship dropped 
anchor. Then the muffled tolling of a bell came 
solemnly across the quiet waters; and then, from 
every creek along the shore as far the eye could 
reach, the black forms of the fishermen’s boats shot 
out swift and stealthy into the shining sea. 

By the time the boats had arrived alongside of the 
ship, the lamp had been kindled before the altar, and 
its flame was gleaming red and dull in the radiant 
moonlight. Two of the priests on board were 
clothed in their robes of office, and were waiting in 
their appointed places to begin the service. But 
there was a third, dressed only in the ordinary attire 
of his calling, who mingled with the congregation, 
and spoke a few words to each of the persons com- 
posing it, as, one by one, they mounted the sides of 
the ship. Those who had never seen him before 
knew by the famous ivory crucifix in his hand that 
the priest who received them was Father Paul. 
Gabriel looked at this man, whom he now beheld 
for the first time, with a mixture of astonishment 
and awe; for he saw that the renowned chief of the 
Christians of Brittany was, to all appearance, but 
little older than himself. The expression on the 
pale, calm fuce of the priest was so gentle and kind, 
that children just able to walk tottered up to him, 
and held familiarly by the skirts of his black gown, 
whenever his clear, blue eyes rested on theirs, 
while he beckoned them to his side. No one would 
ever have guessed from the countenance of Father 
Paul what deadly perils he had confronted, but for 
the scar of a sabre-wound, as yet hardly healed, 
which ran across his forehead. That wound had 
been dealt while he was kneeling before the altar, in 
the last church in Brittany which had escaped spo- 
liation. He would have died where he knelt, but 
for the peasants who were praying with him, and 
who, unarmed as they were, threw themselves 
like tigers on the soldiery, and at awful! sacrifice 
of their own lives, saved the life of their priest. 
There was not a man now on board the ship who 
would have hesitated, had the occasion called for it 
again, to have rescued him in the same way. 

The service began. Since the days when the 
primitive Christians worshiped amid the caverns of 
the earth, can any service be imagined nobler in 
itself, or sublimer in the circumstances surrounding 
it, than that which was now offered up? Here was 
no artificial pomp, no gaudy profusion of ornament, 
no attendant grandeur of man’s creation. All around 
this church spread the hushed and awful majesty of 
the tranquil sea. Theroof of this cathedral was the 
immeasurable heaven, the pure moon its one great 
light, the countless glories of the stars its only adorn- 
ment. Here were no hired singers or rich priest- 
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princes ; no curious sight-seers, or careless lovers of 
sweet sounds. This congregation and they who 
had gathered it together, were all poor alike, all per- 
secuted alike, all worshiping alike to the overthrow 
of their worldly interests, and at the imminent peril 
of their lives. How brightly and tenderly the moon- 
light shone upon the altar and the people before it! 
—how solemnly and divinely the deep harmonies, 
as they chanted the penitential Psalms, mingled with 
the hoarse singing of the freshening night-breeze in 
the rigging of the ship !—how sweetly the still, rush- 
ing murmur of many voices, as they uttered the re- 
sponses together, now died away and now rose again 
softly into the mysterious night! 

Of all the members of the congregation—young or 
old—there was but one over whom that impressive 
service exercised no influence of consolation or of 
peace: thatone was Gabriel. Often, throughout the 
day, his reproaching conscience had spoken within 
him again and again. Often, when he joined the 
little assembly on the beach, he turned away his face 
in secret shame and apprehension from Rose and her 
father. Vainly, after gaining the deck of the ship, 
did he try to meet the eye of Father Paul as frankly, 
as readily, and as affectionately as others met it. 
The burden of concealment seemed too heavy to be 
borne in the presence of the priest—and yet, tor- 
ment as it was, he still bore it! But when he knelt 
with the rest of the congregation and saw Rose knee!l- 
ing by his side—when he felt the oalmness of the 
solemn night and the still sea filling his heart—when 
the sounds of the first prayers spoke with a dread 
spiritual language of their own to his soul—then, 
the remembrance of the confession which he had 
neglected, and the terror of receiving unprepared the 
sacrament which he knew would be offered to him 
—grew too vivid to be endured: the sense that he 
merited no longer, though once worthy of it, the 
confidence in his perfect truth and candor placed in 
him by the woman with whom he was soon to stand 
before the altar, overwhelmed him with shame: the 
mere act of kneeling among that congregation, the 
passive accomplice by his silence and secrecy, for 
aught he knew to the contrary, of a crime which it 
was his bounden duty to denounce, appalled him as 
if he had already committed sacrilege that could 
never be forgiven. Tears flowed down his cheeks, 
though he strove to repress them: sobs burst from 
him, though he tried to stifle them. He knew that 
others besides Rose were looking at him in astonish- 
ment and alarm; but he could neither control him- 
self, nor move to leave his place, nor raise his eyes 
even—until suddenly he felt a hand laid on his 
shoulder. That touch, slight as it was, ran through 
him instantly. He looked up, and saw Father Paul 
standing by his side. 

Beckoning to him to follow, and signing to the 
congregation not to suspend their devotions, he led 
Gabriel out of the assembly—then paused for a mo- 
ment, reflecting—then, beckoning again, took him 
into the cabin of the ship, and closed the door 
carefully. 

“You have something on your mind,” he said 





simply and quietly, taking the young man by the 
hand. ‘I may beable to relieve you, if you tell me 
what it is.”’ 

As Gabriel heard these gentle words, and saw, by 
the light of a lamp which burnt before a cross fixed 
against the wall, the sad kindness of expression with 
which the priest was regarding him, the oppression 
that had lain so long on his heart seemed to leave it 
in an instant. The haunting fear of ever divulging 
his fatal suspicions and his fatal secret had vanished, 
as it were, at the touch of Father Paul’s hand. For 
the first time, he now repeated to another ear—the 
sounds of prayer and praise rising grandly the while 
from the congregation above—his grandfather’s death- 
bed confession, word for word almost, as he had 
heerd it in the cottage on the night of the storm. 

Once, and once only, did Father Paul interrupt 
the narrative, which in whispers was addressed to 
him. Gabriel had hardly repeated the first two or 
three sentences of his grandfather’s confession, when 
the priest, in quick, altered tones, abruptly asked 
him his name and place of abode. As the question 
was answered, Father Paul’s calm face became 
suddenly agitated; but the next moment, resolutely 
resuming his self-possession, he bowed his head, as 
a sign that Gabriel was to continue; clasped his 
trembling hands, and raising them as if in silent 
prayer, fixed his eyes intently on the cross. He 
never looked away from it while the terrible nar- 
rative proceeded. But when Gabriel described his 
search at The Merchant’s Table; and, referring to 
his father’s behavior since that time, appealed to the 
priest to know whether he might, even yet, in de- 
fiance of appearances, be still filially justified in 
doubting whether the crime had really been per- 
petrated—then Father Paul moved near to him once 
more, and spoke again. 

‘‘Compose yourself, and look at me,” he said, 


with all and more than all his former sad kindness of 


voice and manner, ‘1 can end your doubts forever. 
Gabriel—your father was guilty in intention and in 
act; but the victim of his crime still lives. I can 
prove it.” 

Gabriel’s heart beat wildly: a deadly coldness 
crept over him as he saw Father Paul loosen the 
fastening of his cassock round the throat. At that 
instant the chanting of the congregation above ceas- 
ed; and, then, the sudden and awful stillness was 
deepened rather than interrupted by the faint sound 
of one voice, praying. Slowly and with trembling 
fingers the priest removed the band round his neck— 
paused a little—sighed heavily, and pointed to a scar 
which was now plainly visible on one side of his 
throat. He said something at the same time; but 
the bell above tolled while he spoke. It was the 
signal of the elevation of the Host. Gabriel felt an 
arm passed round him, guiding him to his knees and 
sustaining him from sinking to the floor. For one 
moment longer he was conscious that the bell had 
stopped—that there was dead silence—that Father 
Paul was kneeling by him beneath the cross; then 
all objects around vanished, and he saw and knew 
nothing more. 
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When he recovered his senses he was still in the 
cabin; the man whose life his father had attempted 
was bending over him, and sprinkling water on his 
face; and the clear voices of the women and children 
of the congregation were joining the voices of the 
men in singing the Agnus Det. 

*‘ Look up at me without fear, Gabriel,’’ said the 
priest. ‘I desire not to avenge injuries: J visit not 
the sins of the father on the child. Look up, and lis- 
ten—I have strange things to speak of! and 1 have a 
sacred mission to fulfill before the morning, in which 
you must be my guide.” 

Gabriel attempted to kneel and kiss his hand; but 
Father Paul stopped him, and said—pointing to the 
cross—‘‘ Kneel to that—not to me: not to your 
fellow-mortal, and your friend; for I will be your 
friend, Gabriel—believing that God’s mercy has or- 
dered itso. And now listen to me,” he proceeded, 
with a brotherly tenderness in his manner which 
went to Gabriel’s heart. ‘‘The service is nearly 
ended. What 1 have to tell you must be told at 
once: the errand on which you will guide me must 
be performed before to-morrow dawns. Sit here, 
near me, and attend to what I now say.” 

Gabriel obeyed: Father Paul then proceeded 
thus— 

‘<T believe the confession made to you by your 
grandfather to have been true in every particular. 
On the evening to which he referred you, I approach- 
ed your cottage, as he said, for the purpose of asking 
shelter for the night. At that period [ had been 
studying hard to qualify myself for the holy calling 
which I now pursue; and, on the completion of my 
studies, had indulged in the recreation of a tour on 
foot through Brittany, by way of innocently and 
agreeably occupying the leisure time then at my dis- 
posal, before I entered the priesthood. When I ac- 
costed your father I had lost my way, had been 
walking for many hours, and was glad of any rest 
that I could get for the night. It is unnecessary to 
pain you now by reference to the events which fol- 
lowed my entrance under your father’s roof. I re- 
member nothing that happened from the time when 
I laid down to sleep before the fire, until the time 
when I recovered my senses at the place which you 
call The Merchant’s Table. My first sensation was 
that of being moved into the cold air: when 1 opened 
my eyes I saw the great Druid stones rising close 
above me, and two men on either side of me rifling 
my pockets. They found nothing valuable there, 
and were about to leave me where I lay, when I 
gathered strength enough to appeal to their mercy 
through their cupidity. Money was not scarce with 
me then, and I was able to offer them a rich reward 
(which they ultimately received as I had promised) 
if they would take me to any place where I could 
get shelter and medical help. I suppose they infer- 
red by my language and accent—perhaps also by the 
linen I wore, which they examined closely—that [ 
belonged to the higher ranks of the community in 
spite of the plainness of my outer garments, and 
might therefore be in a position to make good my 
promise to them. I heard one say to the other, 





‘Let us risk it;’ and then they took me in their 
arms, carried me down to a boat on the beach, and 
rowed to a vessel in the offing. The next day they 
disembarked me at Paimbceuf, where I got the assist- 
ance which I so much needed. I learnt through the 
confidence they were obliged to place in me in order 
to give me the means of sending them their promised 
reward, that these men were smugglers, and that 
they were in the habit of using the cavity in which 
{ had been laid as a place of concealment for goods 
and for letters of advice to their accomplices. This 
accounted for their finding me. As to my wound, I 
was informed by the surgeon who attended me that 
it had missed being inflicted in a mortal part by less 
than a quarter of an inch, and that, as it was, nothing 
but the action of the night air in coagulating the 
blood over the place had, in the first instance, saved 
my life. Tobe brief, I recovered after a long ill- 
ness, returned to Paris, and was called to the priest- 
hood. The will of my superiors obliged me to per- 
form the first duties of my vocation in the great city ; 
but my own wish was to be appointed to a cure of 
souls in your province, Gabriel. Can you imagine 
why?” 

The answer to this question was in Gabriel’s 
heart; but he was still too deeply awed and affected 
by what he had heard to give it utterance. 

‘‘T must tell you then what my motive was,”’ said 
Father Paul. ‘‘You must know first that I uni- 
formly abstained from disclosing to any one where 
and by whom my life had been attempted. I kept 
this a secret from the men who rescued me—from 
the surgeon—from my own friends even. My reason 
for such a proceeding was, [ would fain believe, a 
Christian reason. I hope I had always felt a sincere 
and humble desire to prove myself, by the help of 
God, worthy of the sacred vocation to which I was 
destined. But my miraculous escape from death 
made an impression on my mind, which gave me an- 
other and an infinitely higher view of this vocation 
—the view which I have since striven, and shall al- 
ways strive for the future to maintain. As I lay, 
during the first days of my recovery, examining my 
own heart, and consideriag in what manner it would 
be my duty to act toward your father, when I was 
restored to health, a thought came into my mind 
which calmed, comforted and resolved all my doubts. 
I said within myself—‘ In a few months more | shall 
be called to be one of the chosen ministers of God. 
If I am worthy of my vocation, my first desire to- 
ward this man who has attempted to take my life, 
should be, not to know that human justice has over- 
taken him, but to know that he has truly and reli- 
giously repented and made atonement for his guilt. 
To such repentance and atonement let it be my duty 
to call him; if he reject that appeal, and be hardened 
only the more against me because I have forgiven 
him my injuries, then it will be time enough to de- 
nounce him for his crimes to his fellow men. 
Surely it must be well for me here and hereafter, if 
I begin my career in the holy priesthood by helping 
to save from hell the soul of the man who, of all 
others, has most cruelly wronged me.’ It was for 
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this reason, Gabriel—it was because I desired to go 
straightway to your father’s cottage and reclaim him 
afier he had believed me to be dead—that I kept the 
secret, and entreated of my superiors that I might be 
sent to Brittany. But this, as I have said, was not 
to be at first, and when my desire was granted, my 
place was assigned me in a far district. The perse- 
cution under which we still suffer broke out; the 
designs of my life were changed; my own will be- 
came no longer mine to guide me. But, through sor- 
row and suffering, and danger and bloodshed, I am 
now led after many days to the execution of that first 
purpose which I formed on entering the priesthood. 
Gabriel! when the service is over, and the congre- 
gation are dispersed, you must guide me to the door 
of your father’s cottage.”’ 

He held up his hand, in sign of silence, as Gabriel 
was about to answer. Just then the officiating 
priests above were pronouncing the final benediction. 
When it was over Father Paul opened the cabin 
door. As he ascended the steps, followed by Ga- 
briel, Pére Bonan met them. The old man looked 
doubtfully and searchingly on his future son-in-law, 
as he respectfully whispered a few words in the ear 
of the priest. Father Paul listened attentively, an- 
swered in a whisper, and then turned to Gabriel, first 
telling the few people near them to withdraw a 
little. ‘I have been asked whether there is any 
impediment to your marriage,’’ he said, ‘‘and have 
answered that there is none. What you have said to 
me has been said in confession, and is a secret be- 
tween us two. Remember that; and forget not, at 
the same time, the service which I shall require of 
you to-night after the marriage ceremony is over. 
Where is Rose Bonan?” he added aloud, looking 
round him. Rose came forward. Father Paul 
took her hand and placed it in Gabriel’s. ‘ Lead 
her to the altar steps,’’ he said, “and wait there for 
me.’’ 

It was more than an hour later; the boats had left 
the ship’s side ; the congregation had dispersed over 
the face of the country—but still the vessel remained 
at anchor. ‘Those who were left in her watched the 
Jand more anxiously than usual; for they knew that 
Father Paul had risked meeting the soldiers of the 
republic by trusting himself on shore. A boat was 
awaiting his return on the beach; half of the crew, 
armed, being posted as scouts in various directions 
on the high land of the heath. They would have 
followed and guarded the priest to the place of his 
destination, but he forbade it, and, leaving them ab- 
ruptly, walked swiftly onward with one young man 
only for his companion. 

Gabriel had committed his brother and his sisters 
to the charge of Rose. They were to goto the farm- 
house that night with his newly-married wife and 
her father and mother. Father Paul had desired that 
this might be done. When Gabriel and he were leit 
alone to follow the path which led to the fisherman’s 
cottage, the priest never spoke while they walked 
on—never looked aside either to the right or the left 
—al ways held his ivory crucifix clasped to his breast. 
They arrived at the door. ‘ Knock,” whispered 





Father Paul to Gabriel, ‘and then wait here with 
me.” 

The door was opened. On a lovely moonlight 
night Francois Sarzeau had stood on that threshold, 
years since, with a bleeding body in his arms: on a 
lovely moonlight night, he now stood there again, 
confronting the very man whose life he had attempt- 
ed, and knowing him not. 

Father Paul advanced a few paces, so that the 
moonlight fell fuller on his features, and removed his 
hat. Francois Sarzeau looked, started, moved one 
step back, then stood motionless and perfectly silent, 
while all traces of expression of any kind suddenly 
vanishéd trom his face. Then the calm, clear tones 
of the priest stole gently on the dead silence. ‘I 
bring a message of peace and forgiveness from a 
guest of former years,’’ he said, and pointed as he 
spoke to the place where he had been wounded in 
the neck. For one moment Gabriel saw his father 
trembling violently from head to foot—then his limbs 
steadied again—stiffened suddenly, as if struck by 
catalepsy. His lips parted, but without quivering ; 
his eyes glared, but without moving in their orbits. 
The lovely moonlight itself looked ghastly and hor- 
rible shining on the supernatural panic-deformity ot 
that face! Gabriel turned away his head in terror. 
He heard the voice of Father Paul saying to him: 
‘Wait here till I come back’’—then there was an 
instant of silence again—then a low groaning sound, 
that seemed to articulate the name of God; a sound 
unlike his father’s voice, unlike any human voice he 
had ever heard—and then the noise of aclosing door. 
He looked up and saw that he was standing alone 
before the cottage. 

Once, after an interval he approached the window 
He just saw through it the hand of the priest holding 
on high the ivory crucifix; but stopped not to see 
more, for he heard such words, such sounds, as 
drove him back to his former place. There he 
staid until the noise of something falling heavily 
within the cottage struck on his ear. Again he ad- 
vanced toward the door, heard Father Paul praying, 
listened for several minutes, then heard a moaning 
voice, now joining itself to the voice of the priest, 
now choked in sobs and bitter wailing. Once more 
he went back out of hearing, and stirred not again 
from his place. He waited a long and a weary time 
there—so long that one of the scouts on the look-out 
came toward him, evidently suspicious of the delay 
in the priest’s return. He waved the man back, and 
then looked again toward the door. At last, he saw 
it open—saw Father Paul approach him, leading 
Francois Sarzeau by the hand. 

The fisherman never raised his downcast eyes to 
his son’s face ; tears trickled silently over his cheeks; 
he followed the hand that led him, as a little child 
might have followed it, listening anxiously and hum- 
bly at the priest’s side to every word that he spoke. 
‘* Gabriel,’ said Father Paul, in a voice which trem- 
bled a.little, for the first time that night—‘ Gabriel, 
it has pleased God to grant the perfect fulfillment of 
the purpose which brought me to this place; I tell 
you this, as all that you need—as all, I believe, that 
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you would wish—to know of what has passed while 
you have been left waiting for me here. Such words 
as [ have now to speak to you, are spoken by your 
father’s earnest desire. It is his own wish that I 
should communicate to you his confession of having 
secretly followed you to The Merchant’s Table, and 
of having discovered (as you discovered) that no evi- 
dence of his guilt remained there. This admission 
he thinks will be enough to account for his conduct 
toward yourself from that time to this. I have 
next to tell you (also at your father’s desire) that 
he has promised in my presence, and now pro- 
mises again in yours, sincerity of repentance in this 
manner : 

‘‘ When the persecution of our religion has ceased 
(as cease it will, and that speedily, be assured of it!) 
he solemnly pledges himself henceforth to devote his 
life, his strength, and what worldly possessions he 
may have or may acquire, to the task of re-erecting 
and restoring the road-side crosses which have been 
sacrilegiously overthrown and destroyed in his native 
province, and to doing good—good where he may. 
I have now said all that is required of me, and may 
bid you farewell—bearing with me the happy re- 
membrance that I have left a father and son recon- 
ciled and restored to each other. May God bless 
and prosper you, and those dear to you, Gabriel! 
May God accept your father’s repentance, and bless 
him also throughout his future life !”’ 

He took their hands, pressed them long and warm- 
ly, then turned and walked quickly down the path 
which led to the beach. Gabriel dared not trust 
himself yet to speak; but he raised his arm and put 
it gently round his father’s neck. The two stood to- 
gether so, looking out dimly through the tears that 
filled their eyes to the sea. They saw the boat put 
off in the bright track of the moonlight, and reach 
the vessel’s side: they watched the spreading of the 
sails, and followed the slow course of the ship till 
she disappeared past a distant headland from sight. 
Afier that, they went into the cottage together. 
They knew it not then—but they had seen the last, 
in this world, of Father Paul! 

The events foretold by the good priest happened 
sooner than even he had anticipated. A new govern- 
ment ruled the destinies of France, and the persecu- 
tion ceased in Brittany. Among other propositions 
which were then submitted to the parliament was 
one advocating the restoration of the road-side crosses 
throughout the province. It was found, however, 
on inquiry, that these crosses were to be counted by 
thousands; and that the mere cost of the wood re- 
quired to re-erect them necessitated an expenditure 
of money which the bankrupt nation could ill afford 
to spare. While this project was under discussion, 
and before it was finally rejected, one man had under- 
taken the task which the government shrank from 
attempting. When Gabriel left the cottage, taking 
his brother and sisters to live with his wife and him- 
self at the farm-house, Francois left it also, to per- 
form in highway and byeway his promise to Father 
Paul. For months and months he labored without 





intermission at nis task; still, always doing good, 
and rendering help and kindness and true charity to 
all whom he could serve. He walked many a weary 
mile, toiled through many a hard day’s work, hum- 
bled himself even to beg of others, to get wood 
enough to restore a single cross. No one ever heard 
him complain, ever saw him impatient, ever detected 
him in faltering at his task. The shelter in an out- 
house, the crust of bread and drink of water, which 
he could always get from the peasantry, seemed to 
suffice him. Among the people who watched his 
perseverance a belief began to gain ground, that his 
life would be miraculously prolonged until he had 
completed his undertaking from one end of Brittany 
to the other. But this was not to be. He was seen 
one cold autumn evening silently and steadily at 
work as usual, setting up a new cross on the site of 
one which had been shattered to splinters in the 
troubled times. In the morning he was found lying 
dead beneath the sacred symbol which his own 
hands had completed and erected in its place during 
the night. They buried him where he lay; and the 
priest who consecrated the ground allowed Gabriel 
to engrave his father’s epitaph in the wood of the 
cross. Jt was simply the initials letters of the dead 
man’s name, followed by this inscription—‘ Pray 
Jor the repose of his soul: he died penitent, and 


the doer of good words !” 


Once, and once only, did Gabriel hear any thing 
of Father Paul. The good priest showed, by writ- 
ing to the farm-house, that he had not forgotten the 
family so largely indebted to him for their happi- 
ness. The letter was dated ‘‘Rome.’’ Father Paul 
said, that such services as he had been permitted to 
render to the Church in Brittany, had obtained for him 
a new, a far more glorious trust than any he had yet 
held. He had been recalled from his curacy, and 
appointed to be at the head of a mission which was 
shortly to be dispatched to convert the inhabitants 
of a savage and a far-distant land to the Christian 
faith. He now wrote, as his brethren with him were 
writing, to take leave of all friends forever in this 
world, before setting out—for it was well known to 
the chosen persons entrusted with the new mission, 
that they could only hope to advance its object by 
cheerfully risking their own lives for the sake of 
their religion. He gave his blessing to Frangois 
Sarzeau, to Gabriel, and to his family; and bade 
them affectionately farewell for the last time. There 
was a postscript in the letter, which was addressed 
to Rose, and which she often read afterward with 
tearful eyes. The writer begged that, if she should 
have any children, she would show her friendly and 
Christian remembrance of him by teaching them to 
pray (as he hoped she herself would pray)’ that 
a blessing might attend Father Paul’s labors in 
the distant land. The priest’s loving petition was 
never forgotten. When Rose taught its first prayer 


to her first child, the litthe creature was instructed 
to end the few simple words pronounced nightly 
at its mother’s knees, with:—‘God bless Father 
Paul !’’ 
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YOU’VE SLIGHTED ME. 





BY ERASTUS W. ELLSWORTH. 





WITH a rose in my button, persuaded to rove 
Away o’er the meadow, my Jenny to see ; 
My heart was as faithfully honest in love, 
As ever a lassie could need it to be. 
I whistled, and sang, and swung my cane, 
Thinking of nothing at all but Jane; 
And there in the garden I greeted my bird, 
But imagine my wonder at what I heard : 
‘¢ Charley,’’ said she, ‘‘ you’ve slighted me— 
You ’ve slighted me— 
You ’ve slighted me ; 
Charley,’’ said she, ‘‘ you ’ve slighted me.”? 


O answer me quickly: when was it, and where ? 

By every planet of glimmering fire 
I vow, protest, assever, and swear, 

Jane is the joy of my darling desire! 
Availing me nothing was telling her so; 
Twitching her bonnet she turned to go; 
Turning, she went, and turned once more, 
With her hand on the handle of the door: 

‘¢ Charley,’ said she, ‘‘ you ’ve slighted me— 

You ’ve slighted me— 
You ’ve slighted me; 
Charley,’’ said she, ‘‘ you ’ve slighted me.’’ 


Besieged with blue-devils, and dying at heart, 
Sorrowing sorely, I tarried away ; 
Eating nor sleeping, and moping apart, 
Welcoming never the dawn of a day; 
Till over the meadow, with careful cane, 
Came the grandmother of my Jane: 
** Ah, Charley ! ah, cruel! you’re killing her fast! 
I made her acknowledge it all at last— 
‘ Charley,’ says she, ‘is slighting me— 
Is slighting me— 
Is slighting me ; 
Charley,’ says she, ‘is slighting me.’ ”’ 


I sprang from my corner, I straightened my hair ; 
I picked a new blossom, I cut a new cane; 
I vow, protest, assever, and swear, 
There was nothing whatever between me and Jane. 
To dote, and doubt, and never explain, 
Is wreck and ravage of heart and brain; 
Cronies may ponder a thing or two, 
But between lovers it never will do. 
*¢ Charley,’? said she, ‘‘ you ’ve slighted me— 
You ’ve slighted we— 
You ’ve slighted me; 
Charley,’ said she, *‘ you ’ve slighted me.”’ 








VESPERS. 





BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 





Trinita de’ Monti. . . 


ARIsE! the sun-clouds warn us it is time— 
The door swings open, let us enter here— 

Up the steep steps with noiseless foot we climb, 
As if they led to some celestial sphere. 


Listen! the nuns are gliding in unseen— 
And now begins the low heart-melting strain. 
Your tears are falling—let them fall—nor screen 
From me your eyes—I know that sad, sweet pain. 


. . - Rome. 


Again, again that penitential wail ! 
Your clasped hands tremble—now the voices die— 
Let us go hence—your quivering lips turn pale ;— 
Hushed is the hymn so like an angel’s sigh. 


The day is fled—these walls are not our home— 
Forth in the breeze of evening let us stand ; 

Come! lean on me as we descend to Rome 
From what has seemed the angel’s spirit-land ! 
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SONNET.—DEW. 





BY WM. 


ALEXANDER, 





WHEN the blue sky is cloudless, calm and clear, 
Thy pearly drops are copiously shed, 
Bespangling sward, herb, tree and flowery bed 

With silvery crystals bright as angel’s tear— 

Refreshed, the Morn her sweets doth then disclose, 
And drinks thy lymph nectarious with delight— 
Sweet distillation of the ebon night, 


Which beautifies so every opening rose. 
Divine restorative! when Nature faints 
Thy drops are sprinkled that she may revive, 
With verdure deepened and with flowers alive, 
Decked in rich colors God’s own pencil paints. 
Thy presence makes both hill and valley blest ; 
Thy absence is a curse—and earth is then distrest. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 





BY WILLIAM DOWE. 





Our Washington’s a watchword such as ne’er 


Shall sink while there’s an echo left in air. 


Byron. 


For he was Freedom’s champion, one of those 
The few in number, who have not o’erstept 

The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons; he had kept 


The whiteness of his soul! and thus men o’er him wept. 


Mvcu as has been written and spoken of Wash- 
ington, the world will never be tired of hearing and 
reading more about him; the theme of his life and 
career is inexhaustible. As a general thing, people 
regard his distinction to arise, suddenly and solely 
trom the period of the Revolution. But Washington 
was widely talked of, long before. He had ante- 
cedents not unworthy of his revolutionary renown. 
Some are apt to depreciate his soldiership; but it 
was really one of the strongest biases and traits of 
his character. The boy, George Washington, was 
adventurous and energetic ; and he was a soldier be- 
fore he was fairly a man. In his nineteenth year 
he was e major of militia, with a salary of abouta 
thousand dollars a year. At that time, he was a 
tall, sunburnt fellow, standing over six feet in his 
stockings, fond of walking and leaping, and dexterous 
at the sword exercise and with the rifle. After a 
little time he was sent by Governor Dinwiddie to 
talk to the commander of the French troops, who 
were then making incursions into the country of the 
Ohio, from Canada, and approaching the western 
frontier of Virginia, in a menacing manner. The 
Frenchman did not give a very satisfactory account 
of himself or his intentions when our young hero 
questioned him. But Washington’s journey was 
not in vain. He reconnottred the French position 
closely, taking a picture of it in his mind’s eye, with 
the keen glance of a forest hunter, and after a fatiguing 
and perilous journey, made his way back to Rich- 
mond. At the age of twenty-two, he marched, as 
colonel, at the head of a little army, and began those 
hostilities against the French, which General Wolf 
afterward concluded, sweeping them forever from 
the North of this continent. During this expedition 
he was all energy and vigilance, and kept a journal 
of the eampaign. This keeping a journal was one 
of his habits since boyhood—and it remained with 
him throughout his career. After marching through 
a wilderness, he struck his first military blow against 
his subsequent good allies, the French, at Great 
Meadows—suddenly assailing a party under Jumon- 
ville, who were dodging about and waylaying his 
movements. Jumonville was killed, with several 


of his men, and the rest were made prisoners. As 
war had not been formally declared, this affair made 
a great noise ; and it was said the French officer was 
unfairly set upon. But there was no doubt of the 


IBID. 


ported by Governor Dinwiddie and the Virginian 
Legislature, and also by the Home Government. 
Twenty years before he went up to Cambridge as 
generalissimo, his name was part of the history of 
England. Colonel Washington was talked of in 
London before General Washington—praised by one 
British ministry before he was denounced by another. 
The journal that he had kept, on the Western Cam- 
paign, was published in England, to show the de- 
signs and movements of the French, and was eagerly 
read and quoted. Horace Walpole, in his Memoirs 
of George I]., has some sarcastic allusions to the 
young Virginian Colonel, in connection with this 
affair. He says: ‘In the express which Major 
Washington dispatched on his preceding little vic- 
tory, he concluded with these words: ‘T heard the 
bullets whistle, and, believe me, there is something 
charming in the sound.’ However, this brave brag- 
gart learned to blush for his rhodomontade, and de- 
siring to serve Braddock as aid-de-camp, acquitted 
himself nobly.”” The truth is, however, that the 
original dispatch sent to Dinwiddie, says nothing of 
‘‘ whistling bullets.” But there is one expression in 
it which may have led Walpole, writing from recol- 
lection, into the mistake. Washington, speaking of 
a clearing he had made near the Meadows—just be- 
fore meeting the French, for whom they were 
looking out—called it ‘‘a charming field for an 
encounter.”?’ The word charming, would seem to 
have caused Walpole’s misapprehension—particu- 
larly as he knew that something of this bullet-saying 
was used by the bullet-headed Charles XII. of 
Sweden, when, about the age of young Washington, 
he went into his first battle. Having asked Count 
Piper what whistling was that, and being told that 
it was thé sound of bullets, the king is said to have 
exclaimed, ‘that shall be my music henceforward.”’ 
Washington’s ‘charming field’? will remind the 
reader of Cromwell’s phrase, ‘‘a lovely company,” 
applied toa grim and hard-headed regiment of his 
saints, who always stepped firmly together, kept the 
psalm-tune correctly, and scattered the cavaliers 
like chaff before the wind, whenever they came 
across them! Noll’s idea of loveliness is original at 
all events. But as to Walpole, how little that 
curious and cankered recorder knew the man he 
was writing about! He had no prophetic sense of 
‘¢the all-hail hereafter.’’ Nevertheless, the Earl of 





Frenchman’s intentions; and Washington was sup- 
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rated by that ‘‘ brave braggart’’ of Long Meadows! 
After all, supposing Washington did say such a thing 
about the whistling bullets, it was only natural in 
one so young and so ingenuous, with his nerves yet 
vibrating to the shock of his first battle. It does 
him not the least discredit. But whether he did or 
not, that undeniable expression of ‘‘ a charming field 
for an encounter,’’ is in the same spirit—the spirit of 
a young fellow who could be excited into poetry by 
the smell of gunpowder. Young Washington had 
the young enthusiasms of a soldier. When asked 
about this recorded expression, in after years, he re- 
plied: “If I said such a thing, it must have been 
when I was very young.” 

But George was not famous in England alone, 
about that time. Shortly afterward, portions of his 
journal and papers were taken among Braddock’s 
baggage, after the bloody fusillade of Monongahela, 
and published in Paris, to prove some diplomatic 
point against the British. And, curiously enough, 
Washington was looked on by the Parisians as a 
fierce young bull-dog, of a rough and sanguinary 
nature—pretty much as ‘“‘ the monster Brandt’’ was, 
subsequently, with us, and the readers of Gertrude 
of Wyoming. A French poet, M. Thomas, did for 
poor Washington what Campbell did for the Indian 
chief—made him the nefarious character of a poem 
on the death of Jumonville, slain by British treachery ! 
So that the ‘people of Paris, reversing the order of 
the English receptions of the Virginian’s name, first 
execrated him before Lafayette taught them to talk 
of his glory with enthusiasm. What curious turns 
and changes will sometimes take place in the 
world! 

At that terrible affair of Monongahela, where Brad- 
dock was struck down in the midst of his broken 
army, Aid-de-camp Washington, then in his twenty- 
third year, did the duty of a commander, with the 
activity, coolness, and courage of a veteran. He 
rode about every where, and seemed to bear a charmed 
life, like Claverhouse of old among the Covenanters. 
He had two horses killed under him, and got four 
bullets in his coat, in that desperate effort to save the 
remnant of the panic-stricken army. It is remark- 
able that, in the histories of England used in schools 
and popularly circulated, no mention is made of 
George Washington in connection with the defeat of 
Braddock. The siege of Toulon is never mentioned 
without a notice of Bonaparte’s first effeetive military 
achievement. Virginia, however, took good care 
that the disaster of Monongahela should not pre- 
judice the character of Colonel Washington. He 
received public thanks, and a recompense ; and the 
Rev. Samuel Davies, in a sermon delivered before 
one of the yolunteer companies of the colony, made 
use of that strikingly prophetic sentence: “As a 
remarkable instance of this, { may point out to the 
public thet heroic youth, Colonel Washington, whom 

I cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved 
in so signal a manner for some important service to 
his country.’ He was then made commander-in- 
chief of the army of Virginia. Thus, on the very 
threshold of manhood, George Washington had a 





more soldierly fame, and had done more to deserve 
it, than any general of modern times, at that age. 
Wolfe and Napoleon Bonaparte did splendid things 
in their early years; but Washington showed him- 
self beyond both, and bore heavier responsibilities 
than either. This should be remembered by those 
who affect to think that the American Liberator is 
not to be placed high on the rolls of soldiership. 
Indeed, if Washington was not a great soldier—as 
Hannibal was a great soldier—full of foresight, 
strategy, promptness, and patience, he could not have 
held his military truncheon for a year, in the war of 
the revolution. The English armies were not the 
only things he had to conquer. He had to overcome 
the caution and reluctance of Congress, who would 
not give him an army lest he should make himself a 
king. For the arduous business he was to perform, 
he had not so much an army as a loose militia force, 
coming and going from his camp under its own state 
leaders—like the desultory clansmen of old, march- 
ing, temporarily, with their chiefs, to aid the sove- 
reign in his campaigns. In a word—having perused 
the history of our eight years’ struggle, you lay down 
the book, and say, Washington himself was the 
source and the soul of that ever-memorable warfare. 
Another general would have lost all patience, head, 
hope, courage—every thing. But he stood up in the 
midst of the storm and discouragement, lived down 
all distrust, and held right on, with a fortitude of 
which the world has given no similar example in 
ancient or modern times. If Washington was not a 
great soldier, we really do not know where to look 
for one, on all the rolls of history. 

Every thing that concerns the great Virginian 
chief must be forever interesting. His family, in the 
old times, ranked among the independent gentry, and 
intermarried with the noblemen of England. This 
seems a trivial thing when compared with his re- 
nown. But the truth is, Washington himself liked 
to think of it, and perhaps it exercised no slight in- 
fluence on his dignified character and career. He 
always had the high heart of a gentleman, and loved 
the pretension. Francis the First used to call him- 
self only “the first gentleman of France.”” Wash- 
ington was the first gentleman in America. The 
name, Washington, is to be found in Clarendon, To- 
land, Hutchinson, and a hundred other English wri- 
ters. There is, in the county of Durham, a parish 
called Washington. Hutchinson, in his History of 
Durham, says it was held by William de Hertburn in 
1180. In 1345, the family of that manor had assumed 
the name “‘de Wessyngton,”’ from the locality, as was 
the old custom. Shurtees says that the name Wil- 
liam de Wessyngton, chevalier, occurs in a charter 
of the Bishop of Durham, toward the close of the 
thirteenth century. He had licence to settle the 
manor on himself, his wife and his heirs, “‘and died 
seized of the whole manor and vill.’”?> What an ani- 
mated idea of the old feudal style of social life that 
word, seized, gives one! The brave and comforta- 
ble gentry of the middle ages made ‘‘seizure”’ the 
preliminary of their housekeeping and the foundation 
of their families, But it was the way of the world 
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at that time, and we never consider their respecta- 
bility a whit lessened by their rather high-handed 
modes of getting along in the world. The antiquary 
finds that the manor slips away, in time, from the 
Wessyngtons, who are scattered all over the coun- 
try. One of the family was Prior of Durham in 
1416. Hutchinson, in his History of Durham, says 
the prior wrote many tracts, in one of which he 
vigorously insisted that priors of Durham had al ways 
a right to maintain the dignity of abbots. He was a 
man who stood up for his rights. He had alaw-suit 
with his bishop and got the better of him, on a cer- 
tain question of the monkish profession. An inscrip- 
tion in brass was long legible on the tomb of this 
worthy; but it had been lost in Hutchinson’s time. 
The Roundheads probably carried off the Popish 
brass to make culverins against the king. Thoresby, 
in his History of Leeds, mentions Joseph Washing- 
ton, an eminent lawyer of Gray’s Inn, ‘‘a man to be 
remembered among authors,’ seeing he had trans- 
lated part of Lucian’s Dialogues, and wrote other 
matters. Toland says he was the translator of Mil- 
ton’s Latin ‘‘ Defense of the English People.”’ He 
was of the Adwick family, son of Robert Washing- 
ton, a wealthy merchant who lived near Leeds. An- 
thony Wood says, that in the University of Oxford, 
several persons were at liberty to be made doctors 
of divinity, and among those who declined the honor 
was Richard Washington of University College. 
These Washingtons of Adwick cannot be brought 
into any distinct connection with the genealogy of 
our first president. James Washington, of Adwick, 
was justice of the peace in 1580. His descendants 
have been traced to Godfrey Washington, of Don- 
caster, coroner for the West-Riding, who was born 
in 1710 and died about 1770. 

In the civil wars of England, Sir Henry Washing- 
ton was famous for holding Worcester for the king 
against the parliament. General Fairfax (ancestor 
of the noble and neighborly Fairfaxes, afterward so 
familiar with the Virginian W ashingtons) summoned 
Sir Henry to surrender; but the latter refused till he 
should have his majesty’s order to do so. He says: 
‘* As for conditions, if I shall be necessitated, I shail 
make the best can. The worst I know and fear 
not. If I did, the profession of a soldier had not 
been begun nor so long continued by your excellen- 
cy’s humble servant.’? It is pleasant to think that 
our general had in his veins the blood of this stout 
Washington. Baker, the genealogist, states that Sir 
Henry was nephew of the brothers, John and Law- 
rence Washington, who emigrated to Virginia about 
11 years after the siege of W orcester—that is, in 1657. 

In this line, the direct ancestors of the general are 
traced, by the aforesaid Baker, to Warton, in the 
county of Lancaster. Whitaker, speaking of the pa- 
rish church at Warton says: ‘* The tower appears to 
be contemporary with the restoration of the church, 
and on the north side of the door are the arms of 
Washington, an old family of considerable property 
within the parish.’’ In 1532, Lawrence Washington, 
son of John Washington of Warton, was mayor of 
Northampton. On the surrender of the monasteries 





in 1538, the manor of Sulgrave, near Northampton, 
which belonged to the Priory of St. Andrew, was 
granted to Lawrence by the crown. From that pe- 
riod the line of the genealogy is clear. A gentleman 
named Wykham, writing from Sulgrave to Sir Isaac 
Heard, in 1793, says there was then a brass-plate on 
an old stone slab, with an inscription, in black letter, 
declaring that Lawrence Washington, Gent., and 
Anne his wife, were buried there; the date 1564. 
On the same stone was a shield, much defaced, and 
effigies in brass of the four sons and seven daughters. 
This Sulgrave, the reader will perceive, is rather an 
interesting place for all Americans; and we would 
suggest that some of our tourists in Europe would 
find much pleasure in going out of the beaten track 
of travel and trying to find the old inscription spoken 
of by Mr. Wykham. A description of that place 
and a sketch of Washington’s venerable tower of 
Warton would be something agreeable; and we 
should be happy to receive both, and present the lat- 
ter, done in Devereux’s best style, to the readers of 
Graham’s Magazine. Lawrence died in 1584. His 
grandson, Sir William Washington, married the half- 
sister of the handsome and haughty George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, the ‘‘slaue and doge”’ of King 
Jamie the First of England. The fore-mentioned 
Sir Henry Washington, defender of Worcester, was 
the son of Sir William and this lady. Sir William’s 
two brothers were John and Lawrence, who, as we 
have said, came to Virginia in 1657. The Washing- 
tons were also connected with the family of the Earl 
of Ferrers. The second son of the first Lawrence of 
Sulgrave, was Sir Lawrence Washington of Wilts, 
whose grand-daughter, Elizabeth, married Robert 
Shirley, Baron Ferrers and afterward Earl of Fer- 
rers. Washington Shirley was the second Earl of 
Ferrers. In 1610 the manor of Sulgrave passed out 
of the family of Washington. 

General Washington was not. indifferent to his 
descent and the genealogy of his family. He corres- 
ponded with Sir Isaac Heard, garter king-at-arms, on 
the subject. Sir lsaac, proud to perform a service 
for the illustrious republican, made several researches 
from which the foregoing has been partly gathered ; 
and Washington sent the garter-king a table of his 
American family-tree. His ancestor, John Wash- 
ington, settled at Bridge’s creek, on the Potomac, in 
the county of Westmoreland. He married Ann 
Pope, and had two sons, Lawrence and John, and a 
daughter who married Major Wright. Lawrence— 
the general’s grandfather—married Mildred Warner, 
and had two sons, John and Augustine, and a daugh- 
ter, Mildred. Lawrence was buried in the family 
vault at Bridge’s creek, in 1697. His son, John, 
married Catherine Whiting, of Gloucester county, 
and had two sons, Warner and Henry, and three 
daughters, Mildred, Elizabeth and Catherine. War- 


ner married Miss Macon, daughter of Colonel Macon. 
His next wife was Miss Fairfax, by whom he left 
two sons and five daughters, connected by marriage 
with the Throckmortons, Whitings, Nelsons, Thack- 
ers, Peytons, Lewises, and other high families of the 
colony or state. 
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Augustine, father of George, married, first, Miss 
Jane Butler, of Westmoreland, in 1715. Jane died 
in 1728. Their son, Lawrence, was married in 
1743, to Ann, daughter of the Hon. William Fairfax, 
but his issue died before himself. Lawrence was 
the first who settled at Mount Vernon, which he 
called after his friend, the English admiral, whom 
he had accompanied in the expedition against Car- 
thagena. Lawrence died in 1752. His brother Au- 
gustine married Ann Aylett, and had several children 
who died young, except Elizabeth, who married 
Alexander Spotswood. Augustine died at the old 
residence in Westmoreland. 

In 1730 Augustine, father of George, married again. 
His wife was Mary Ball; and in 1732 the future 
Liberator came into the world. His sister, Betty, 
became wife of Fielding Lewis. His brother Samuel 
was married five times, viz: to Jane Champe; then 
to Mildred Thornton, to Lucy Chapman, to the 
widow Alleton and the widow Perrin. He died in 
1781, at Harewood in Berkeley county. Another 
brother, John Augustine, married Miss Bushrod. He 
left several descendants, and died at Nomony in 
1785. His brother Charles married Miss Thornton, 
daughter of Colone! Thornton, and had several chil- 
dren. The children and the intermarriages of the 
Washington family would take up the largest tree in 
Virginia. We do not pretend to set them down on 
a couple of our leaves, but refer the reader to the 
goodly ramification itself. Though the blood of 
Washington in Virginia is, probably, enough to fivat 
a man-of-war, it must be a matter of regret that he 
left no children to bear his honored name. 

We have lately seen an illustrated genealogy of 
Washington, done by Mr. Mapleson, in which the 
General is derived from the royal Plantagenets of the 
old island. We have been disposed to accept this 
genealogy very cheerfully, not to seem ungrateful to 
the ingenious and patriotic maker of the tree, and in- 
deed, seeing no reason to think the tracing is not as 
correct as any other heraldry we have. Mr. Maple- 
son shows that George Washington was descended 
from George Plantagenet, that duke of Clarence who 
was drowned in the Tower, they tell us, in a butt of 
Malvoisie wine. If the duke had died in the pagan 
ages we should say this drowning was a myth born 
of a metaphor, and that the truth was, Plantagenet 
had lived hard and died Bacchi plenus— 

Had drank himself out of the world 
To go to the world of spirits. 

The mother of John Washington, who came from 
England to Virginia, was, it seems, Eleanor Has- 
tings, great grandchild of the second Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, and thus a descendant ‘of Clarence’s Plan- 
tagenet.”’ This leads us to the curious idea that 
George Guelph and George Washington were blood 
relations, after all! And yet if the former George 
could have laid hands on the latter George, once 
upon a time, he would have had him hanged or shot 
in spite of the relationship, and the king who was 
their common ancestor. This king was Edward the 
Third—the man who holds the crowns of England, 
France, and Ireland, on his sword in the old portrait. 





George Plantagenet having been a Yorkist, we must 
trace his line back to the throne before we can come to 
the common point, whence the divergent streams flow - 
ed—one to Clarence and so down, through Hastings, 
to Miss Ball; and the other to Elizabeth, the White 
Rose of York, wife of Henry Tudor; and thence 
southward with their little daughter Margaret, riding 
on her little palfrey to marry James 1V. of Scotland: 
(that kingly rake, who vanished in the red overthrow 
of Flodden,) and be the ancestress of Darnley, of the 
Stuart Kings, of the Electress Sophia, and of the 
Guelphs! 

At one time there seemed to be a great difference 
between these two Georges; and so there was, and 
is, and will be forever. ‘Illustrious man!’ ex- 
claimed that genuine Englishman and lover of liber- 
ty, Charles James Fox, in 1794—*‘‘ deriving honor 
less from the splendor of his situation than from the 
dignity of his mind. Before him all borrowed great- 
ness sinks into insignificance; and all the potentates 
of Europe (excepting the members of our own roya! 
family !) become little and contemptible!” Whata 
world of irony the orator put into the narrow space 
of that little parenthesis! Erskine, in 1795, says, in 
a letter to Washington himself: ‘ Sir—I have taken 
the liberty to introduce your august and immortal 
name in a short sentence, which will be found in the 
book I send you. I have a large acquaintance among 
the most valuable and excelient classes of men; but 
you are the only human being for whom I ever felt 
an awful reverence !’”’ These men could have easily 
pointed out the better man of the two Georges! 

In a rambling paper of curious considerations like 
this, it may be mentioned that some of the Washing- 
tons of the present day hold high aristocratic rank. 
There is a Baron Washington in Bavaria—whose 
father, proud of the glory of his republican name- 
sake, once wrote to our first president, and received 
several kindly letters in reply. The baron’s ancestor 
had emigrated to Holland in the time of Cromwell, 
and he himself had received his title from the King ot 
Bavaria. The present baron says he has no doubt 
that the two families were related. 

General Washington, with all his heroic simplicity, 
seemed to show that he did not forget his forbears. 
Perhaps the idea that, in right of his maternal de- 
scent, he could quarter the arms of Hastings, Pole, 
Beauchamp, with his own, was not entirely without 
effect on his tone of thought. Having spoken of his 
arms, we may observe that his were—‘‘ Argent ; two 
bars, gules, in chief: three mullets of the second. 
Crest; a raven, with wings endorsed proper, issuing 
out of a ducal coronet, or.’’ After he had become 
president Lady Huntingdon claimed relationship 
with him, and prayed him to use his influence to ob- 
tain a territory near the frontier Indian tribes, where 
her Christian missionaries may found a colony and 
introduce the gospel and civilization. He would 
cheerfully have granted the request of his aristocratic 
and devout kinswoman, if the matter depended on 
himself; but Congress saw reason to object to such 
a plan, and it was entirely set aside. The relation- 
ship with the Washingtons seems to have been 
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always appreciated by the Ferrers family. The 
present Lord Ferrers is called Washington. Some 
curious matters are connected with this peer. About 
ten or twelve years’ ago a Miss Smith, whose brains 
were heated with romance-reading, saw the young 
man, and made him 
The object of her fond despair. 

She dreamed and doated so much on him and about 
him, and so kept him in “ her study of imagination,” 
that at last she proceeded against him for breach of 
promise of marriage, and produced the letters he had 
addressed to her! And they nearly did his lordship’s 
business. Such pathos—such poetry—such a rest- 
less ecstasy of passion as they exhibited! Such a 
piece of female machinery was never yet put in mo- 
tion! For they were all written by herself to her- 
self: so much was this daring young creature 
bewitched by the romantic young baron! The latter 
thought himself lucky to escape from such a sorce- 
ress ; and Miss Smith became a lioness, and was put 
into prison: after which an old Cockney gentleman 
of fortune came down from London to visit her in 
her cell, and offer her his hand, if they would but 
liberate her and let her go with him! But, at the 
time of these occurrences, the public thought it curi- 
ous to see the two names—Washington, Ferrers—in 
juxtaposition. The case, altogether, was one calcu- 
jated to cling for a long time to the memory. 

Washington’s aversion to the principles of the 
extreme democratic party grew, doubtless, in a great 
measure from his respect for the amenities and asso- 
ciations of aristocratic life. He loved his old Wes- 
syngtons and his double family-tree—with one of its 
roots in an old palace, and the other in an old priory ! 
There may be something beneficent, after all, in this 
looking back to old times. There is, indeed, a cer- 
tain pathos in the “past,’? which has a charm for 
most feelings: a ruined tower touches our thoughts 
more deeply than a fine, new house with all the con- 
veniences. For every strong affection of our nature 
there must certainly be some philosophic reason, if 
we could only find it out. Writing to Colonel Bay- 
lor during the war, and advising him in the choice of 
officers, Washington says—‘‘ Take none but gentle- 
men!’? He meant that gentlemen would be more 
reasonable and well-conducted than ignorant, unin- 
formed men; and he was probably right in that. 
During his presidentship he sustained the grave dig- 
nity of his office in all things; and, in his attendants, 
carriages, postillions, and the regulated etiquette of 
his receptions, piqued the philosophy of the Demo- 
crats, who afterward gloried in the contrast when 
Jefferson used to receive all the world in slippers and 
Connemara stockings. But Washington’s philosophy 
in the minute was as good as in the magnificent. In 
every thing he discountenanced that leveling princi- 
ple which may lower the moral standard and roughen 
the tone of national sentiment. At that time the vio- 
lent ideas of the French democracy were clamoring 
for admittance at the gates of the republic. Washing- 
ton knew they were not suited to the genius of An- 
glo-Saxon civilization, of which he himself was such 
a noble feauture; and so kept them out—kept them 





out till the hurricane was passed, and thus held th 
unshaken elements of our civilization with a firm 
hand till the foundations of the republic had become 
consolidated. Then when, after awhile, democracy 
came to power, it had a sound, solid basis to stand 
and work on—safely and beneficently. If such men 
as Genet, Tom Paine, and other friends of man; had 
the laying of our foundations, they would probaby, 
with the best intentions, have made a Babel of the 
business—by forcing extreme opinions into immature 
action. Jefferson seems to have had a conviction of 
the truth of this; for he was among those who most 
strenuously and honestly urged Washington to hold 
his high place for a second term—to be still the key- 
stone of that difficult arch of nationality. But for the 
character and action of such a man as Washington, 
the difficulties of peace might have been greater than 
those of the war in those early years of the Federa- 
tion. 

What a fine trait in the character of Washington 
was his refusal to receive any salary for his military 
services: resembling in this Epaminondas, one of 
grandest generals of antiquity— 

Epaminondas saved his Thebes and died, 

Not saving even his funeral expenses ; 


George Washington had thanks, and naught beside, 
Save that all cloudless glory, which few men’s is. 


At the end of the eight years’ war, he drew up with 
his own hand an account of his expenses, covering 
sixty pages. This, with all the vouchers, is kept in 
the Treasury Department of our archives. Such a 
mixture of lofty disinterestedness and arithmetical 
correctness is peculiar to Washington, or rather 
to the Anglo-Saxon character, of which he was such 
a striking and honorable exemplification. In the 
midst of his heroism, he never affected to be above 
the smaller virtues of humbler men. The fact that, 
(seeing he could not leave the army in winter, and 
that Mrs. Washington had to come to see him always 
at that time and make long journeys for the purpose, ) 
he charges her traveling expenses to the country, as 
something which was only fair, shows how little he 
cared to do any thing for mere effect or show; and 
how gravely and steadily he acted on principle. His 
representations, contending that this charge was rea- 
sonable, as well as that of interest on a certain £288, 
and setting forth some loss on his farm through his 
absence, are extremely touching, from the sense of 
humor that will pass momentarily through the read- 
er’s mind; and they must be read with a smile of 
affectionate admiration to the end of time! His ex- 
penditure for eight years—the generalissimo’s charge 
for liberating a continent—was £19,306 11s. 9d., Vir- 
ginian currency : a sum which thousands of our city 
merchants are in the habit of spending yearly in their 
households ! 

A great deal has been said of the authorship of 
Washington’s Farewell Address. With the modesty 
that formed part of his greatness, he was always in 
the habit of asking the advice of those he thought 
capable of giving it. At the end of the first term of 
four years he wrote to ask Madison to sketch a draft 
of an address which he should leave to the American 
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people. This was, of course, laid by on his entering 
the second term. In 1796, toward the close of that 
term, (when he had been estranged from Madison,) 
Hamilton, his favorite and confidential friend, sub- 
mitted a wish that, as soon as the president had given 
body to his contemplated address, he would send it 
to him (Hamilton) for any careful retouching it might 
stand in need of. Hamilton also sketched a plan or 
draft, as a sort of rough suggestive for the president. 
When Hamilton had received Washington’s manu- 
script Address, he read it over with Mr. Jay; and, 
without touching the original, wrote a fresh copy 
with the changes which they thought advisable, and 
then sent both papers to the president. The copy 
from which the address was printed is in existence, 
in the handwriting of Washington, who himself gave 
it to Mr. Claypole,.the printer. The manuscript is 
full of erasures, interlineations, and substitutions. 
These were doubtless made from Hamilton’s ver- 
sion. But it is impossible to know how much was 
Washington’s composition, and how much Hamil- 
ton’s. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that the 
sentiments expressed are the true property of Wash- 
ington, whatever dress they may wear. The style 
and construction of the sentences may have been 
somewhat polished by Hamilton, who also probably 
added a paragraph here and there. Washington 
never plumed himself on his mode of writing. His 
early education in grammar and literature was slight 
—and nothing he ever said or wrote was indebted to 
the manner of expressing it. His character and mind 
stood in their own simple, solid greatness. Nobody 
lessens his fame because others assisted him at his 
battles: neither should his documents be thought to 
diminish his fame because other pens were em- 
ployed on them. Objections made against him on 
these points are worthless: they can never detract 
from the massive and majestic proportions of his 
glory! 

The death-illness of Washington was short and full 
of suffering. Having spent three years at Mount 
Vernon after he had ceased to be president, he was 
summoned to depart. On the 13th of December, 
1799, he spent some time in examining and marking 
the trees of a grove near the house, and on the 14th 
he was a dead man! On the 12th he went out on 
horseback, as usual, to look over his farms. The 
weather was very cold, with snow, hail, and rain. 
On his return he franked some letters; and when his 
secretary, Mr, Lear, expressed a fear he had got wet, 
the general said he had not—that his great-coat had 
kept him dry. But his neck was wet; and the death- 
stroke had reached his throat. He sat at dinner 
without changing his dress. That day he appeared 
as well as usual; but the next day, the 13th, he com- 
plained of sore throat. That evening—the last of his 
jife! and not one in all that house could dream of it! 
—he sat in the parlor, reading the papers with Mrs. 
Washington and Mr. Lear, his secretary. He was 
very cheerful; and, as well as his hoarseness would 
allow, would read aloud any paragraphs that struck 
him. At his request, Mr. Lear read for him the De- 
bates of the Virginia Assembly on the election of the 











governor and senators. When the general heard 
what Mr. Madison said against Mr. Monroe he was 
rather angry, and spoke with asperity. When he 
was going to bed Mr. Lear advised him to take 
something for his cold, but he refused, saying—‘ you 
know I never take any thing for a cold: let it go as it 
came.’’ Between two and three o’clock next morn- 
ing the general woke Mrs. Washington, to say he 
was very unwell; and she could perceive that he 
spoke with difficulty. But he would not allow her 
to get up in the cold. At day-break he could hardly 
speak; but he desired that Rawlins, the overseer, 
should come to bleed him. When the incision was 
made by the latter, the patient said he did not think 
the orifice was large enough. Mrs. Washington said 
she feared he was losing too much blood; but he ut- 
tered ‘more! more!” A gargle for his throat was 
tried: but it would not go down. Sal volatile, rub- 
bed externally to the throat, was then used; but the 
patient could hardly bear the pressure of the hand. 
All this time he was stifling, When Doctors Craik 
and Dick arrived, they put cantharides to his throat, 
bled him again, and gave him a gargle, which, how- 
ever, nearly choked him. About three o’clock Dr. 
Brown arrived, and could do nothing but take some 
more blood. The physicians consulted ; and felt all 
the desperation of the case. 

As the patient could now swallow a little, tartar 
emetic and calomel were administered ; but without 
effect. At half-past four he summoned Mrs. Wash- 
ington, and sent for two wills from his desk: one of 
them he bid her burn, and keep the other—and was, 
of course, obeyed. During the day he made two at- 
tempts to leave the bed: one, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, when he sat, dressed, by the fire. But he 
was obliged to lie down. At noon he made another 
effort; but in vain. As evening drew on, he whis- 
pered to Mr. Lear—‘‘I am going: my breath cannot 
last long!’”? After a few directions, he asked if Mr. 
Lear remembered any thing he should do. Mr. Lear 
hoped he was not so near his end; but the dying 
hero smiled faintly and said he was—this was the 
debt all must pay! He was in great pain. But he 
showed himself grateful to Mr. Lear for his efforts 
to relieve him by changing his position in the bed. 
To Dr. Craik he said—“ Doctor, I die hard; but I 
am not afraid to go: I knew from the first this attack 
would be fatal! My breath cannot last long!” A 
little afier the three physicians raised him in the bed, 
when he said—‘“‘I feel myself going. Take no more 
trouble about me: let me go quietly!” At eight 
o’clock they applied blisters and cataplasms to his 
feet and legs. At ten he said, faint! y—* I am going. 
Have me decently buried; and do not let my body 
be put in the vault in less than three days afier I am 
dead. Do you understand me? Well!” He spoke 
in a low, husky voice, and almost inarticulately. 
His breathing seemed to become easier before he 
died. He withdrew his hand from Mr. Lear, and 
felt his own pulse: as Haller, the philosopher, and 
Harvey did in their last moments. Soon his face 
changed; his hand sunk from the wrist; and he 
ceased to breathe, without a struggle. Mrs. Wash- 
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ington was sitting at the foot of the bed, and she now 
asked Dr. Craik—who had his hands on the general’s 
eyes—if he was gone. Being answered in the af- 
firmative, she said—“ ’T is well: all is over! I shall 
soon follow him—I have no more trials to pass 
through!” She survived him only three years. 

Such was the short and painful transit of George 
Washington into immortality. 

Washington left the greater part of his property to 
his nephews and nieces, and the children of Mrs. 
Wuashington’s son, Custis. The principal heir was 
the son of his brother, (John Augustine,) Bushrod 
Washington. In one clause of his will he devises 
back to the Earl of Buchan—from whom he had re- 
ceived it—a box, made from the oak that sheltered 
Sir William Wallace after the battle of Falkirk. 
The earl had desired that Washington should be- 
queath it to the American who should best merit it, 
after himself. But the general thought such a be- 
quest might occasion jealousies, and so, very wisely, 
re-committed it to his lordship. That earl was a 
very vain, good-natured oddity, and people very 
often treated him with impoliteness. It is disagree- 
able to remember that the Author of the Pleasures of 
Hope, when a young fellow of twenty, behaved very 
rudely to his lordship at the house of Mr. Alison, in 
Edinburgh. The earl colored, and went hastily 
away; and Alison gave Campbell a lecture, which 
the poet never forgot! We perceive, in the Life of 
Scott, that Sir Walter also considered the earl a 
bore; but the good baronet never behaved so fool- 
ishly as his brother bard. 

Washington stood over six feet in height—a fine- 
looking, soldierly man. He was not naturally very 
robust; Lut the wholesome exercise and temperance 
of his life preserved him in good health. From a 
perusal of his life, one would not conclude he was a 
man of excitable temperament ; and yet he was really 
subject to a passionate vehemence of feeling, natural 
to some of the finest natures that ever existed. Those 
who knew him best, knew that his passions were as 
vigorous as his mind was active—that meanness, 
falsehood, calumny, or injustice, could make his 
blood boil at a moment’s notice. In the time of his 
second presidentship a pasquinade was published 
against him, implying that he wished to be a king— 
another King George! This he thought so insolently 
ungrateful that he could not stand it. Jefferson says 
he towered into one of his indignations, and declared 
he never repented but once his accepting the nomina- 
tion—and that was, every moment since it was car- 
ried into effect: and he swore, by G—! he would 
rather be employed on his farm than be emperor of 
the world! It enhances our idea of Washington 
to know he was not alone a moral machine for bring- 
ing forth the grand and lofty in life and statesmanship 
a cold-blooded martinet of virtue herself; but that 
he was man of strong pulses, with all the suscepti- 
bilities of our common nature. It never lessened 
any one to feel or do any thing that may become a 
man. Still it must be remembered that no one ever 
exercised such control over his passions: he could 
pull in his horses vigorously ; and five minutes ena- 








bled his fine mind to run itself clear. With all this 
touchiness of soul, it is curious to consider that he 
was a Very taciturn and rather bashful man—particu- 
larly in his younger days. When he got up in the 
House of Assembly of Virginia, to say a few words 
in acknowledgment of the thanks of the Legislature 
for his services against the French, he hesitated and 
stammered in such a terrible manner that the Speaker 
was obliged to say—“ Sit down, Colonel Washing- 
ton—your modesty equals your valor; and that tran- 
scends any language [ have power to command!” 
Jefferson, in one of his letters, speaks of the economy 
of speech which distinguished both Washington and 
Franklin. They never rose to say any thing—but some- 
thing zd rem, to the purpose ; and in the fewest and 
simplest words. It would be a public mercy and a 
public blessing if the great orators of the present day 
would only try to imitate, in some degree, these two 
demiourgot of the Revolution. The “ flux of the 
mouth,’’ as the French call it, is really too much in 
this present age and nation. We hope General 
Pierce will inaugurate a new era in this respect— 
make our republican declamation more costive and 
less costly. 

In 1783, Congress resolved that a bronze statue of 
General Washington should be erected, in a Roman 
costume, standing on a pedestal, round which should 
be represented in relief the principal events of the War 
of Liberation, along with the words—‘‘ The United 
States in Congress assembled ordered this statue to be 
erected, in the year of our Lord, 1783, in honor of 
George Washington—the illustrious commander-in- 
chief of the armies of the United of America during 
the war which vindicated and secured their liberty, 
independence, and sovereignty.’’ But: that statue 
was not erected from that day to this. Congress is 
now about to have a colossal marble statue of the 
chief, by Greenough, placed in the Capitol. Three 
marble figures of Washington have been made by 
three famous sculptors of their day—Houdon, Cano- 
va, and Chantrey. Houdon was sent over by Jeffer- 
son, when the latter was minister at Paris. The 
artist, with a formidable sense of the Atlantic 
and its perils, had his life insured by Jefferson 
before he would undertake the voyage! Houdon 
remained for some time with the general, at Mount 
Vernon, and then moulded the statue at present in 
the Capitol at Richmond. The style of this is, doubt- 
less, owing to the simple, Anglo-Saxon preferences 
of Washington ; who is represented in his own gene- 
ral’s uniform, with a cane in his right hand, and lean- 
with his left on the fasces. This is the best likeness 
of the hero in existence. Canova’s statue, made for 
North Carolina, was sitting in a Roman costume; 
but there was little resemblance to Washington’s 
features in it.: It was nearly destroyed by a fire that 
ravaged the Capitol at Raleigh. Chantrey’s statue, 
in the State House at Boston, is in a military cloak— 
that compromise between the Roman and modern 
fashions; but has little or no likeness to: the counte- 
nance of the First President. There is another stand- 
ing within a stone’s-throw of it, in the Hall of the 
fine Athenseum Library, which strikes the observer 
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as much more characteristic. It is a copy of that 
made by Houdon for the State of Virginia. 

These statuary honors, so early decreed, seem to 
have come scantily and slowly to the memory of 
George Washington. But this, after all, seems most 
suitable to a renown like his—destined to grow 
grander in the lapse of generations. As time goes 
by, men will only venerate that great man more and 
more. When American poetry springs into stronger 
life, with American sculpture, and American paint- 
ing, thew the world shall see some noble tributes to 
the purest and truest heroism it has ever witnessed 
—a heroism which, in old Greece, would have been 
invested with the lofty and beautiful honors of a 
demigod. Just now we are busy in extending our 
commerce, laying down the lines of broad inter- 
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course, and the rough foundation-blocks of empire— 
and the refinements and glories of Art are postponed 
for the present. But the spirit of Washington is se- 
curely waiting the compensations of a more splendid 
age. When the influence of the republic he liberated 
shall have been felt by other nations, through the 
powerful sympathies of the kindred races of these 
states, then will the Founder of American Independ- 
ence be remembered with gratitude by q circle ot 
humanity somewhat more commensurate with his 
serene and singular glory. Our hero shall be the 
hero of the whole world—revered as well on the 
banks of the Shannon, the Seine, the Danube, and 
the Tiber, as on those of his own Potomac, Dela- 
ware, and Missouri ! 
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THE MIND OF MAN, THE ORACLE OF GOD. 


{Lucan’s ANNALs, Boox 91TH, 544.] 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 





Tae Eastern tribes that swarmed around the gate 

Of Horned Jove, dark arbiter of fate, 

Shrank from the path of Cato. Him his friends— 

At the dim shrine renowned to Afric’s ends— 
Besought the oracular Hammon to adore, 

And prove the faith believed on every shore. 

In counsel first, as first in war’s red tide, 

Labienus spake—“ ’T is heavenly chance,”’ he cried, 
*¢ And singular fortune of our darkling road, 

That leads us to the mighty one’s abode, 

Blest that a voice so clear, a guide so high, 

Should point our steps the path of destiny. 

To all! to all must the great gods deny, 

If Cato hear them not, the secrets of the sky! 

Thou, whose whole life hath marked thy boundless love, 
Thy blind submission to the o’erruling Jove— 

Lo! the blest hour to prove thy wisdom’s choice, 
And, face to face, consult the eternal voice ! 

Inquire tyrannic Cesar’s doom, and hear 

Rome’s onward course through many a stormy year. 
If free her sons shall rule, and simply great ; 

Or civil carnage blot her palmy state ? 

At least to learn—stern virtue’s lover thou— 

What virtue’s essence is—what honor’s purest vow !”’ 
Filled with the god—the god whom in his breast 

He bore, a present inmate, unconfessed, 

The hero spake—self-taught heaven’s speech to show— 
‘* What should I seek from powers divine to know ? 





If sweeter ’t were on Freedom’s crimson plain 

To die a patriot—or a king to reign? 

If life be aught—or power—or length of days ? 

If force can harm the strong in honor’s ways? 

If, quenched by virtue’s deep, majestic eye, 

The threats of fortune pass not idly by ? 

If pure intents need aught their cause to bless, 

Or virtue wax more virtuous from success ? 
This—this we know.!—nor Hammon’s voice can bind 
The truth more firmly, than in the conscious mind ! 
God dwells in each—and, though the shrines are dum), 
From him all thoughts, from him all actions come ! 
He at our natal hour, to each one’s breast, 

Told all he telis, and Jeft to man the rest. 

To scattered tribes on some sequestered strand 

He speaks not—nor elects a desert land 

To bury Truth in wastes of burning sand ! 

Earth, sea, and sky, are the Eternal’s home— 

I{is temple, virtue—heaven’s blue vault his dome ! 
What seek We more? Where’er we breathe or move 
His throne is there. Whatever is, is Jove! 

Let doubters pray for omens darkly given ! 

Let tremblers seek for words and signs from heaven ! 
Fixed as my being is my bosom’s faith, 

Not by aure oracles, but certain death! 

Death strikes the dastard as he strikes the brave ! 
Jove spake enough when he decreed—the grave | 
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SONNET.—KEPLER. 





BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


ImmorTAL KEPLER! calculations vast 
Ne’er daunted thy bold, enterprising soul, 
Which sought to grasp the laws made to control 
The planetary orbs. Months, years, flew past, 
Yet, aged, thou unweariedly didst toil, 
Guided by some kind spirit of the skies, 
Heaven-sent to aid thee in thy great emprise, 





Lest some sad obstacle thy efforts foil— . 
The sanguine Mars, full soon, thou didst descry 

Careering on in his elliptic curve, 

From which no planet seems to ever swerve, 
His distance, time, found now unerringly— 
Thy three-fold law can fix in endless space 
With true precision each wild planet’s place. 
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AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 





BY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 





(Continued from page 702.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


MR. BERNARD CARLYON AND HIS FISHING-ROD. 


CaRLYON made for the river at as hasty a pace as 
if he were a school-boy, eager to wet his line; but 
the gentle sport had no great place in his thoughts. 
None of us like to be completely misunderstood, 
even by those whose understandings we are unchris- 
tian enough to despise utterly ; but when such people 
ofier us patronizing advice, we do, at least while 
young, run a risk of losing our temper. However, 
there are few things like a brisk walk in the fresh 
air for restoring to us our calm and proper contempt 
for our enemies; and as Bernard proceeded with a 
springy walk and an occasional flourish of the sheath 
containing the joints of his rod, he speedily convinced 
himself that it really did him honor that Mrs, Wilms- 
low should appreciate him, and that her husband 
should not. But that he—he should, once in his life, 
be charged with a brutal practical joke, and upona 
pretty little confiding child; and then he indulged in 
some theological speculations as to the reason why 
such animals as Wilmslow were permitted in this 
world. 

He struck off across the lawn and in the direction 
of a small clump of trees—it could scarcely be called 
a coppice—which stood on a slight eminence, and 
through which was the shortest way to the bend in 
the river at which he had several times been fortu- 
nate with his rod. The trees were leafless, but their 
trunks were a good deal masked by some bushy 
underwood; and a slightly worn footpath wound to- 
ward them from a small gate in the iron fence which 
defined the boundary of the lawn, rather than divided 
it from the adjacent meadow. The path reached the 
clump of trees and then disappeared, as if, when out 
of sight of the mansion, those who traversed the park 
had taken their own various ways through the little 
wood. Bernard turned to his left, where the under- 
wood was rather thicker than elsewhere, and sprung 
over the ground, with a view perhaps of expending 
the surplus remains of the energy called out by the 
Ambassador, but which would not be very useful on 
the river’s bank. 

As he made his way onward, the March breeze 
blowing somewhat briskly toward him, he fancied 
that he heard voices at no great distance; and paus- 
ing to listen, a coarse, derisive laugh came roughly 
on the wind. 

‘*Some of these poachers, I suppose,’’ he said, 





‘‘ whom the Aspen people encouraged, to the indig- 
nation of their neighbors. I wonder whether that 
system is to go on under the new owners ?”’ 

But pursuing his way he heard the laugh again, 
and immediately after it the unmistakable sound of a 
female voice, in earnest expostulation, however, 
rather than terror. A few more steps, and the ac- 
cent told him that a lady was speaking—he hastened 
in the direction of the sound. 

On a spot a little clear of underwood, and from the 
higher part of which Aspen Court could be seen 
through a gap in the trees, was a group of three per- 
sons. Two of these were men. The taller was a 
lean, muscular man, dressed in that mingled costume 
of gamekeeper, poacher, and tramp, which any one 
who has lived in an agricultural district will instantly 
recognize with the aid of those words. His frayed 
velveteen jacket was not in holes, and his discolored 
hat was far from being in bad conditioa; but it was 
the gray stockings and the ankle-boots, where gaiters 
should have been, which told the experienced eye 
that it, or that of the rural police, ought to be kept 
upon the fellow. The other man was shorter and 
stouter, wore a smock-frock and a slouch hat, and 
his dirty face and flattened nose had a sort of comic 
stolidity. The keen, black eyes of the taller man, 
and his dark, fleshless face, bespoke the superior in- 
tellect. It was obviously not he who had laughed. 

The third member of the group was a young lady, 
over whose singular loveliness Carlyon had little 
time to pause. She wore a plain blue cloth dress, 
which lent itself to her exquisite figure; and a small 
low hat, which had fallen back from her. head, left a 
profusion of golden curls in some disarray. This 
Bernard noted at aglance; and some reminiscence 
of one of Guido’s sweet saints may have flitted across 
his mind at the instant, but he could not wait to fix 
it. She was standing: an overturned camp-stool and 
a sketch-book on the ground showed her occupation, 
and that she had been rudely disturbed in it. A 
slight silver chain was round her neck, and to it was 
aflixed some object clasped by the lean, brown hand 
of the taller man: one of the white hands of the 
young lady herself sought to keep the chain together 
and to prevent his jerking it away. Carlyon’s ap- 
proach had not been heard, the wind blowing from 
the group, and as he came upon it the backs of the 
two men were toward him. 

She did not seem terrified; but was earnestly en- 
treating that the ornament might not be taken from 
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her. She had offered them ten times its value; and 
she held out a little bead-sprinkled purse in the hand 
which was not upon the chain. At the moment of 
Carlyon’s arrival the shorter man dexterously 
snatched the purse from her hand, and met her look 
of surprise and entreaty with another of the laughs 
which had caught the ear of Bernard. He looked at 
the sheath of rods he held, which made no light 
weapon. 

‘* Two to one,’ he said, between his teeth: ‘‘so 
the one need not go through the fencing salute.” 

The sheath waved in the air, the lady uttered a 
cry, and the taller ruffian—felled by a tremendous 
and well-aimed blow on the side of the head—drop- 
ped on the ground before her, actually snapping the 
chain as he went down. Carlyon, seeing that one 
enemy was safe, advanced upon the other, who— 
awakening to a lively sense of his position—turned 
to run. It was the worst thing he could have done; 
for light and active as was Bernard, the stout rustic, 
had he closed, would have been an awkward antago- 
nist. But in mere agility he was no match for Car- 
lyon—especially being encumbered with his smock 
frock ; and after the briefest race, a stroke on the leg 
brought him headlong on the turf, and the next mo- 
ment Bernard’s hand in his handkerchief, with that 
masterly and mastering leverage in which the knuc- 
kles do such good work. Perhaps he had learned 
the knack from a confidental detective. 

** Do you mean to strangle me, master ?’’ demanded 
the panting prisoner. 

**T don’t know at present,’’ replied Bernard, re- 
taining his grasp with his left hand but allowing the 
man to rise. ‘* Now,’’ he said, showing him the 
sheath of rods, ‘if you resist, or try to get off, down 
you go beside your friend—do you understand ?”’ 

‘* Well, you puts it plain enough,” said the man, 
not without a sort of humor. “ But I reckon you ’ve 
broke my leg.” 

‘¢ Nothing of the kind,” replied Carlyon; “but if 
I had broken your neck, you deserved it. Come this 
way :” and he brought him back to the spot where 
his comrade still lay. The young lady, who had be- 
come very pale, looked at Carlyon with a sort of 
tremor, and he hastened to reassure her. 

‘* Nothing,”’ he said, “ but the extreme necessity 
of the case could justify this little violence under 
your eyes, and I now feel that even that necessity is 
no apology. But you have been robbed: may I act 
for you?” 

His tone, and the promptitude with which he had 
come to her relief, had some weight with her. I do 
not know whether she noticed that her champion 
was a distinguished-looking young man, whose very 
respectful manner could not quite disguise his admi- 
ration, though he did the best to preserve a gentle- 
manly composure, and even turned on the prisoner 
with an extra sternness because he found his own 
eyes rebelliously inclined to linger on the young 
lady’s face. 

‘*Pray—pray do not think of that!’? she said; 
*‘but this poor wretch—he is, I fear, dangerously 
hurt ?” 





The stout man looked at his prostrate comrogue 
with attention. 

‘*He ’ll do,’’ he said. 

‘He is better off than he deserves to he,’’ was 
Carlyon’s hasty interpretation of the brief decision— 
of the accuracy of which he satisfied himself by 
closely observing the fallen man. ‘Do not think of 
him. Except the purse, which I saw this fellow 
snatch from you—”’ 

‘Suppose we don’t say nothing about the purse, 
master ?’’ said the captured man, in what he meant 
for an insinuating tone. ‘‘ Here be the purse, if so be 
as you ’Il accept it.”’ 

‘If F will accept it, you raseal!’’ said Carlyon, 
who was much too angry with the man to see any 
thing ludicrous in the phraseology. 

‘*He means to make restitution,” interposed the 
young lady, taking the purse with a rather singular 
seriousness, *‘ and we must not refuse him permis- 
sion. Perhaps he is already sorry for what he has 
done ?’’ 

‘Mortal sorry, my lady,’’ whined the fellow, 
‘Cand humbly asks your pardon; hoping you ’ll mer- 
cifully look over that which is amiss, and steadfastly 
purposes to lead a new life through our—”’ 

“Hold your canting tongue!’ cried the greatly 
scandalized Carlyon, giving the penitent a shake. 
‘‘You’ve been in jail to some purpose, I see; and 
you shall be back again in another hour. But,” he 
said, addressing the lady, ‘‘as your purse is here, 
and the ornament—which I will take in a moment 
from that fellow’s grasp—is there any thing else 
which they have taken ?”’ 

‘‘ Nowt, whatsoever,’’ said the prisoner, ‘“‘ which 
is as true as a mile of Bibles.” 

‘There is nothing else,” said the young lady ; 
‘* pray release this man?” 

In an instant Bernard withdrew his hand, and as 
instantly the prisoner sprung off and rushed away at 
his best speed, tucking up his smock-frock as he 
fled, and speedily gaining a distance which would 
have rendered him safe even had Carlyon thought of 
chasing him. 

But Bernard had no thought for him, or indeed for 
any thing but the beautiful girl before him, and what 
he could say or do to improve his position with her. 
And usually ready and self-possessed as he was, he 
actually hesitated over his words, thought of three 
or tour forms of speech, and having chosen one de- 
cided that it was the worst; and kept convincing 
himself, and making himself uncomfortable with the 
conviction, that he was being awkward, or too for- 
ward, or too shy, or any thing but what he wished 
to be. Yet why he should have felt embarrassed it 
seemed hard to say. A gentler face than looked on 
him, a sweeter voice than thanked him for his chiv- 
alry, could not have been found. A delicately fair 
complexion ; regular, but soft features; eyes—no- 
body can ever describe eyes—but the foolish phrase 
of “ melting blue ”’ is as near as we are likely to get, 
and it 7s a foolish phrase, for those eyes could spar- 
kle; a flush that went and came like a rosy shadow ; 
and then all those light and silky curls, falling from 
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the perfect little head; a symmetrical figure, rather 
above the ordinary height; and the snowy hands, of 
which mention has been made—these were among 
the charming things which seemed to suspend Mr. 
Bernard Carlyon’s powers of fluent utterance just 
when he most required them. It may be that his 
hesitation served him better than a flood of words 
might have done; and, at any rate, one of the pretti- 
est smiles in the world—which finished Carlyon’s 
business for ever and ever—seemed to imply that, at 
all events, while stammering out his regrets, and his 
hopes, and his inquiries, with a raised color and 
an earnest face, he was giving no very serious 
offense. 

When I look back upon this last paragraph, and 
see what an important moment in the life of Bernard 
Carlyon is thus recorded, I begin to doubt whether I 
ought not to cancel what I have written, and say the 
same thing with less levity, appending some meta- 
physical dissertations upon the influence thus sud- 
denly exercised upon the young man’s being. Also, 
I see that I have thrown away a good opportunity of 
using a great’ many adjectives and epithets full of 
‘“‘eolor,’? which I might have employed in stating 
not only what this young female person did resem- 
ble, but what she did not. ‘To review this tale,’’ 
says Fadladeen, “it is necessary first to consider all 
the stories that have ever been written.’? To de- 
scribe this lady’s beauty, says many a modern Fera- 
morz, it is necessary also to allude to every other 
kind of beauty which has ever been painted. Well, 
Wwe must see what we can do by and bye: in the 
meantime I hope I have said enough to justify Car- 
lyon for being most mightily fascinated at the short- 
est notice. 

He contrived, after a little while, to make the 
young lady understand that, as she must have been 
much agitated by what had taken place, he would 
suggest her coming on to Aspen Court, where she 
would find a lady who would give her the warmest 
welcome; as it was hardly necessary for him to say, 
especially when—that was—under the circumstances 
—and again it became slightly difficult to report the 
speaker very coherently. 

‘*T do not think [ should be very welcome to Mrs. 
Wilmslow,” said the lady, smiling; ‘‘or that you 
would be very much thanked for bringing me to 
Aspen.” 

Both of these propositions seemed at that moment 
so monstrous to Bernard that he felt quite indignant, 
but he managed to dispute them with some little 
grace. 

‘You would agree with me if you knew me,” 
replied the stranger; ‘and you will recall your 
invitation when I tell you that I am Lilian Tre- 
velyan.”’ 

“Miss Trevelyan,”’ repeated Bernard, slowly. 

‘You had no idea of that, Mr. Carlyon,” said the 
young lady, ‘‘had you, when you became my cham- 
pion? Perhaps,” she added, archly, “if you had 
known me, you might not have thought it so proper 
for you to engage in my defense ?”’ 

‘‘f had no idea of it,”? said Bernard, thoughtfully. 





His hesitation had utterly departed, but in his voice 
there was now a trouble of a graver kind. 

**So, you see,’’? she continued, in the same tone, 
“it is 1 who ought to express regrets for having 
enlisted the able services of my—enemy.’”’ She 
used the word; but she used it ina tone that de- 
prived it of the slightest claim to its ordinary mean- 
ing. Nor did Carlyon seem to notice the expres- 
sion. 

*“You knew me, then, Miss Trevelyan?” he 
asked. 

** We have few strangers here, you know,’’ she 
replied. ‘But I have no mysteries; at least 
none,’’ she added more gravely, “that I can avoid. 
You have turned us out of the old house—”’ 

‘*] ?”? said the young man, deprecatingly. 

** Nay—you know that you were most keen and 
industrious in discovering the reasons why the law 
ought to expel the poor Trevelyans—is it not so? 
Well, I wished for a memorial of our lost home, and 
I have for the last three or four days ventured into 
the domain, to complete a few sketches from differ- 
ent points. You happened to cross the lawn yester- 
day, and I learned your name from an old tenant 
who has hitherto accompanied me, and with whose 
attendance I dispensed to-day —not very fortu- 
nately.” 

‘** Most fortunately,”’ said Carlyon, ‘if the occur- 
rence gives you no further annoyance. If J felt de- 
lighted before you mentioned your name that I 
had chanced to arrive here, I hope you will believe 
that I am using no words of compliment in saying 
that I feel deeply honored in having been able to 
render Miss Trevelyan this slight service.”’ He 
spoke from his heart; and his voice was earnest but 
not calm. 

“If you will be so ceremonious,’’ said the lady, 
‘*] must prepare a pretty speech in reply, for which 
you must give me time; because—Ah!” she ex- 
claimed, “I am forgetting this poor man while I 
laugh :’’ and she hastened to the fallen robber, whom 
Bernard had placed against a tree, and who was now 
giving symptoms of returning animation. 

*‘T will attend to him,’”’ said Carlyon: “he shall 
be taken into the house. Let me restore what he 
endeavored to take from you;”’ and forcing open the 
man’s still clenched hand, he took from it a small 
golden crucifix, to which the severed chain was 
fastened. 

“T regret,’’ he said, presenting it to Miss Trevel- 
yan, ‘‘ that it should have been profaned by his ruf- 
fian clutch.”’ 

‘“‘ Do not say that,” said Lilian, becoming very se- 
rious. ‘Do you observe what it is?” 

‘“ Surely,”’ replied Carlyon. 

*“ Will you tell me what you call it?” 

He looked a little surprised, but answered, 

‘“‘ A Christian symbol. Something more, I believe, 
to some Christians.” 

‘*‘ But to yourself? Speak to me frankly.” 

“ A work of art,” he replied. A slight shudder 
passed through Lilian Trevelyan—which he observ- 
ed, end instantly added: ‘If I have learned to see 
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nothing more in that which you hold, and you would 
have me see more—”’ 

‘“ Ah—silence!”’ said Lilian, imploringly. ‘ You 
do not know of what mysteries you are speaking so 
lightly.”’ 

‘‘T know, at least,’’ said Bernard, ‘‘ that 1 would 
speak or think lightly of nothing which you hold 
dear.”? It was very early in their acquaintance for 
him to make this strong declaration ; but he had been 
a little surprised into it by seeing that he had given 
her pain. 

“Tt would be for your good if I held you to that 
pledge,”’ said Lilian, without the slightest hesitation 
or coquetry ; ‘‘ but when I tell you that I am one of 
those Christians to whom you allude, as seeing more 
in this symbol than others do—-that, in a word, I am 
a Catholic; you will be grateful, perhaps, that I am 
not a proselytiser. But de not let us speak on such 
matters—at least, not now.”’ 

*“ Not now.’’ Small words—few letters—but what 
a mass of comfort did that foolish Carlyon seize from 
them. They meant that he and Lilian were to meet 
again—to speak again—to speak seriously, too; which 
proved—but I suppose we all know this process of 
growing forests out of mustard-seeds. 

“ Thiscrucifix,’’ she continued, ‘‘is very dear tome; 
for reasons which, perhaps, ought not to enhance the 
value of such an object. I could not bear to part 
with it toa robber; and yet had I done so I should 
have done rightly,’’ she said, musingly. 

“To have encouraged him to a new outrage 
upon some other helpless person,’’ said Carlyon. 
‘*You see chance decided more justly than you 
would have done, and vengeance came upon him at 
the moment it was due.”’ 

‘* And who are we that we should deal venge- 
ance ?’’ she asked, almost sadly. ‘But do not 
think me unthankful for your courage and kindness; 
which I shall never forget. And, now,”’ said Lilian, 
her sweet face again lighting up with her smile, ‘as 
Ido not fear you renew your offer to take me to 
to Mrs. Wilmsiows, I must make for a humbler 
shelter. I have a little pony stalled not far hence; 
and he will be glad to see his mistress, though he 
does not expect her so soon.”’ 

** You will let me accompany you to his stable,” 
said Carlyon, quite as eagerly as there was any ne- 
cessity for speaking. ‘That other rogue may not 
be out of the woods; and here is your camp-stool to 
be carried, and your drawing-book: besides, you 
may still be agitated by what has occurred, and you 
ought not to be alone.” 

‘** All excellent reasons,” said Lilian, laughing ; 
“but there is a better why you should stay—the poor 
man, of whom you have promised to take care.’’ 

‘I have loosened his cravat,’’ said Carlyon : “the 
fresh air for an hour is exactly the treatment he most 
requires. I will then come back to him, or send the 
constables. Even though you should not care to ap- 
pear against him, he shall go to prison for the pre- 
sent. By the way, it might not be amiss—’’ and he 
looked round for a means of securing the fellow 
should he attempt to escape. 





‘‘No,” said Miss Trevelyan; ‘promise me two 
things—that you will do all that is necessary for him, 
and that you will then let him go?” 

*You have only to command,’ said Carlyon. 
‘“‘ But you have not, 1 am afraid, studied the princi- 
ples of justice.” 

‘* Perhaps I have, and at its fountain,” returned 
Lilian; ‘but, whether or not, you will do me these 
favors ?” 

‘*Imagine them done,’’ said Bernard, ‘‘as they 
shal] assuredly be. If I might ask one—I will not 
say in return, because there is nothing to be returned 
—but—’’ and his eye fell on the broken chain which 
Lilian still held. 

** You are looking at my poor chain,”’ said she. 

‘*You can hardly,” said the artful Bernard, “get 
it repaired in this neighborhood. But I am con- 
stantly riding over to Bristol—will you allow me to 
take it to a jeweler’s there? It shall be completed 
as expeditiously as possible: indeed, I will wait for 
it, and then transmit it to you.”’ 

“Where?” said Miss Lilian, smiling: for you 
need not suppose, young ladies, that, though as inno- 
cent as yourselves, she had not your charming in- 
stinct. And 1 think that question-answer served you 
right, Mr. Carlyon. 

‘“‘ To the care of the pony, if you like,’’ he answer- 
ed, laughing. 

“Ah! but perhaps the pony will come here no 
more, or his mistress either,’’ said Lilian. ‘‘ But it 
is very thoughtful of you, and so here is the chain, 
and you shall be told where to send it to me.” 

“Or to bring it to you,” risked Carlyon, ven- 
turously. 

‘“Tf you like,’’ said Lilian, frankly. “Only you 
will meet some very strange people if you come.”’ 

Carlyon stifled the answer which he felt inclined 
to make, and replied with due discretion. And ac- 
companying Miss Trevelyan to a cottage at no great 
distance from a boundary of the Aspen Court estate, 
but not, as Lilian especially mentioned, upon it, he 
found the cottager holding an active little Shetland 
pony, and with difficulty preventing it from eating 
down the monthly roses from the wall. Bernard 
privately scoffed at the animal, as all unworthy of 
such a rider, and thought of the splendid, high- 
couraged, gentle, shining horse he should like to 
help her to mount. But he forgave the small Shet- 
lander, for affording him the opportunity of feeling 
Lilian’s little foot upon his hand, as she sprang to 
her seat. He then wondered whether she was going 
to shake hands with him, and was greatly delighted 
when she held out her pretty white warm fingers, 
and said a few words of thanks and farewell. And 
then the pony’s hoofs went tapping and clattering 
along the road at a capital pace, and Carlyon, looking 
earnestly after Lilian, could see her ringlets lightly 
lifted by the wind as she went away. 

He returned toward the clump of trees, pondering 
many things, and occasionally stopping and medi- 
tating leisurely, and then walking fast for a few 
minutes, and so on, until he came back to the scene 
of the robbery. To his surprise he found that the 
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thief had taken Dogberry’s hint, shown himself what 
he was, and stolen himself out of the company. He 
was gone, and Carlyon, not altogether sorry to lose 
sight of him, concluded that the other rogue had 
watched for the departure of Lilian and Bernard, and 
had then helped off his disabled comrade. 


CHAPTER X. 


WHY MR. CHEQUERBENT DID NOT KEEP HIS 
APPOINTMENT, 


Mr. Paul Chequerbent, as hath been shown, duly 
failed to meet Carlyon at the railway-station, on the 
evening when the latter departed for Aspen Court. 
Aware of the uncertain habits of Paul, Bernard was 
not much surprised, but concluding that Chequerbent 
would, in time, make his appearance, abstained from 
writing to town until it seemed necessary to do so, 
especially as he was anxious not to bring another of 
Paul’s misdemeanors under the notice of Mr. Moles- 
worth. But four or five days having passed, and no 
tidings of Chequerbent having been received, Car- 
lyon wrote to Mr. Lobb, asking him to find out 
privately whether Paul had suddenly emigrated, or 
been made a’ Secretary of State, or fallen through a 
coal-hole into a cellar, casualties to which all per- 
sons are exposed in these strange times. Lobb wrote 
in reply that nothing had been heard of Chequerbent 
at the office, that he had obtained from Linnery (to 
whom he owed much too large a balance) funds for 
the journey, and that it seemed probable Paul had 
intended to start, inasmuch as he had made appoint- 
ments for several small creditors to call on him upon 
a day, When he knew he should be a long way off, 
and that such small creditors had called accordingly, 
and had been particularly savage, one of them espe- 
cially, refusing to go away until Mr. Molesworth 
himself came in, and haughtily ordered the man into 
the charge of a police-constable, ‘‘a case of Deus 
‘nterszt,’’? added Mr. Lobb (a great quoter of Horace,) 
‘‘where the modus was not vindice dignus, and 
which, if not dectes repetita, has occurred so often 
that decidedly nox placedbit.’? This kind of inlaid 
writing, by the way, is considered remarkably witty 
by some people, who very properly look contemptu- 
ously at hack citations from Shakspeare. 

Sull Bernard determined, if possible, to avoid get- 
ting Paul into any further scrape, and, in writing to 
Mr. Molesworth, he refrained from any allusion to 
his absence, each day expecting to welcome him to 
the haunted muniment-room. But he came not, and 
there was no letier. Then Lobb was asked by Car- 
iyon to go to’ Paul’s lodgings, but the report thence 
was, that he had left word that he was going into 
the country, and had ot left the amount of the 
eleven Weeks’ bills already due, a financial statement 
which the landlady accompanied with some terse 
animadversions on such a line of policy, as tending 
to disturb that confidence, which, as between man 
and man (leastways, between man and woman, 
which was, she justly remarked, virtuously the 
same,) so materially promoted a good understanding 
in this world. Some inquiries at a few of Mr. Paul’s 





favorite haunts produced very similar replies in both 
respects, a confiding waiter at one of Chequerbent’s 
‘* houses of call,’’ informing Mr. Lobb that Paul had, 
on the day of his disappearance, increased his large 
debt, on the waiter’s faith in Chequerbent’s state- 
ment that he was going off to Gloucestershire to take 
possession of an estate which had been left him, and 
on Paul’s off-hand intimation that, as he should soon 
be settling, he should want a butler to look after his 
wine. It was Paul’s way to talk in this manner, 
and he fancied that the people he deluded for the mo- 
ment forgot his inventions as fast as he did. 

But Paui had not gone after gold, or coals, or re- 
ceived an invitation from his sovereign, not even that 
indirect one which Carlyon thought might possibly 
account for his absence. At the moment of pro- 
mising to join Bernard at the station, Paul actually 
forgot an engagement to which he had looked for- 
ward for weeks, and of which he was reminded im- 
mediately afterward. For ten Aspen Courts he 
would not have broken it, but it would not do, he 
knew, to say this in the office. His mind was very 
fruitful in excuses, and asimple course suggested 
itself. He would keep his privately cherished en- 
gagement, and start for Aspen next day, alleging that 
he had missed the night-train, in consequence of the 
cabman taking the wrong road, or the horse falling 
down dead, or a thief having run off with his port- 
manteau, or for all three reasons at once, if any body 
questioned him. But who would, except Carlyon, 
and he was safe enough? So Mr. Chequerbent made 
the various arrangements we have heard of from 
various quarters, and laid himself out for a night of 
joy and a day of travel. For, lightly as Paul had 
spoken of Mr. Lobb’s young lady friends, and reck- 
less as had been the dogma he had propounded 
touching the use of plain girls, he had, in his way, 
suffered a good deal at the hands of the sex of whom 
he talked so carelessly. And, at the present mo- 
ment, Paul was slave to a very nice Virginia. 

Where is “the spot on which Hicks’ Hall for- 
merly stood?”? Until Mr. Peter Cunningham was 
so good as to make Londoners acquainted with their 
own city, and to convert a street-lounge into an his- 
torical teur, this was one of the insoluble problems, 
malevolently poked at well-informed people, just as 
poor Sir Egerton Brydges used to ask his friends, 
‘Who was Ida of Hapsburg?”’ or as Charles Lamb 
would stave off an infliction of sham enthusiasm 
about Shakspeare, by demanding very earnestly, 
‘But why did wild Halfcan stab Potts!’? But we 
know all about it now, and also that from Hicks’ 
Hall came the Clerkenwell Sessions to their present 
locality, a quarter to which (with all apologies to 
genteel people) we must go, if we intend to trace the 
wanderings of Mr. Paul Chequerbent. In our 
younger days, the route from Christendom into 
Clerkenwell lay through a sort of labyrinth, bounded 
by gigantic brewhouses, whose windows were 
always pouring out steaming cataracts of grains, and 
with its narrow streets terribly crowded with affable 
and voluble venders of whelks, fried fishes, valen- 
tines in umbrellas, onions, hot eels, cotton braces, 
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periwinkles, Seven Dials ballads, snapping extin- 
guishers, whey, tracts, and about every other indi- 
vidual article in the world which one would wish to 
abstain from eating, drinking, using, or perusing. 
But a mighty cut has laid Clerkenwell open to the 
Thames breezes, and nothing more disagreeable than 
those need now be encountered in,one’s way. 

Just about the time when he ought to have been 
making for the Paddington terminus, did Mr. Paul 
Chequerbent set forth, carpet-bag in hand, for Clerk- 
enwell, and while Carlyon was walking up and down 
the platform, scrutinizing each new arrival, in the 
expectation of finding his intended traveling com- 
panion, the latter, in an attic of a large old house, the 
dingy ways of which he seemed to know well, was 
dressing himself with great splendor for a bali about 
to take place a few floors lower. Standing back 
from one of the streets near the area of the Sessions 
House, was this mansion, which had been built in 
days when people could afford elbow-room, and 
around which the meaner houses and shops of the 
present day clustered and jammed in an ugliness as 
irregular as if it fancied itself picturesque. The 
large old house held back, letting the parvenus push 
forward up to the very pathway, and seemed to keep 
its large, dark, grass-grown front-court empty and 
useless, in contempt of the costly frontages measured 
out inch by inch to the plebeian shopkeepers right 
and left of it. There was its portico, with some 
tumid fruits and flowers carved in front, and strenu- 
ously asserted by a young district-surveyor to be the 
work of Grinling Gibbons, on the strength of a G. 
which he discovered cut in one of the pillars—very 
ample evidence, indeed, compared with what has 
assigned many tons of wooden roses to that indus- 
trious artist. For the rest, the house had not much 
to boast of, for the wealthy class of merchants, by 
one of whose members it had been built, had long 
abandoned that quarter; and the building, having 
become successively a school, an auction warehouse, 
and an hospital; was finally let in such fragments as 
might suit the convenience of tenants, whom the 
owners were glad to get on any terms. This arrange- 
ment made the geopraphy of the house rather com- 
plicated. A set of milliner sisters had the front room 
to the left, and the second floor back. The drawing- 
room floor was occupied by a gentleman who made 
pickles, and dark stories were current of the sprats 
that went into those rooms sprats, but came out fine 
Gorgona anchovies, and of handsful of halfpence ob- 
tained from the church-wardens of the parish, after 
a collection, to be boiled with the ghirkins, to give 
them a fine green color. The second floor right, 
was a small school, where smali children of both 
sexes came and sat, and sneezed, and shivered in 
draughts, and looked sadly at one another, and had 
no pocket-handkerchiefs, and scarcely received as 
much attention from their sour-visaged mistress, the 
tipsy wife of an insolvent coal and potato merchant 
(but then anybody is qualified to keep a school in 
England) as might be expected for the hebdomadal 
fourpence. The room on the opposite side of the 
landing was held by another gentleman, who called 





himself a bird-fancier, but the discerning Mr. Bishop 
of Bond street had once found means to convince a 
magistrate that Mr. Glink’s genius for dog-stealing 
was not quite uncultivated; and he was also favorably 
known, at certain sporting taverns in the neighbor- 


hood, as always having a very choice selection of 


rats ready, at the shortest notice, for any terrier 
eager to display his talents. The little room behind 
his was held by a young lady who sang at the Poly- 
hymnia Saloon, and who made great plaints of her 
neighbors’ rats; and another room, between hers and 
that of the milliners, was the place where a monthly 
nurse snored, when not snoring in the white arm- 
chairs of nuptial bowers. Of the attics up stairs it 
might be more difficult to give an account, they 
were variously appropriated among the tenantry, and 
in one of them was Mr. Paul Chequerbent, beside 
his yawning sac de nuit, taking a very splendid pink 
and frilled *‘dicky’’ (not unlike those mazily cut 
Valentines one sees in windows) out of the green 
leathern leg of his patent-leather boot, and congratu- 
lating himself that his device had saved this mag- 
nificent front from being creased. But why ? 

Those who have the bump of locality—a eupho- 
nious synonym with the power of paying reasonable 
attention to external objects—will have observed 
that we have passed one important room in the house 
in Spelton street. But in entering the mansion, this 
would really have been the apartment most difficult 
to pass ; for while the tenants of the other rooms were 
strictly limited to small announcements of their 
names and vocations, by means of tiny labels under 
their respective bells, a large brass plate went clasp- 
ingly round each pillar of the portico, and apprised 
the world, in boldly blacked capital letters, that here 
was situate “‘ Mrs. Sellinger’s Dancing Academy.” 
Mrs. Sellenger had fought hard for those monumental 
brasses, which were at first objected to by all the 
other tenants, unless they might be allowed to put up 
their own emblazonments in like manner; but she 
was a woman of manner and management, and she 
not only carried her point as regarded the erection of 
her plates, but successively won over every person 
in the house to consent to let them remain uncom- 
panioned. How she contrived to do this one can 
hardly say, but I agree with Mr. Cobden in having 
a high appreciation of diplomacy: and whether Mrs. 
Sellinger gave some gratuitous lessons to the excite- 
able young milliners; or got some of her pupils to 
manage that the ex-small-coal woman should have 
their little brothers and sisters to neglect, or lent 
herself to some flirtation between Miss Mazarine of 
the Polyhymnia, and a certain philandering sub- 
scriber to the Academy, who liked to hear himse!f 
called ‘‘a gallant gay Lothario”’ (as is natural at 
forty-five ;) or obtained such a hold over Mrs. Basnet, 
the monthly nurse, in connection with an embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief the latter had annexed, from 
the drawer of alady who, at the time, was not nearly 
so well as could be expected; or vanquished the 
picklé-merchant by an introduction to an export 
house in which Mrs. Sellinger had a cousin; or, 
finally, subjugated the conscience-stricken rat-mer- 
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chant by a dashingly delivered threat to have his 
premises overhauled by the police the next time a 
dog’s whine was heard proceeding thencefrom, is a 
multifarious interrogatory which none but a Chan- 
cery barrister could affect to answer. Nor does it 
matter—Mrs. Sellinger won her plates. 

Mrs. Sellenger was a handsome woman, somewhat 
tall, with a full figure, bright dark eyes, and a very 
white skin, so that in black satin or black velvet she 
was rather irresistible than not. She was good- 
natured, and very good-tempered, but had a decided 
manner, which did not invite opposition, and, being 
something demonstrative and Italian in her gesture, 
she rather annoyed and frightened young gentlemen at 
the age when they have lost the ease of a boy and 
not obtained that of a man; and this is about the 
period when a youth goes to a dancing-school. But 
Mary Sellinger was very winning, and when she let 
her handsome arm rest on yours, and looked at you 
earnestly when asking a favor—and she never asked 
any thing very unreasonable—I do not see how you 
could help promising it, and engaging her for the 
next waltz. There is this to be said. Everybody 
makes a fool of himself or herself, as the case may 
be. Some people distribute the operation over an 
entire life. Others do it once, but do it effectually. 
This was Mary Sellinger’s way. Her father wasa 
retired officer, a widower, who had made money, 
and she would have inherited it, if she had not 
chosen to run away from a first-rate boarding-school 
with her very handsome French teacher. I believe, 
if she had selected, or been selected by any of the 
other masters, her father would have forgiven her— 
but every person has an antipathy—his was a French- 
man. He discarded her, and in blind vengeance 
married a girl two years younger than Mary. Mun- 
sieur Eugéne Saint Leger, finding that there was no 
money coming, bore with his pretty English wife as 
long as could be reasonably expected from a for- 
tune-hunter, then beat her, and went to America. 
Mary, left without a shilling, considered, and then 
set herself in earnest, and woman’s earnest, to the 
struggle of life. Heavy odds against her living. 
Heavier, in our civilized and Christian land, against 
her living honorably, under the circumstances. But 
she won on both events; and if the profession of a 
teacher of dancing is not so meritorious as that ofa 
stock-jobber, or a bill-broker, or a railway-gambler, 
or several other virtuous paths which lead to the 
honors and coronets of society, still, on the whole, it 
is harmless. She had desperately hard work at first, 
and I am told had pawned nearly all her dresses, and 
had lived on oatmeal porridge for some time, when 
the wind changed, and her ships began to come in. 
Smali craft at first, but they became more and more 


‘numerous, and a large one dropped in occasionally, 


and brought others in its wake. So, when Chequer- 
bent made the acquaintance of handsome Mrs. Sel- 
linger (she manipulated her husband’s name into this ; 
it was a sort of divorce, and made the word easier 
for the East-enders,) she had a prosperous academy, 
out of which, between regular subscribers, lessons, 


and occasional balls, she earned a comfortable living, | 





besides having a little entry made in her favor on 
Saturday night, between seven and nine o'clock, 
when (in her old bonnet and cloak, however,) she 
visited one of those excellent institutions, for which 
I was very happy to hear Mr. Gladstone say, the 
other night, that he hoped to be able to legislate. 
Well, wenone of us, I take it, have too much respect 
to spare for our fellow-creatures, whatever we may 
think it proper to say by way of encouraging virtuous 
actions, as our copy-books command. But I sup- 
pose we can afford a little for a beautiful young wo- 
man, who, abandoned by her natural protectors, and 
untrained for the world’s battle, does, nevertheless, 
fight it courageously, through hardship and privation, 
and in a deteriorating atmosphere of vulgarity, and 
actually manages to keep out of vice and off the 
books of the parish. 

This night there was to be one of Mrs. Sellinger’s 
best balls, when not only was there expected a bril- 
liant muster of her habitual supporters, but it had 
been currently reported, on the practice evenings, 
that some new gentlemen (I fear the Clerkenwell 
ladies called them Jeauz) were to grace the Assem- 
bly. Moreover, Mrs. Sellinger and some favorite 
pupils were to introduce, for the first time, a cele- 
brated new dance, which she had been studying at 
the- West End under the direction of Monsieur Lyco- 
méde, of the Opera. This gifted artist had provi- 
dentially discovered the dance at a rural festivity in 
the very heart of the Black Forest, and, without 
pausing to jot down the figure, had hurried to several 
small Grand Ducal Courts with it, where it had 
created such a fwror that he was obliged to give 
midnight lessons to the courtiers, and was even de- 
tected in teaching the dance to an archbishop in the 
organ-loft. Taking exceeding care that the public 
should know of all this, through wonderful para- 
graphs in the Continental papers, M. Lycoméde made 
his way to Paris, and having christened his dance by 
an utterly impracticable German name, bribed a 
manager to found a vaudeville upon it, and a novelist 
to make it the subject of a series of feuzlletons, it ac- 
quired an unparalleled reputation, and, of course, be- 
came an English necessity. M. Lycoméde was 
teaching it night and day in Charles Street, but he 
found time to impart it to his sister-professional, 
Mrs. Sellinger, the more easily that, with a shrug 
and a whisper, he made her understand that the 
Scheinheiligfett was merely an old English country- 
dance, with a slight variation in the order of figures 
—but there was no necessity for either of them to 
talk about that. 

Paul was a great favorite of Mrs. Sellinger’s. To 
speak the truth, he was one of her most aristocratic 
patrons, for the majority of her pupils and friends 
resided either in the immediate neighborhood of 
Spelton Street, or in the Goswell Street Road and 
its dependencies, or down somewhere in the city. 
Necessarily the Sellinger Assembly was a mixed 
gathering, in which trade was largely represented, 
chiefly in its retail interest, though three or four 
gentlemen, of very different ages and figures, who 
were engaged during the day in keeping accounts in 
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city warehouses, were held to introduce the whole- 
sale element, and Mrs. Sellinger did not forget the 
fact, when dilating to a new friend on the advantages 
of her establishment. But Paul Chequerbent lived 
in the far west, went to the Opera, and spoke as 
familiarly of the Honorable Jimmies, and Viscount 
Pollys, as if he knew them a bit better than any of 
the snobs who used to learn those affectionate nick- 
names from the “ Satirist.” And though Paul had 
not the least business in this world to go to that 
Clerkenwell dancing-school, seeing that he was by 
birth and connection entitled to associate with a 
different class of society, he was very fond of going 
there, first, because he liked Mrs. Sellinger, for which 
I do not blame him; next, because he liked toswag- 
ger and be lionized, for which I am afraid to blame 
him, lest I should be supposed to scoff at some other 
persons; and lastly, and chiefly, because at this 
period he was very tenderly attached to a young 
lady, of the minor theatrical profession, who called 
herself, and incited managers to call her, Angela 
Livingstone, and against whom the worst thing that 
could justly be said, was, that her parents had 
christened her Ann, and signed themselves Lump. 
In this last liking of Mr. Chequerbent’s I do not 
know whether to blame him or not. Miss Living- 
stone, xée Lump, was very pretty, and as her talent 
lay 'a good deal in the personation of pages, fairies, 
and other hybrid ereations, whose. frocks are cut off 
at their knees, there is no objection to one’s saying 
what a thousand people said, or thought, every night, 
namely, that her figure was very neat, and her legs 
were excellent. 
And now we come upon delicate ground, as peo- 
ple say who talk slip-slop, and mean that they are 
about to speak on a subject which admits of objec- 
tionable treatment. It will naturally be asked what 
were the regards entertained by Mr Chequerbent 
toward this pretty Miss Livingstone. He thought of 
her a great deal, wrote her hundreds of letters, made 
her give him a lock of her black hair (which he 
wore in his pocket-book ;) he attended her perform- 
ances whenever he could, applauding her speeches, 
and dances, and songs, until the audiences jeered 
him. He sent her presents, not very expensive ones, 
perhaps, but a long series of small ones, which wo- 
men pretend to like better, because they say it is 
evidence that you are constantly thinking of them. He 
waited for her at the stage-door after the perform- 
ances, till all the ballet and chorus, who undress and 
re-dress, powr cause, a good deal faster than the prin- 
cipals, knew him, and would say, ‘down directly,” 
and laugh as they went home to their cheese and 
onions. He would escort her home, taking a cab if 
it rained, and would do, in fact, for the young lady, 
who had two pounds a-week at the East-end houses, 
exactly what tall Lord Toadstool, and red Sir Lepi- 
dus Pump before him, and that handsome young 
Sammy Spoonington after him, did in their fashion 
(and they were all fashionable wiseacres,) in the case 
of Mademoiselle Ambrosine, of the Gymnase, who, 
by the way, very properly ruined them all three. 
So they need not langh at Paul. I am wrong, by the 





way, in saying they did exactly the same, for 
whereas Ann Lump, or Livingstone, was a virtuous, 
good little girl, who supported a drunken old father 
and a cantankerous mother out of her poor salary, 
Mademoiselle Ambrosine’s morals were French. But 
then the question was this. Neither Paul nor Angela 
for a moment thought of any thing which they ought 
not to have thought of—that is to be distinctly under- 
stood, for Paul, though a goose, was not a bad fel- 
low, and Ann, as I have said, was perfectly proper. 
But then he certainly never dreamed of marrying her. 
His guardian, his haughty relations in the country, 
and even his own sense of the fitness of things—the 
¥dea, however, was never seriously entertained by 
him, Then what on earth did he thus devote him- 
self to the girl for, and why did she permit his atten- 
tions? That is the question which Paul sometimes 
asked himself, but as he could not give it an answer, 
it is hardly to be expected that I should. What an 
orderly world this would be if we were all of us 
ready with a good reason for every thing we do. 

Of course, it was no business of Mrs. Sellinger’s 
to interfere, and if Angela Livingstone came to every 
practice-evening, quadrille-night, and ball that her 
theatrical duties would allow, if only’to stay for an 
hour; and if Paul managed to be aware when she 
was coming, and always to meet her, and to dance 
with her preposterously often, and to go away with 
her, and so forth, all that the dancing-mistress had a 
right to remark was, that two of her subscribers at- 
tended very regularly. She knew very well, that on 
this ball-night Angela would be there: and she knew 
still better that Paul would, inasmuch as that artful 
party, as he would have called himself, had request- 
ed to be permitted to dress himself up-stairs, and 
had arrived for that purpose, intending when the fes- 
tivity should be over, which would probably be pro- 
longed far into the morning, to walk about the streets, 
with his carpet-bag, until time for the early train for 
Bristol. 

The room filled. Mrs. Sellinger, looking quite 
Juno-like with her black velvet and white arms, re- 
ceived her guests with a gushing empressement, 
truly comforting to behold. It seemed to make every- 
body believe, that the evening’s féte was given for 
that person’s express and exclusive gratification. 
The less distinguished guests came first, plain and 
dowdy girls of squab proportions and severity of 
manner, mostly with dark and high-necked dresses, 
a lad or two, by no means comfortable, but affecting 
a grin, and the little girls of the academy, got up 
with great breadth of sash and stiffness of muslin, 
but rather given, in their fidgets, to rub the soles of 
their shoes over the instep of their white socks, to 
the malignant wrath of their guardians. Mrs. Sel- 
linger had a kind word for them all, and some remi- 
niscences—for she had a capital memory—which 
was sure to please the person addressed; one she 
remembered was so fond of the Spanish dance, and 
they would have it that night, and another must re- 
member how well he waltzed with her, and a third 
had made quite an impression by his superior pasto- 


| rale, and so on, with variations for the severe girls, 
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who were only severe, one ought to say, from their 
exceeding awkwardness and discomfort when re- 
quired to talk, for they danced most conscientiously. 
Then came more illustrious guests, some of them 
parents of pupils; and to what good seats, out of 
draughts, did Mrs. Sellinger induct them, and how 
she coincided with their opinions on pleasure, educa- 
tion, climate, and creation generally. More young 
ladies, in clusters, some pretty ones in simple dresses 
put on well, and some other pretty ones in expensive 
dresses, ill made. There was variety in costume, 
too, from the cheap book-muslin to the costly bro- 
cade; and in other matters, also, for while divers 
of the ladies (chiefly, J regret, to say, the scraggy 
ones, but that is always so) were rather frankly dé- 
colletées, the dresses of others ran up to the very 
chin, and even had little frills crowning them, so that 
there might be no mistake at all. There were plea- 
sant young faces there, some shining with undenia- 
ble soap and water, and some (with shoulders apper- 
taining) on which violet powder had not been spent 
in vain. The seats which lined the room became 
tolerably full, but the ladies had an enormous ma- 
jority, which was natural, because the beauz—I 
must use the language of the locality—were mostly 
engaged in their worldly callings until later. But 
they gradually came in; the proud accountants from 
the city—the humbler gents from the counter—a fat 
man in a frock-coat—a tall, thin, grave, gray man in 
brown trowsers—an exceedingly spruce druggist, 
who would, perhaps, have been pleasant asa partner, 
but for the smell of the rhubarb—a mysterious young 
man in complete black, whose melancholy was at- 
tributed to the rumor of his having killed a man in a 
duel, an idea he rather encouraged, which made it 
none the more correct—a proprietor of omnibuses 
(greatly respected)—a daguerreotypist, who made 
good business out of his attendance at such assem- 
blies—and Mr. Paul Chequerbent. 

He was very gorgeous. You have seen the 
wonderful pink-front and the patent leathers, so you 
can give more uninterrupted attention to that many- 
colored waistcoat, with its gold and glitter, and to 
the massy electrotyped chain, which falls in a vast 
inverted arch below. Paul bought this as gold, by 
the way, the fiction not exceeding the license which 
justice has pronounced to belong to trade. His well- 
made coat contrasts favorably with the slop-shop 
garments of most of the other gentlemen; and he has 
tied on the glistening cravat, with its great lace-ends, 
in a very artistic style. His gloves fit, and, more- 
over, are both on, while a good many of the other 
men have deemed it proper to keep the right glove 
off, until they have shaken hands with Mrs. Sellin- 
ger. Altogether, we may be proud of our Paul’s ap- 
pearance, though he has no business in a Clerken- 
well dancing academy. 

A fiddle, a cornet-a-piston, and the pianoforte have 
gone merrily to work, and qiadrilles have been 
danced, and a German waltz (Weber’s last,) and a 
deux temps, and partners are being taken for the 
Spanish dance, and Paul is getting into a fidget. Of 
course you observe why. But where can she be? 





And had he not sent her up a beautiful bougwet from 
Mary Johnson’s, in wool and a box, with a message 
to beearly. What is she about? And dark visions, 
with which the tenor singer at the theatre is a little 
mixed up, rush across Paul’s mind, for I believe that 
Arimanes (if you like a long name for him, but you 
know what I mean) has never more power with a 
man than when a woman is keeping. him waiting. 
If { thought I had the smallest influence with but one 
lady reader, I would pray her, married or single, to 
remember this. But where is Angela? 

However, Paul is too brilliant an ornament of that 
assembly to be allowed to remain idle; and though 
he did not much wish to dance, Mrs. Sellinger 
picked out a pretty partner for him, and he went 
through the Lancers with comparative composure. 
Still, no Angela. 

The revelry proceeded, but it had no charms for 
him. He yielded to handsome Mrs. Sellinger’s wish, 
however, and polked with her, the rather that he had 
an opportunity of murmuring his discontent into her 
pretty little ear. And she comforted him by assuring 
him that no doubt Miss Livingstone would come, it 
was early, and so many little things delayed a gir! ; 
her dress would n’t hook, perhaps, or her mother 
might have had a fit—he must not worry himself. 
What a lovely waistcoat, and how kind of him to get 
it to do honor to their little ball! 

Now, Mrs. Sellinger affected not to give supper. 
But by an arrangement with the milliners on the 
other side of the hall, their apartment was, for this 
night only, and, by particular desire, made a sort of 
refectory, and eating and drinking, I beg to use sub- 
stantial words, for it was no case of trifle and Moet, 
began early, and went on steadily—more steadily, 
perhaps, than some of the gentlemen, who, mopping 
their foreheads with rather coarse Irish cambric, re- 
freshed themselves with much ale, brandy-and- 
water, and other light drinks. Nor were the ladies 
forgotten by those who chose to remember them. 
All articles were paid for on the instant (a formula 
rendered necessary by certain excise laws;) and 
those who were bounteous treated their partners, and 
those who were shabby only led them to their 
places. Bad luck for a simple youth with one of 
those shrewd Clerkenwell matrons tacked to his 
arm. He wanted to set her down without standing 
something. Did he? 

Still Angela Livingstone came not, and Paul’s dis- 
comfiture was fast completing. He sought to drown 
his vexation in the revel, and his care in the bow). 
He recklessly asked everybody to dance with him— 
long, short, ugly, pretty; and as regularly took his 
partner, nothing loath, into the opposite room for 
refreshment, which, in his case, meant hot brandy 
and water. Then he would hurry back, and rush 
through another wild dance, defying all convention- 
alities, knocking up against other people, and making 
himself less popular than conspicuous. He had two 
or three remonstrances addressed to him—a sneer 
from a haughty accounting clerk—a ‘‘ Come, sir, I 
say,” from a half-demolished counter-jumper, but he 
heeded them not, and whirled away in his fiery 
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waltz, as if he were in the arms of one of the ter- 
rible Night Dancers, and doomed to gyrate until 
death. 

There was a decided ill-feeling in the room against 
Paul, and even Mrs. Sellinger began to wish he were 
away ; for not only did he persevere in his unseemly 
dancing, but began to chaff those around him with 
great audacity. He knew many of them, and unhe- 
sitatingly availed himself of his knowledge to address 
them in epithets which, however amusing to other 
persons, are esteemed rather injurious by the indivi- 
dual at whom they are hurled across a quadrille. He 
reminded the spruce druggist that it was his turn to 
advance with the unhandsome hint of ‘‘ Now, old 
Pill-boxes, cut in,’’ and remarking that the fat man 
in the frock-coat was stumbling over a troublesome 
story to Mrs. Sellinger, Paul poked him in the ribs, 
remarking—“‘ Proceed, sweet warbler, your tale in- 
terests her.’ 

Nor was another couple, who were dancing the Cale- 
donians, much edified by Mr. Chequerbent shouting 
forth— 

“The lady in the cork-screws will now set to the 
gentleman in the knock-knees.”’ 

Suddenly there was a modest rap at the great door 
of the house, and, after some delay, Mrs. Sellinger 
was called out. When she reappeared, Paul was in 
the middle of a cavalier-seul, (a figure much liked at 
the East-end,) and was exciting the indignation of the 
quadrille by his gestures. Hazy with liquid as he 
had become, he nevertheless saw that Mrs. Sellin- 
ger’s eye was upon him, and that she intended to 
speak to him, and he instantly guessed that she had 
heard of Angela. Without the slightest ceremony, 
or a word to his partner, he dashed across the room, 
and was by the lady’s side. 

‘She ’s come?”’ he asked, in an eager whisper. 

‘Yes, but not to stay; now pray—’’ but what 
Mrs. Sellinger was going to pray for was never 
known. Paul pulled the door open, driving forward 
a cluster of people who were standing by it, watch- 
ing the dancers, and rushed out. Yes, in the hall, 
there was Angela, but with a bonnet and a black 
cloak. He sprang to her side. 

**Oh, my dear Paul,” she said, “I am so sorry, 
but it was not my fault. They never gave me no- 
tice that the second piece was changed, and that I 
should have to play to-night, till I got to the theatre, 
and—”’ 

‘Hang the theatre,’’ cried Paul; “I wish it was 
burned, with the manager, audience, and company, 
except you. But here ycu are; better late than 
never. Off with your bonnet and cloak, and I’Il take 
youin. We'll havea terrific polka. Will you take 
some refreshment first ?”’ 

“Tt am afraid you have been taking too much, 
dear,’’ said the pretty girl, shaking her head. “But 
Ican’t come in. I hurried off the instant the cur- 
tain was down, to explain, for fear you should think 

me unkind, and now [ must go back. [ have a 
cab.” 

‘Go back, not a bit of it,’”’ said Paul, vehemently. 
** Now you are here, you shall stay, and we ’ll have 








some fun. Come,’’ and he dexterously removed her 
bonnet, and, lo! a beautiful wreath in her hair, of 
silver leaves and green grapes. ‘‘ Just the identical 
thing,’’ said Paul, ‘‘ that will astonish these Clerken- 
well snobs and snobbesses.”’ 

‘*T tell you, Paul,” said Angela, earnestly, “you 
are half-wild. I tell you I did not even stop to dress, 
see.”” And she opened her cloak for a moment, and 
closed it laughingly. ‘‘Help me to my cab, there ’s 
a good child.”’ 

**Devil a bit,’ cried Mr. Chequerbent. ‘ The 
Apollo dress, and you look lovely in it, and I'll 
smash anybody that says you don’t.”? And before 
the poor girl was well aware of his purpose, he re- 
moved her cloak, threw it away, drew her arm 
under his, and making another dash at the door, on 
the other side of which a faint scream or two made 
it clear that he had done awful damage, he hurried 
her into the very centre of the room, a small boy or 
two being overthrown in his victorious way. 

Now the Apollo dress is a very pretty one, and 
Angela Livingstone looked very pretty in it. But as 
a young lady does not generally appear at a private 
ball with a glittering silver tunic not quite down to 
her knees, and with her legs in fleshings, and with 
only a shoulder-strap on her arm, the sensation 
created, as the actress, blushing and terrified, was 
brought under the chandelier, and the room crowded 
round her, was not precisely favorable. The ladies 
glanced at her legs, and then looked indignant, and 
the men, when they found that Paul was the cause 
of the disturbance, looked more indignant than the 
mere spectacle would have warranted. As for Mrs. 
Sellinger, she never lost her presence of mind, and 
hastened up to the group, intending to turn the affair 
into a joke, and get Paul and the young lady out of 
the house as quickly as possible. 

But before she could speak, two awkward words 
had reached Paul’s ear. The first I will not write, 
because it is considered an oath, but it materially 
increased the force of the second, which was “ Un- 
gentlemanly.” 

‘“Who said that?” asked Paul, looking fiercely 
round. 

‘J, sir,’’ said a stout-built, middle-aged man, ap- 
parently a respectable tradesman, who had daughters 
in the room, and who probably thought they had 
been humiliated by breathing the same atmosphere 
with the pretty artist. 

‘* Then you intend to insult this lady,’’ said Paul, 
not very logically, ‘‘through me, who introduced 
her ?”’ 

‘‘T have nothing to say to the /ady,’’ said the man, 
laying an impertinent stress upon the noun, ‘ but as 
for you, | consider that you are neither more nor less 
than an offensive puppy.” 

There was a murmur of applause, which showed 
that some other people approved of this unflattering 
description of Paul. Angela strove to draw him 
away, looked appealingly at Mrs. Sellinger, and 
began tocry. That settled the matter, for the next 
moment Paul planted so decided a one-two in the 
face of the last speaker that he went down with an 
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eye that would be black in next to no time, and a 
nose that did not even ask that brief delay for its 
manifestation of the vigor of the blow. 

The man sprang up, and in his turn assailed Paul, 
who was a fair bruiser, and the battle promised to 
be a good one. But women screamed, and men 





shouted, and there was a rush upon the combatants, 
and in ten minutes Miss Livingstone was going 
home crying in her cab; Paul was swearing on his 
way to the station-house, and Mrs. Sellinger’s fa- 
vorite pupils were dancing the new dance from the 
Black Forest. 
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Tue sun had sloped adown the west, 
To a cloud-billowed bath of gold ; 
The vales were tranced in dreamy rest, 
And Darkness groped along the wold, 
And Night came like a hooded Nun, 
Counting her beads of diamond dew ; 
While stars uprisen, one by one, 
Shot sparkles from the gulfs of blue. 


Near by a ruined Abbey stood, 
With twisted grape-vines overgrown ; 
Through which came rushing from the wood, 
Sweet breezes with a lulling moan. 


a 





And here, by wood-paths fringed with clover, 
A maiden in her youthful bloom, 

To meet her faithful peasant lover, 
Came trembling through the lonely gloom. 


At each nut that the Hickory drops 
She starts, and breathes in fluttering sighs ; 
And sees in every nodding copse, 
Fantastic unrealities. 
And swift and still her footstep falls, 
As if she trod elastic air— 
Until uploom the Abbey walls, 
And lips and spirits mingle there ! 
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A TALE OF KING CHARLES II. AND HIS COURT. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Str Reginald Bellarmyne, an old Soldier of the 
King’s. 

It was on a fine sunshiny morning of September, 

1663, that Sir Reginald Bellarmyne sat by the wide 


hearth of the summer parlor, which he occupied 
when there were no guests, as was for the most part 


now the case, in the once hospitable cloisters of 


Bellarmyne Abbey. 

A small round table at his elbow displayed the 
relics of a large hare-pasty—it would have been 
venison in the good days of old; and, in lieu of stoups 
of Malvoisie and Bourdeaux wine, a solitary silver 
tankard thrust forward its capacious womb, mantling 
with stout English ale recently stirred with the 
sprig of Rosemary, then held to impart a sovereign 
relish to the substantial joint ; nor did it appear, from 
the inroads the good baronet had made on the con- 
tents of both, that his appetite had suflered seriously 
from the retrenchment of Juxuries which he had, 
perhaps, once deemed necessaries to his rank and 
station. He was aman of sixty years or upward, 
who must at a former period of his life have been 
eminently handsome, and who still retained in his 
erect form, clear eye, and nobly cast features, many 
traces of the beauty for which he had once been 
celebrated, even in the courts of great and famous 
monarchs. He had, however, grown of latter years 
somewhat ponderous and corpulent; and his sinister 
leg wrapped in flannels, and bolstered up on an easy 
stool, gave painful evidence of that distemper which 
is held to visit upon the children the pleasant indul- 
gences of their forefathers. Otherwise, Sir Regi- 
nald’s appearance showed no token of those excesses 
which were unfortunately so much in vogue, in those 
days, among the cavaliers and courtiers of the king, 
as to be regarded almost one of their characteristics. 
His eye was clear and calm, his complexion pale 
rather than flushed; and his frame, though somewhat 
unwieldy, was well-knit, and still capable, when he 
was not laboring under the attacks of the ancestral 
enemy, of both effort and exertion. 

His hair, which he still wore long and unpowdered, 
not having adopted the new-fashioned abomination 
of the periwig, was, indeed, very gray ; his brow was 
deeply wrinkled ; and there was a singular expression, 
weary and wasted, yet intelligent and keen withal, 
and full of eager energy, pervading all the lines of his 
face, which seemed to tell a history of cares, and 
troubles, and anxieties—perhaps of almost mortal 

sorrows—encountered, resisted, combated inch by 
inch as a man should combat such things, if not van- 
quished by him. 
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He was dressed at all points as became a gentle- 
man, in an age when the distinctive garb of the 
different classes was maintained in all strictness, and 
when scarcely an article of wearing apparel was 
eommon to the nobly born, and to the next beneath 
him in station; but yet so dressed that it was evi- 
dently rather a matter of etiquette and self-respect 
than of convenience with him to maintain the out- 
ward show of his family. His doublet of uncut 
velvet was rather suited for the field-sports, or out- 
door occupations, than for the full morning-dress of a 
country gentleman of the day, yet it was evident from 
the ruffles at wrist and knee, from the neat russet- 
leather buskins, and the long rapier, with its orna- 
mental shoulder-belt, that he wore it as his habitual 
and distinctive attire. 

A slouched gray hat, with a drooping feather, and 
a dark-green roquelaur lay neatly folded and brushed 
on a slab hard-by, together with a: crutch-headed 
cane mounted with a fine red deer’s antler, and a 
pair of fringed buckskin gloves, that would have 
reached well-nigh to the elbow of the wearer. 

A noble deer grayhound, of the great Scottish 
breed, and of the largest size, long of limb, long of 
muzzle, wire-haired, with deep, earnest hazel eyes, 
lay on the deer-skin which covered the hearth-stone, 
gazing into the face of his master with almost super- 
human intelligence; while a couple of smaller dogs, 
fine curly-fleeced water-spaniels, dozed closer to the 
embers of the wood-fire, which the autumnal atmo- 
sphere, and the thick walls of the ancient abbaye, 
rendered any thing rather than unpleasant. The parlor 
itself, in which he sat, showed, like its master, some- 
thing at least of privation, if not of absolute poverty ; 
the old oak wainscoting, indeed, was as brightly po- 
lished; the old high-backed chairs and settles, with 
their quaint carvings and old tapestried cushions, were 
as free from any speck of mould ; the antique suits of 
steel-armor on the walls were as clear from rust ; the 
modern implements of falconry or the chase, were in 
as accurate order and arrangement, as if a hundred 
zealous hands were daily employed in furbishing 
them. Still there was nothing gay, nothing light- 
some, nothing new; nothing, in all the furniture, or 
decorations of the room, which did not wear a wan 
and faded aspect, as if they had been coéval at least 
with their aged possessor, and as if, like him, they 
had seen their better days. 

Without, so far as could be seen from the large 
oriel window, the stone mullions of which were so 
much overrun with clustering ivy and woodbines as 


|to indicate some slackness on the gardener’s part, 


things did not, on the whole, wear a more promising 


|} Ombrighter aspect. The fine elm avenue, which 
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wound away for above a mile, in full view, a broad 
belt of massive verdure, had grown all out of shape 
and rule; the great boughs of many of the trees 
sweeping so low as to render the road impassable 
to carriages, ‘and difficult even to travelers on horse- 
back. The lawn, immediately around the house, 
which had in its palmier days been so neatly shorn 
and rolled, and decorated with trim clumps of ever- 
greens, and marble urns and statues, was all grown 
up with coarse, long grass, among which the hares 
and rabbits fed boldly as unscared by man; and the 
wild park beyond, with all its sunny fern-clad knolls, 
and rich sheltered hollows so closely pastured of old 
by the graceful herds of fallow deer, showed but a 
wide expanse of rank untended vegetation, stocked 
with no denizens more aristocratical than a flock 
of ragged-looking, black-faced mountain-muttons, a 
score of little sharp-horned kyloe oxen, and two or 
three queer-visaged Shetland ponies, not much larger 
and much more ragged than the moorland sheep 
with which they kept company. 

The fish-ponds, one or two of which were visible 
among the trees, scarcely gleamed blue, unless in 
casual spots, under the bright sky of autumn, so 
thickly were they overspread with water-grass and 
the green, slimy duck-weed ; the gravel-road before 
the door was matted with weeds, as if no wheel- 
track had disturbed it for years. 


All was a picture of neglect and desolation, yet. 


beautiful withal, from the very wildness and liberty 
of the unchecked vegetation, and the frequency of 
those unusual sounds, so seldom heard in the close 
vicinity of the abodes of men; the incessant cooings 
of the hoarse woodpigeons, the crow of the cock- 
pheasants from the very garden walks, the harsh 
half-barking bleat of the moorland sheep, and, most 
rarely heard of all, the deep booming of the bitterns 
from the stagnant morass, in which the fish-ponds 
were fast degenerating. 

It was not difficult, though sad it was, either to 
understand or to explain. Sir Reginald Bellarmyne 
of Bellarmyne Abbey, a baronet and a Catholic, as 
long as there had been Catholics or Baronets in 
England, loyalist and royalist, like all his fellows, 
had in his own person, and in that of his fathers be- 
fore him, fought always on the wrong king’s side, 
so far as fortune was concerned, whatever might be 
said of fidelity. 

One ancestor had perished on Crook-back Richard’s 
side, at Bosworth; his grandson, and Sir Reginald’s 
grandfather, had fallen under heavy censure of the 
man-hearted queen, Elizabeth, and escaped narrowly 
with life, for Scottish Mary’s sake. The baronet’s 
own father, most unjustly, as they ever averred, was 
mulcted thirty thousand pounds after the gunpowder 
affair of Fawkes, with which they denied all par- 
ticipation ; and himself, as he most undisguisedly 
proclaimed, had fought for King Charles on every 
stricken field {rom Edgehill to Worcester fight ; and 
when all was lost, had followed the fortunes of his 
son in foreign lands, and melted his last ounce of 
plate to support the needy parasites of the discrowned 
and exiled king. 





Mulcts, confiscations, forfeitures, in past reigns, 
had done much; the sequestrations under the Par- 
liament, for confirmed and inveterate malignancy, all 
but completed the ruin of that old, honorable family, 
as true and as English as the old oaks of Bellarmyne. 
The last forfeiture would have completed it alto- 
gether, but that, dy a strange chance, the abbey, and 
a part of the estates immediately attached: to it, being 
entailed most strictly on the male heirs of the name 
forever, an unknown, and almost unsuspected cousin 
of the late Sir Armytage Bellarmyne, turned up in the 
very nick of time, in the shape of a city merchant, 
and a friend of some among the powers that were, 
afier justice had been done on the Man of Blood, as 
they termed it. He interposed the claim of himself 
and his son, who was serving at the time under 
Lockhart, against the Spaniards at Dunkirk ; thereby 
preventing the alienation of the property, which was 
sorely coveted by a Puritaa Drysalter of the West 
Riding, from the old name of the feudal tenure. 

No sequestration occurred, therefore, of the last 
demesnes of the House of Bellarmyne; and, at the 
Restoration, the old, battered, widowed Cavalier 
returned, with one daughter, who had been educated 
ina French convent—his only son, the promise of his 
race, had fallen, a boy of fifteen, fighting like a man 
by his side at Worcester—to all that now remained 
of the once broad possessions; the old Abbey, a 
world too wide for the shrunken acres that now 
alone leoked up to its time-honored belfries. 

The city cousin, the Bellarmyne of London, like 
an honest man and a good Christian as he was, though 
a heretic in the parlance of Rome—and a true gen- 
tleman, although he smacked a little ot the Puritan 
—had ever remitted the rents of the Abbey to Sir 
Reginald, whom he constantly acknowledged, though 
he had never seen him, as the head of the house 
during the whole period of his exile ; and, on the re- 
storation of King Charles II., to which, with others 
of the eminent London merchants, he had largely 
contributed, made over to him, as a matter of right, 
and of course, and in no wise as a favor, the man- 
sion and the remnant of the lands, somewhat ne- 
glected, indeed, and out of order, but neither dila- 
pidated nor exhausted. 

It is, perhaps, to be regretted that, at this time, no 
personal meeting occurred between the kinsmen ; for 
they were both men of high character, high minds, 
and correct feelings ; but having had no intercourse, 
each had probably in some sort conceived of the 
other, something of the character ascribed to his 
political party. The Protestant merchant took it 
too much, and, as it proved, wrongfully, for granted, 
that the old Cavalier and inveterate swordsman was 
more or less the rash, reckless, rakehelly debauchee 
and rioter of his day and class; and contented with hav- 
ing done justice, thought no more about the matter, 
nor troubled himself about his cousin, or his affairs. 

The old soldier, more naturally, after he had ac- 
knowledged frankly the honorable conduct of his 
unknown kinsman, and expressed his sense of ob- 
ligation, shrunk from any thing that could savor of 
intrusion, or a desire of establishing any sort of 
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claim or clientelage on his rich and powerful re- 
lation. It is probable that something might have 
added to this delicacy, in the shape of the Cavalier’s 
distaste to the Puritan, the Romanist’s aversion to 
the heretic, and, yet more, of the soldier’s distrust 
and prejudice against the trader. 

Still, none of these motives were very strong—for 
it was well known that Nicholas Bellarmyne of the 
city, though neutral throughout, and, at the com- 
mencement of the troubles, inclined more to the 
Parliament, had never joined the independents, 
much less identified himself with the regicides. 
Sir Reginald, himself, moreover, though a Catholic, 
was such rather because he would not abjure the 
creed of his fathers than that he had any thing in 
him of the persecutor; and he had seen so much, in 
the low countries, of the noble merchants of those 
days, when merchants were men of patriotism, intel- 
ligence, and honor, that he was unusually free from 
the prejudice of the noble against the trader caste. 

Neither of the two, in fact, knew much of the 
circumstances or character of the other; and neither 
was, at this time, even aware that his distant kins- 
man was a father, though from his energy in the 
matter of the entail, Sir Reginald might suspect that 
the merchant had some farther representative. 

On his diminished estates, then, which barely now 
gave returns sufficient to the maintenance of him- 
self and his child, with a household the most limited, 
and on the narrowest scale compatible with his rank 
and name, Sir Reginald settled himself quietly ; afar 
from the tumult, the dissipation, and the heartless- 
ness of courts, perceiving at once that he had nothing 
to expect from the gratitude or generosity, much less 
from the justice of the sovereign, whose seal and 
sign manual he held, as well as that of his unhappy 
father, for sums advanced as loans, the repayment of 
which would have more than redeemed all the 
recent losses of the Bellarmynes, and enabled them 
to resume their appropriate station in the country. 

Had he been alone in the world, it is more than 

probable that Sir Reginald would have resigned him- 
self contentedly to his diminished circumstances, and 
would have ultimately sunk, more or less graciously, 
and with more or less repining, into the condition 
of the fox-hunting, ale-consuming squire of the day, 
something above the farmer, but far from equal to 
the country gentleman of England. The great nobles 
who, in past reigns, up to the unfortunate days of the 
unhappy Stuarts, had been used to live on their 
own estates, in their almost viceregal castles, during 
ten months of the year, holding cour-pleniere of 
the lesser gentry, and collecting around them the 
intelligence, the civilization, and the splendor of 
their several shires, no longer lived, like their fore- 
fathers, independent nobles on their own hereditary 
principalities. 

During the troublous times, which had scarcely 
passed over, most of them wandering as exiles in 
foreign lands, France more especially, they had con- 
tracted the false and pernicious usage of abandoning 
their demesnes and rural residences to bailiffs and 
intendants; and wasting profligate, dishonorable, 





useless lives about the precincts of the royal court, 
parasites of the parasites of kings; loungers at the 
Exchange ; gamblers at Tonbridge Wells, or New- 
market ; fribblers and coxcombs, almost as free from 
any manly vice, as from any grace or virtue. 

At this time England had lost entirely that strong 
and living feature of her social and political cha- 
racter—her rural aristocracy, the greatest men of 
the land, living among, and with, their people, as if 
themselves of the people ; and regarded rather by the 
throne in the light of allied or kindred princes, than 
as mere subjects, much less as mere flatterers and 
courtiers. 

From the accession of King James the First to the 
death of Queen Anne, England was virtually Frenchi- 
fied—she had no longer a great nobility, but she had 
in lieu of it a.little szoblesse of the court clique, of 
favorites of the great man, of favorites of the bad 
woman of the day. 

The lodgings of the metropolis were crowded with 
great lords, crouching and crawling, and doing un- 
utterable basenesses at the feet of a minister, whose 
grandfathers, their grandfathers would have hung 
from their battlements!—the country was deserted 
to rude boors, drunken ignoramus squires, time- 
serving, grotesque parsons, who thought it an ad- 
vancment to marry the lady-of-the-manor’s waiting- 
woman. 

Coxcombry, profligacy, infidelity, insolvency, false 
refinement, and favoritism at court, had reflected 
themselves in grossness, ignorance, brutality, and 
want of all refinement in the country. In the reign 
of Charles II. there was scarce a gentleman in all 
England ; and if there were one, he was something 
out of place, ridiculous, and obsolete, without honor 
at court, or influence in the country. And such, in 
sooth, was Sir Reginald Bellarmyne. 


CHAPTER II. 


Mistress Rosamond Bellarmyne ; a Maid of Honor 
of the Queen’s. 


It would have been a difficult thing, even in Eng- 
land, that land of female loveliness, to find a brighter 
specimen of youthful beauty than was presented by 
Rosamond Bellarmyne, when she returned to her 
home, then in her sixteenth year, after witnessing 
the joyful procession of the 29th of May, which ter- 
minated in the installation of the son in that palace 
of Whitehall from which his far worthier father had 
gone forth to die. 

She was a perfect type, in a word, of the most 
purely English type of insular beauty. A trifle, per- 
haps, and but a trifle above the middle height of wo- 
men, her shape was exquisitely formed, so fu!ly yet 
so delicately developed that it never occurred to the 
spectator to ask himself whether she was taller or 
shorter, plumper or slenderer, than the average of 
her sex. Her complexion was that of her native 
isle, pure as the drifted snow, yet with arich under- 
tone of warm health showing itself, like the light 
within an alabaster lamp, in an equable and genial 
glow, not fitfully or in electric flashes. Her large, 
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well-opened eyes were of the darkest shade of blue, 
yet full of the quickest and most mirthful light; so 
that, when her lips smiled, her eyes anticipating 
them appeared to overflow their dark lashes with 
silent laughter. Features are not describable; nor 
could any description give even a faint idea of the 
varied expression of her rich beauty or of the ex- 
ceeding fascination of her smile. Yet it was in her 
expression more especially that lay the charm of Ro- 
samond Bellarmyne ; and those who knew her the best 
asserted that her expression figured forth, and that 
not darkly, the character of her mind and genius. 

When she arrived in England and took possession 
with her father of the old abbey, one thing at least 
was evident to all beholders, that neither a life spent 
abroad, for she could scarcely lisp her native tongue 
when she left the land of her birth, nor six years of 
convent discipline, had availed any thing to dena- 
tionalize her, whether in outward show or in inward 
spirit. 

She was from top to toe an English girl—English 
no less in her faults and failings than in her solid and 
sterling, excellences. Frank and fearless, truthful 
and free-spoken, she would at times push these 
brave qualities hard on toward the verge beyond 
which they cease to be virtues. Conscious of no 
wrong thought, and confident of her own strong will 
and pure intent, she gave perhaps too little heed to 
the opinion of others, even when such might have 
been worth consulting. Nor, speaking as she was 
wont to do constantly on the first rightful impulse, 
did it fail to occur frequently that she spoke thoughts 
aloud which better had been left unspoken. And 
doing things unadvisedly, or against advice, for she 
would listen to none whom she did not both love 
and respect, she often did what she repented. 

Such was the heiress of the broken fortunes of 
Bellarmyne, when the restoration of the king to his 
own, restored her father, with many an other storm 
and battle-beaten cavalier, to the possession of his old 
impoverished demesnes, and in the two years which 
ensued, previous to the marriage of Charles with the 


Infanta, little occurred to alter, however the lapse 


of time might tend to mature, her person and her 
mind. 
Entirely deprived of female society of her own 


_rank, and indeed of intercourse with her own sex 


beyond a staid, demure personage who had been her 
mother’s chamber-woman, and a gay French girl 
from Provence, she had learned no conventional les- 
sons of etiquette, much less of courtliness or worldly 
prudence, among the sequestered hills and dales of 
the West-Riding of Yorkshire in which Bellarmyne 
abbey was situated. But, on the contrary, had be- 
come more and more the child of nature, high-souled, 


‘intelligent, affectionate, docile to gentle spiritings, 


and easily amenable to reason, but quick of impulse, 
firm of purpose and utterly ungovernable by mere 
formulas and maxims. : 

It is not strange, that Sir Reginald, deprived of the 
means of maintaining his own station, and associa- 
ting with his own equals in his county—a depriva- 
tion to which his habits of endurance in the field, 


and with the foreigners, might in some sort have 
inured himself—should have been liable to deep so- 
licitude, nay! even to dark despondency, when he 
looked upon this creature, endowed with every thing 
that should fit her to grace the world, condemned to 
absolute seclusion, or, desperate alternative, the 
worse than rude society of the Ghylls. 

A lady of the highest and most delicate culture, of 
the most refined tastes and accomplishments, who, 
in so much as she had mingled yet in the great world, 
had been familiar with the first personages of the first 
European court, that of the magnificent Louis XIV., 
what could she have in common with the yeoman 
farmers of the fet!s and dales, or with such simple- 
hearted untaught hoydens as their wives or sisters ? 
What could he do for her, himself living—what 
should become of her, when, in his season, he should 
have passed away and perished, like the leaves of 
his own oak trees in November? Such thoughts, 
far more than the gloom of gathering years, more 
than the twilight of his waning fortunes, more than 
the imminence of pressing poverty, had darkened the 
brow and saddened the heart of the failing but yet 
unbroken veteran. 

It was, therefore, with feelings near akin to de- 
light, that, within a few months after the marriage 
of the king to Katharine of Portugal, the baronet re- 
ceived a grand and wordy epistle from a remote 
kinswoman, the widow of a noble earl, his school- 
boy friend, fellow Oxonian, fellow soldier through 
the fierce conflicts of the civil war, dead by his side 
on the bloody field of Naseby, who had never wholly 
forgotten her own distant cousin, or the near friend 
of her lost lord. 

This estimable lady, who, unhappily gifted with a 
son too well adapted to the court, and too well liked 
by the facile king, had never descended to the fri- 
volities of the restored monarchy, but resided afar 
off in her jointure house, in Cornwall, possessed yet 
some influence, both of herself, and through her son 
the favorite, within the precincts of Whitehall. 

The time had not yet arrived when to possess 
such influence was in itself almost a brand of in- 
famy. 

Cognizant of the extremity to which were reduced 
the fortunes of Bellarmyne, and expecting, with all 
the English world, that the marriage of the monarch 
would establish decorum at least and decency in the 
court of England’s king, the Countess of Throemor- 
ton had exerted ber influence, and that successfully, 
in procuring for the beautiful Rosamond an appoint- 
ment as one of the queen’s maids-of-honor ; securing 
to her, in addition to a small salary and apartments 
in the palace, an introduction into the first society of 
the realm, and an establishment on the most unques- 
tionable footing, as it should seem, both of propriety 
and honor. 

Still it may be thought that the lady doubted, 
though it did not so strike the sturdy old loyalist Sir 
Reginald, who would as soon have thought of doubt- 
ing the moral integrity of the king as of disputing his 
divine right to the crowa—for her letter was long, 





verbose, involved, and not altogether so unquestion- 
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ing or hilarious in its tone as was the response of the 
old cavalier. 

Since it had pleased heaven, it ran, that in lieu of 
a son to the house of Ballermyne, whom it would 
have been an easy matter to help to advancement in 
aid of his own honorable efforts, to give her cousin a 
weak girl only, who so far from helping to restore 
the fortunes of the house, could not even be expect- 
ed to help, in any considerable degree, herself—and 
whereas she, the countess, feared and was sore 
grieved to think that Sir Reginald could scarce have 
the means—without even looking forward to advanc- 
ing her young cousin Rosamond, or settling her in 
due season in marriage in her proper station—where- 


withal to bring up the child conformably to her de- |, 


gree, it might not be amiss to bestow her for a time 
in the servitude of her most gracious majesty, who 
was esteemed to be a most gentle and kind-hearted 
lady, and withal, of the true church. 

And, thereafter, the various privileges, immuni- 
ties and advantages of the position being duly and 
appreciatingly recorded, many sage points of advice 
were intermingled; many hints as to the dangers, 
the temptations, the ¢zstdi@ to honor and virtue in- 
cidenta! to court life were not obscurely added; the 
principal reliance of the countess appeared to rest on 
the character, not merely for sagesse in the French 
meaning of the term, but for candor, stability and 
persistency which she had learned, by what means 
it was not stated, that Rosamond possessed, and not 
on any safeguards she must expect to find in her new 
situation. 

She advised her cousin Reginald to weigh the mat- 
ter well within himself, and to consult with Mistress 
Rosamond, concealing from her nothing of the frivo- 
litieg and baseness and wickedness of the court, and 
of her own especial liability to perils and tempta- 
tions, before accepting the ofler. 

Nor did he perceive any thing, in the prospective 
of circumstances and the reasonable chances of life, 
as eligible, or even /ess eligible, so it were honorable 
and secure, did she counsel him to be in haste to ac- 
cept the offer. 

For the rest, should he judge it for the best to do 
80, she prayed humbly and hopefully that it should 
turn out for the best here and hereafter ; and so, with 
kind recollections to pretty Mistress Rosamond— 
who, she heard, was in truth pretty Mistress Rosa- 
mond—and begging her to wear the carcanet, in- 
closed herewith, in memory of her loving kinswo- 
man and godmother, she remained ever, until death, 
his dutiful and regardful cousin, and friend not for- 
getful of the past, 

GUENDOLEN THROCMORTON. 

But save the news itself, all was thrown away on 
the stout Yorkshire baronet.. The promotion was to 
his honest, trustful soul, as honorable as it was in a 
worldly view acceptable—less an advantage than a 
distinction. An advancement, in short, so splendid, 
as far to exceed his wildest wishes. 

Educated from his childhood to a belief in the 


divine right of kings, and in the impossibility of a’ 


son of the royal martyr doing wrong, as entire as his 





faith in the infallibility of his church, he would have 
regarded it no less treason to doubt the one, than 
sacrilege to question the other. . 

Accepting, therefore, joyously all that there was 
acceptable in the tidings, and pshawing, in his secret 
heart, at the cautions which he regarded as old wo- 
manish scruples, he wrote gratefully and with a full 
heart to his kinswoman, at her Cornish manor with 
the unpronouncable name; and, proudly communi- 
cating to Rosamond the news of her glorious pros- 
pects, set about making such preparations as the nar- 
rowness of his means permitted for sending, or 
conducting rather, his daughter to her future abode 
under the shelter of the wing of England’s royalty. 

Many of the herd of Bellarmyne cattle were driven 
to Ripon markets, many of the ancestral oaks of 
Bellarmyne chase came lumbering to the earth with 
ali their leafy honors, destined thereafter to ride, 
under England’s red-cross flag, the briny waves, 
scarce salter than the tears shed by their stalwart 
owner, as he saw their old places vacant, and the 
green park dismantled of its noblest ornaments. 

Even by dint of these sacrifices, little of splendor 
was effected in the outfit of the queen’s young maid- 
of-honor, and when the aged baronet, presented, him- 
self, at court by his old colonel the noble Duke of 
Ormond, had delivered up his fair child to the royal 
circle and left her as a member of the household, 
under the care, nominal care, of the mother-of- 
the-maids, and the real guardianship of her own deli- 
eacy and virtue, he returned alone to the ancient 
abbey, which was now more solitary, sadder, stiller, 
than ever before, to pass his old days alone, in in- 
creasing poverty, increasing infirmities, increasing 
despondency, and, alas! decreasing vigor and elas- 
ticity whereby to endure them. 

His out-door enjoyments were now limited to an 
occasional day’s coursing in the park, with his still 
choicely nurtured grayhounds, which he followed 
on a stout, gentle hackney—falconry and the chase 
had become enterprises of too much pith and mo- 
ment for the war-worn cavalier—while his fireside 
relaxations were limited to the study of his two 
books, the Bible and William Shakspeare, with an 
occasional game of chess and a cool tankard with the 
vicar, and—greatest delight of all—the perusal of a 
letter from Rosamond, when three or four times a 
year the tardy and irregular post brought down the 
stirring news of the loud and licentious city to the 
quiet hills and pastoral dales of Yorkshire. 

These letters for some time, until above a year had 
passed, were all bright and sparkling. Every thing 
seemed to wear the couleur de rose veritable, his 
majesty’s wit, his majesty’s courtesy and frank kind- 
ness ; the affectionate and genial graces of the pretty, 
interesting, foreign queen, the loveliness of the 
maids-of-honor, the del/e Jennings, and the dele 
Hamilton, and the lovely Miss Stewart, and the 
merry, witty, gipsy Miss Price ; and the graces and 
accomplishments of the unrivaled courtiers of the 
day, the admirable De Grammont, and the unap- 
proachable Anthony Hamilton, and Sedley and Ethe- 
rege, and the gallant Buckhurst, and the princely 
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Buckingham—these were the subjects of her first 
epistles, and their burthen, that all, and every one, 
were so good-natured and so kind to her, little Rosa- 
mond Bellarmyne, that she felt herself there, in that 
splendid court of Whitehall, or in those merry-mak- 
ings under the superb elms of Hampton court, or in 
those rantipole junketings at Tonbridge Wells, or in 
those grand hunting matches at Newmarket, or races 
on Epsom Downs, every bit as much at home, every 
bit as safe, and almost—but no, not quite—as happy 
as she used to be with her birds and flowers, her 
pigeons and her pheasants, and her ponies, and her 
poor pensioners, at dear old Bellarmyne. 

And the old man rejoiced and exulted as he read 
them; and formed strange fancies and high hopes, 
hardly admitted even to himself, as he conned them 
over in his own mind, and then rehearsed, in the in- 
tervals of their peaceful chess, to his good old friend 
Dr. Fairfax, how his little girl had been chosen to 
fill such or such a place in such a masque or revel; 
and how the young Marquis of Ossory, or this or that 
more illustrious courtier, had sought her hand in 
some figure dance, which had been performed with 
such good fortune as to elicit royal approbation—and 
above all, how the same little girl’s head was en- 
tirely proof against all the flatteries and frivolities of 
the great world; and how her heart was still in the 
right place, honest and true and frank and candid; 
and how, in a word, the admired and toasted, and 
already famous belle, Mistress Rosamond Bellar- 
myne, the queen’s maid-of-honor, was still the same, 
the very same good little Rosamond, who had been 
the life of the old abbey, and with whose departure 
so much of that life had departed. 

By and bye, however, the letters were changed, 
though the writer still seemed to be unchanged— 
what was said, was, beyond doubt, said truly; but 
much appeared to be left unsaid. There were no 
more praises of the maids-of-honor, no more eulo- 
gies of king and courtiers; but much pity for the 
queen. 

At length, came mention of annoyances, almost of 
insults, by a person not named—perchance too high 
tobe named. It was evident even to Sir Reginald, 
not usually too acute, that she was unhappy, ill at 
ease. Sometimes he fancied that she felt herself in 
danger; but he never dreamed that she concealed 
_ half her grievances, from her knowledge of his in- 
ability to aid her, and fear of his hot temper and vio- 
lent resentments. 

After a protracted silence, came a wild, sad, anxi- 
ous letter, containing a dark tale, darkly told, of im- 
minent peril from the same unnamed person; of 
timely rescue by a young gentleman, likewise nameless 
—rather than a letter, it was an earnest imploring cry, 
to be removed from that accursed place, or ere it 
should be too late. And, therewith, the old man’s 
eyes were opened, and all his dreams vanished. He 
would have set forth that day, that hour, to fetch her 
home at all risks; but his infirmity, rendered more 
acute by the excitement of his mind, forbade loco- 
motion, 

So he sat in his old hall alone, as we have seen 





him, and chafed apd fretted himself almost into mad- 
ness, from consciousness of his own impotence to 
assist the jewel of his old heart, and by fears for her 
safety, worse almost than the worst realify. 

One wise measure he took promptly. He wrote 
at length, inclosing his child’s innocent appeal, to 
their good kinswoman of Throcmorton,; praying her 
aid and counsel in this their extremity. Rosamond 
he advised of what he had done; commended her 
courage ; praised her; endeavored, but how mourn- 
fully, to cheer her; and promised, so soon as his dis- 
temper would permit, to be with her in person. 

A second measure, wiser yet, he took some days 
later ; for it cost his pride many a pang, and to do it 
at all was a great self-conquest. He wrote to Nicho- 
las Bellarmyne, in the city, stating the whole case - 
—asking nothing. That done—he could no more— 
he waited, in darkness, for the dawn. 


a 


CHAPTER III. 


Captain Bellarmyne; a young Soldier of the 
Emperor’s. 


A beautiful autumnal day had drawn to its close 
some three weeks previous to the little incident 
which produced Rosamond’s letter, and caused so 
much anxiety and suffering to the old cavalier; and 
she was sitting alone and despondent at the window 
of her apartment which looked over the gardens, in 
those days extending from the rear of the exquisite 
palace of Whitehal! to the banks of the brimful silver 
river. 

But she had no eyes for the shaven lawns, the 
tufted parterres, or the moonlighted bosom of the 
argent Thames; no ears for the sounds of merriment 
and music which came, at times, swelling on the 
gentle air from the returning barges of pleasure par- . 
ties and homebound revellers. 

She thought of herself only, of her perplexities, 
her trials, her undefended situation, her offended vir- 
tue, her menaced honor. 

For she had discovered, in season, both the offense 
and the menace; and while resenting the one, and 
fortifying herself against the other, had learned that, 
in the path of virtue, she might hope for neither en- 
couragement among her beautiful companions, the 
fair, frail maids of honor; nor for the chivalric de- 
fense of one noble heart among the corrupt, licentious 
courtiers. To the king, an appeal for support would 
have been worse than absurd—since his smiles, his 
encouragement, his good wishes, were all with the 
offender. 

The queen, alas! could have given sympathy and 
tears only, had she chosen to give these; but, short 
as was the space since her espousals, she had learned 
already the sad lesson that, to preserve even the out- 
ward semblance of her husband’s respect, she must 
turn a consenting eye to his foibles, and interfere with 
no one of his unroyal pleasures. 

It was, perhaps, wonderful that—beautiful and ac- 
complished as was Rosamond Bellarmyne; and, 
moreover, from her very inexperience, free-spoken 
as she was free-hearted—she had not been singled 
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out before in that profligate and ungracious court for 
dishonorable and degrading pursuit. 

But it had so happened that, when she arrived, the 
king himself had eyes or ears for none but La belle 
Stewart—who, by her meretricious half-consents and 
half-denials, kept him sighing and dangling at her 
knees longer than his constancy ever endured for any 
other, maid or matron: the Duke of York, for whose 
gross tastes the innocent and lively Rosamond would 
have lacked piquancy and vice, was in the chains of 
the ill-favored and brazen Sedley; and of the other 
courtiers none affected, none, perhaps, dared—so 
much was there, even in her lightest and gayest mo- 
ments, of the true dignity of virtue in her every word 
and gesture—to approach the young Maid of ‘Honor 
with the suit of dishonor. 

To accident, therefore, and in some lesser degree 
to her own demeanor, she had owed thus far her 
escape from persecution. 

But one had now come upon the scene—to whom 
to outrage dignity, as to ruin virtue, and pollute 
honor, was but an incentive, added to the gratifica- 
tion of his passions, and—what with him stood far 
higher than his passions—his extraordinary and in- 
domitable vanity. 

Master of all graces, all arts, all accomplishments, 
which conciliate one sex and ruin the other, animated 
by no solitary spark of honor, courage, manhood, or 
integrity, though so skilled in polite and politic dis- 
simulation as to make all the world believe him the 
very soul of honor, chivalry, and courteous courage, 
De Grammont had resolved to compass her destruc- 
tion. 

And what he had resolved in that sort heretofore, 
had almost inevitably come to pass. 

His own powers of seduction, should they prove 


for once insufficient, were now aided to the utmost 


by no less an auxiliary than Charles himself; who 
lately being deeply smitten with the charms of a 
young French coquette—to use no harsher term—a 
cousin, it was given out, of the consummate count 
himself, had bargained—shameful contract, but most 
characteristic of those shameful days—for the facile 
Frenchman’s favor with his kinswoman by engaging 
to throw into his arms the beautiful Bellarmyne. 

All this, of course, was a secret beyond the reach 
of Rosamond; yet she had already perceived much 
and divined more of the iniquities which were plot- 
ting against her. 

The odious compliments, the resolutely pertinacious 
attentions, so marked as to banish all other courtiers 
from her side ; his insolently graceful importunities— 
to be repulsed by no scorn, no coldness, no denials; 
for these he treated either as girlish caprices, or as 
English pruderies—had given way of late to an as- 
sumption of radiant triumph in her presence; to an 
affectation of being perfectly in her good graces; to 
a boastful and self-sufficient complacency; as if he 
were, indeed, the admitted and successful lover—the 
gorgeous Jupiter of a submissive Semele, 

She heard, too, from the maids of honor, who ral- 
lied and complimented her on her victory—as if to 
be the fallen victim of that Hyperion’s passions were 


a triumph—that he proclaimed, almost aloud, by the 
insinuation of adroit disclaimers and modest inuen- 
does, that to him at least the severe Bellarmyne had 
lowered her arms ineffectual. 

By bribery of her maids learning what would be 
her dress at each court festival, he appeared always 
wearing her colors; so that to every one not in his 
secret, it must appear a matter of concert between 
them. 

By connivance of the king—who played this most 
unroyal game with all the zeal of an interested ally ; 
and with an adroitness which proved that, if he made 
a less than indifferent monarch, he would have made 
an admirable Sir Pandarus—in every masque, quad- 
rille, riding-party, hunting-match, or other court di- 
version, in which it was the custom of the day that 
the company should be paired, the famous chevalier 
had as his partner the unwilling and unhappy Rosa- 
mond, whom the rules of court etiquette, stringent 
as those of court purality were lax, prohibited from 
refusing this detested companion. 

Thus all the world of Whitehall, from Charles 
himself to the least of his courtiers, either by con- 
nivance or from being themselves deceived, received 
it as an acknowledged fact that the Beaw Grammont 
either stood already, or was in a fair way of standing, 
as he would with the Belle Bellarmyne. 

And she, while she felt this and perceived no way 
of avoiding it, or of disentangling herself from the 
nets sensibly spreading their meshes around her, 
trembled, and wept and prayed, and feared even her- 
self for herself should this miserable deceit continue, 
fatal as the enchantment of some evil genius. 

Perhaps had things thus continued, had no overt 
violence been attempted, no outrage offered, had she 
been left to the influences of that evil society in 
which all the angels around her were fallen angels, 
rejoicing and luxuriating in their fall—left to the im- 
putation of being herselfa victim of the same dark sin 
—left to doubt and distrust herself, and to despair of 
being virtuous alone in the midst of that carnival of 
vice—she had fallen. 

But, for this time, it was not so ordered; and, as 
it is often the case when the darkness of human ca- 
lamity is deepest, that the dawn of happiness is near- 
est, so now events—of which she had not the small- 
est suspicion; over which she had not the least 
control—were in progress, which effected changes 
as unexpected as important both in her present and 
future condition. 

It was the close of a beautiful autumnal day; the 
sun had sunk, as he rarely does in summer time in 
that humid climate of England, unclouded over the 
soft Richmond hills; anda tender, dusky twilight, 
mellowed only by the young light of a crescent moon, 
was outspread over the city and its suburbs. 

On this evening there was no court ceremonial ; 
and dispensed from attendance on her royal mistress, 
and yet more odious attendance in the court circle, 
Rosamond Bellarmyne had just wept herself and her 
sorrows into temporary forgetfulness, when an affair 
fell out between Barns Elms and Battersea, which 
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affairs, yet influenced the whole way of her after 
life. 

The country in that direction was, in the days of 
which I write, although now so covered with streets 
and squares of thickly settled parishes as to be indis- 
tinguishable from the metropolis itself, truly the 
country ; a suburban district, it is true, but in all its 
aspects rural; green fields and green groves, and a 
maze of green winding lanes, with here and there a 
country villa, here and there a country tavern and 
wine-garden—frequented for the most part by the 
dissolute and wanton of both sexes, the scum of the 
neighboring metropolis, though visited occasionally 
by the petit mattres and petite mattresses of the 
court—often in disguise, and always on errands no 
less secret and illicit than those of the ordinary in- 
mates. 

It was, in short, a district presenting all the worst 
features—beauty excepted—of both city and country ; 
in addition to which its character was not greatly 
improved by being the favorite resort of sea-faring 
men on a frolic, and of the crews—then, as now, a 
most unruly set—of the river craft and barges. 

In the centre of this district, not far from the river 
bank, to which extended its overgrown gardens and 
shrubberies, too luxuriant from neglect, there stood 
a pleasant Italian edifice; once the suburban resi- 
dence of a foreign ambassador near the court of the 
first King James, but for some time past fallen into 
disuse and disrepair. 

Within the few weeks preceding the date of my 
narrative, the minds of the country quidnuncs of the 
vicinity had been exercised by the repairs and deco- 
ration of the villa; the bringing thither in many 
wains overland, in many barges by river, much 
sumptuous furniture, mirrors and tapestries, carpets 
and couches, cabinets of marquetry and tables of rare 
carving, suitable only for the abodes of the great and 
noble. 

On the morning of that beautiful autumnal day the 
exercised minds had been strained to their utmost 
tension by the arrival—in a grand caléche, drawn by 
superb Flanders mares, and escorted by a train of 
servants of both sexes—of a very young, and very 
lovely, though dark-complexioned, foreign lady, 
without any visible protector and companion. And 
the excitement was relieved only by the announce- 
ment made by an English postillion—all the other 
servants being French—that the lady was Mademoi- 
selle de la Garde, of almost royal blood in France; 
and that the Italian House, as it was called, had been 
purchased for her residence by her kinsman, the 
celebrated Chevalier de Grammont. 

It was in one of the country hostelries mentioned 
above that this announcement was made ; a pleasant 
rustic-looking place enough, at about half a mile’s 
distance from the villa, and nearly twice as far from 
the main London road; lying on a lonely lane, se- 
cluded by thick, bowery hedges, and rendered al- 
most dark at noon by the overhanging branches of 
the huge elms. This inn had a bowling-green, a 
maze, and a large garden in the rear, with pleasant 
apartments, both for day and night, opening upon 





them, for the use of visitors of the better class; 
while in front were a tap-room, an ordinary with 
shovel-boards, and a skittle-ground, for the accom- 
modation of the neighbors and the city roisterers, 
who mightily affected the Royal Oak—en Sundays 
more especially. 

At the time when this announcement was made a 
young gentleman’of good mien was present, having 
entered the house casually as a stranger, dismounting 
from a good horse, and announcing his intention of 
tarrying there a day or two, having some business 
with a sea-captain of Battersea. 

He was a man of some twenty-eight or thirty 
years, finely and powerfully formed, with a very 
deep chest, and muscular limbs. His present com- 
plexion was dark and sunburned; though the color 
of his chestnut hair and steel-gray eyes, as well as 
the fairness of his forehead—where it had been pro- 
tected by his hat—showed that the blackness was 
the effect of exposure to the weather—not the work 
ofnature. His carriage and air, no less than a slight 
scar as of a sabre-cut on his forehead, indicated that 
he had seen service. His garb—rich, though of 
grave colors, and of foreign fashion—was half mili- 
tary, and worn with a martial air; and he bore on 
his breast a small foreign order. His name, as he 
gave it to the curious bar-maid, proved, if it were a 
true one, the rank and the station of the bearer— 
Captain Bellarmyne, from the Low Countries. 

This gentleman appeared, indeed, to be something 
moved, if not surprised, by what he heard; but he 
said nothing, asked no questions, dined privately at 
noon in one of the garden-chambers, and after dinner 
took his cool tankard in an arbor looking upon the 
cool, winding lane. 

While he was sitting there a superb cavalier came 
powdering along the lane, as hard as a splendid Eng- 
lish hunter could carry him, splendidly dressed in a 
grand peruke, a velvet coat, and high riding-boots : 
a man of great personal beauty and grace; both evi- 
dently made the most of, and set off to the utmost. 

“In truth, it is himself!’ muttered the young 
man. ‘It is De Grammont. Whom shall we see 
next ?” 

And therewith he raised himself erect, so that he 
came into full view of the passer-by; and lifting his 
plumed hat bowed courteously, but coldly. 

The chevaiier looked puzzled—as if he recognized 
the face without recognizing the owner of it; looked 
annoyed at being recognized; half-checked his horse 
—as if to stop and speak; then, changing his mind, 
bowed slightly and galloped forward. 

‘He does not recollect me,’”’ said Captain Bellar- 
myne; ‘‘that is well, too. And, now—whom shall 
we see next ?”’ 

It was late in the afternoon of that day before the 
captain saw any one; yet it was evident that he kept 
himself in the way to see what was to be seen. 

But when the sun had set, and the moon was al- 
most rising, two gentlemen rode up to the horse- 
trough before the door, accompanied by 4a single 
groom; and one of them asked how far was it to 
what was called the Italian House. 
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On receiving the reply they both dismounted ; and 
giving their horses to the attendant desired him not 
to wait, as they would walk home in the pleasant 
moonlight, or tarry until morning. 

That done, they called for a stoup of claret; and 
stood chatting while they drank it not far from Cap- 
tain Bellarmyne, who soon saw clearly enough who 
had come the next. 

One of the two—the most remarkable in all re- 
spects—was middle-aged ; something above the mid- 
dle stature; dark-complexioned, and harsh-featured, 
with coarse, black hair, partially redeemed only by 
a bright, intelligent smile; a quick, vivacious eye ; 
and an air of innate and unconcealable gentility, if 
not dignity, which shone like a diamond through the 
disguise—evident to Bellarmyne’s eyes, at least— 
which he wore. 

In a word, it was the king; and the captain knew 
him in his disguise, as he had known De Grammont 
in his splendor. 

At a glance, any one would have pronounced him, 
as he was, more witty than wise ; more good-natured 
than good-principled; fitter to be a gay companion 
than a true friend, whether to himself or to others; 
fitter to be any thing than a king—and that a king of 
freemen. 

His comrade Captain Bellarmyne knew likewise : 
knew for what he was, the most worthless of men 
living then—perhaps, of all men—without one re- 
deeming trait of good by which to palliate the infamy 
in which he steeped his really transcendant talents— 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, the constant com- 
panion of the monarch; one of whose worst faults 
lay in the selection of his intimates—for friends they 
were not. 

They tarried but a minute, and then sauntered 
down the lane toward the villa; unobservant, but 
not unobserved by others than the young soldier of 
the Low Countries. 

A group of bystanders were collected, who had 
been playing at skittles when the gentlemen rode 
up; and one of these, as they spoke to the groom of 
walking home in the pleasant moonlight, nudged his 
next neighbor with his elbow, and he cast a meaning 
glance at a third. 

Bellarmyne, seeming to see nothing, saw all, with 
his marking military eye. 

One of these was—that common character in the 
dramas of those days—the soldado ; a brawny ruf- 
fian, with a swashing exterior and a coward’s heart 
within, in a stained plush doublet with tarnished 
lace, a broad shoulder-belt and a long rapier, balanced 
by a great dagger: the second was another genius of 
the same order ; but of a yet iower class: the third, 
and most dangerous of the party, was a seafaring 
man; smuggler, slaver, or pirate—any, or perhaps 
all—as time and occasion suited. 

‘ Didst hear that, Ruffling Jem ?”’ asked the latter, 
scarce in a whisper, of the soldado, as they strolled 
back to their interrupted game. 

‘Ay, Bully sailor. What’st make of it?” 

‘That there ’ll be pickings in the pleasant moon- 





light, if we look sharp, this evening.” 





“Mum ’s the word. Sure and steady. Three to 
two wins the game.”’ 

** But not so surely three to three,”? muttered Bel- 
larmyne, between his clinched teeth; ‘‘and you 
may meet that, and find it odds against you.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
King Charles II, and the Emperor's young 
Soldier. 


Some hours had passed since the occurrences 
which had attracted Captain Bellarmyne’s attention 
at the Royal Oak, and it was already past ten o’clock, 
when three persons came forth from the marble por- 
tico of the Italian villa, two of them bareheaded, and 
one attired in most sumptuous court costume, with a 
huge flowing peruke, impregnating the air with es- 
sences, and giving out clouds of Marechal powder at 
every motion of the owner, a French embroidered 
coat of pompadour-colored velvet, gold-clocked silk 
stockings, and diamond-hilted sword, and diamond 
aiguillettes and buckles. The othertwo were plainly, 
though handsomely, attired in the usual riding cos- 
tume of gentlemen of that day. 

It was one of these, who stood covered, receiving 
the profuse compliments and thanks of the gorgeous 
courtier. 

‘Since, then, your majesty,’’ he said, in reply to 
some words spoken before they left the house, ‘ is 
so well satisfied with your reception, and with the 
fair recipient of your gracious favors, nothing remains 
for me but to express my deep sense of regret at the 
poor entertainment which I have been able to offer 
to so great a king; and to pray, with all humility, 
that your highness will be pleased to make use of 
my poor house, and all that it contains, at all times 
and in all manners, as if it were your palace of 
Whitehall; which is not, in truth, more entirely 
your own.” 

. *A truce to your compliments, chevalier,’’ replied 
the king, laughing: ‘‘ your courtesy, like the splen- 
dor of your collation, ‘is almost beyond the power of 
our gratitude to return. We shall hope to see your 
fair cousin, near her majesty, at the next drawing- 
room. Meanwhile reckon on me, chevalier, as your 
friend in all things wherein.I may serve you.”’ 

“Your majesty will remember—”’ 

“ The Bellarmyne! So far as I can promise, count, 
you shall be as happy—as I have been—as you desire 
to be. CanI say more? I give her to you with all 
my heart.”’ 

‘‘His majesty,’ interrupted Rochester, whose 
caustic wit never spared the king more than less 
exalted subjects, “ hath ever had a gracious liberal 
usage to give away what he hath not to give. The 
old Cavaliers of his sainted father aver, that it is all 
he ever hath been known to give.”’ 

‘¢ At least, he hath given enough to you, Wilmot,” 
replied the king, who was stung as much by the 
truth as the pointedness of the hit: ‘too much, it 
might be thought, the license to speak so to your 
king and master; as, for your lite! you durst not to 
a private gentleman. But, enough of this: it grows 
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late; and there were some customers at that Royal 
Oak as we passed by, who looked as if it might be 


their profession, or their pastime, to cut—throats, or 


purses. Rochester may fall yet on a chance, this 
very night, to prove that his sword is not more harm- 
less than his pen. Not a step farther, chevalier; we 
would be incognito; and your splendor, no less than 
your courtesies, Would betray us. Give you good 
night, my lord count, and aw revoir.” 

And with the word, waiting no further response, 
the king took his way, at his own rapid pace—with 
which few men could keep up without inconvenience 
—through the wilderness of the neglected grounds 
into the gloomy windings of the lane, now almost as 
dark as a closed room, so feebly did the young moon 
and the winking stars penetrate the heavy foliage 
which overhung it. 

The loneliness and the gloom affected even the 
rash and careless mind of Charles. ‘Odds fish!” 
he muttered to himself, ‘“‘a flambeau, and two or 
three stout lacqueys were not so muchamiss to-night, 
after all.’? And then he added, turning to his taci- 
turn companion, whose late insolence, with his 
wonted facility, he had forgotten— 

“This were a rare time and place for your friend 
Buckingham’s friend, Colonel Blood. If we were to 
encounter him, now, with two or three of his roaring 
boys to back him, we should soon see how much 
that divinity would avail us which, Will Shakspeare 
says, doth hedge about a king.” 

“Think not of it, sir,’ replied Wilmot, whose 
teeth were half-chattering in his head already with 
the self-suggested thought of what Charles had spok- 
en. ‘* Think not of it, sir: no one knows of this ad- 
venture save myself, the chevalier, and Tom Hardy, 
the groom, whom you have proved trustworthy.” 

‘Tn great things,’’ answered the king, “no man is 
proved trustworthy till he be tried in great things. 
But look not so down-hearted, Wilmot: I did not 
think, I only jested, of it. See—here are the lights 
of the Royal Oak; too loyal a sign, sure, to harbor 
treason; and within a mile or so we shall be in the 
high-road, where you will find company enow to 
rouse your spirits: or stay—the good folk are a-foot 
yet here, it seems; we will tarry, and take a cup to 
revive them.”’ 

As the two gentlemen came into sight, or rather 


‘as soon as the sound of their quick, light footsteps— 


so unlike the hob-nailed tramp of the customary foot 
travelers—was heard, it was observed that the three 
ruffians who had lingered about the tap, gambling 
and affecting to drink, though eschewing deep pota- 
tions, slunk away into the darkness, and hurried off 
in the direction of Hyde Park, up the lane by which 
their intended prey must pass. 

At the same moment the young soldier, who had 
been constantly watching them from his station in 
the arbor, arose, and entering the house, went to his 
apartment quickly and in silence, | 

No one was left except the landlord, leaning on the 
hatch of his door, a green-aproned tapster; and two 


or three hostler-boys, lounging about the horse-block 
and trough. 








A cup of burnt sherry, which they first called for, 
was speedily supplied; but, when Charles himself, 
who, perhaps, felt that he had acted rashly, began to 
sound Boniface as to the possibility of hiring, or 
even purchasing saddle-horses, he soon found that 
he might as well have asked for camels: so making 
Wilmot pay the scot, who by chance possessed a 
few shillings—the royal pockets being, of course, 
empty—he walked away with slashing strides, laugh- 
ing gayly at his own absurdity in thinking to hire 
post-horses at a wine-garden. 

Searcely had they departed, following uncon- 

sciously in the steps of the ruffians who had preced- 
ed, and were now doubtless awaiting them in am- 
bush, when Captain Bellarmyne passed the landlord, 
who was shuiting up the house; and without an- 
swering his inquiry how soon he should return, fol- 
lowed the pair at such a distance as to keep barely 
within hearing of their footsteps. 
_ He had a long, dark cloak thrown loosely over his 
shoulders ; and beside a stout horseman’s tuck hang- 
ing on his thigh, wore a brace of fine pistols, recently 
loaded, at his belt. 

For about half a mile he followed the king slowly 
and unseen, yet having still in ear his firm, rapid, 
vigorous footstep, until, at length, just at the spot 
where he anticipated mischief, the sound suddenly 
ceased. 

It was as fit a spot for ill deeds as ever was chosen 
by the clerks of St. Nicholas. The lane here turned 
at right angles, a footpath entering it on the right by 
a turn-stile: it was overhung by two or three heavy- 
boughed oaks, making it twilight even at noon; and 
on the left was flanked by a dark, thick-set coppice, 
divided from it by a foul, stagnant ditch, deep in 
mire, and mantled with duck- weed and rank aquatic 
verdure. 

The only gleam of light which entered this 
thieves’ corner came faintly through the opening of 
the footpath, and was reflected a little more brightly 
from the water; on the surface of which seemed to 
be concentrated all the feeble glimmer of the starlit 
skies. 

As the tread of the king ceased, Bellarmyne flung 
away his cloak; and rushing forward, heard a rough 
voice exclaim— 

“Come! come! No nonsense! Your purses, 
cavaliers—or your lives: and you may think your- 
selves in luck if the weight of the first redeem the 
second.’’ ‘ 

‘* Qdds fish!’’ cried Charles, ‘*mine wont; for 
there ’s not a groat in’t, 1’Il be sworn. How runs 
yours, Jack Wilmot? for, if it’s not the fuller, we 
must make steel redeem our lives instead of sil- 
ver.” 

And he drew as he spoke, and put himself on guard, 
facing the sailor and the soldado ; who, though with 
their points advanced, still paused, awaiting the cour- 
tier’s reply, as preferring a sure ransom to a doubtful 
conflict; but the bolder ruffian cried— 

‘‘But silver wont do, my noble roisterers; we 
must get gold, an’ you are to go skin free.’’ 

“Hold your hands!’’ exclaimed Wilmot, losing 
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all self- possession from the extremity of fear: ‘ this 
is treason—it is rne Kine !” 

A loud, coarse laugh replied, in scorn, ‘‘ The King 
—a likely king, indeed; without a maravedi in his 
purse !—down with the lying beggars, if ’t were but 
for their impudence. Treason, quotha! and not a 
groat in’s pocket! Together, boys—have at them.” 

And the clash of steel followed, sharp and continu- 
ous. All this had passed so rapidly, and the minds 
of those engaged were so intent on the work in 
hand, that Bellarmyne’s approach, swiftly as he hur- 
ried up, was unperceived till he was close beside 
them. 

‘‘Stand to it, Cavaliers!’? he cried; ‘‘aid is at 
hand! We are stronger than the ruffians—pink them 
home !”’ 

At his shout, the thieves fell back a little; and 
had the true men stood their ground stoutly, would 
have fled without more ado. But Rochester, 
though he had fought tolerably well for a moment, 
fear Jending him a desperate sort of courage, when 
he heard a step and shout close behind him, misun- 
derstood their import; and losing all heart, threw 
down his sword, leaped the foot-stile with singular 
agility, and ran away, as hard as he could, across 
the fields toward Londen. 

Seeing this cowardly desertion, the rogues rallied ; 
and the sailor, who was their best man, facing Bel- 
larmyne, the other two pressed the king home. Had 
there being any light, the ruflian could not have kept 
his life ten seconds against the practiced weapon of 
the Imperialist ; but, as it was, scarcely the glimmer 
of the points could be discerned, like glow-worms 
in the gloom ; and the antagonists struck, thrust, and 
warded, by feeling the contact of their blades, not by 
seeing their direction. 

After a minute or two, finding that the men were 
resolute—that in the dubious darkness he had little 
or no advantage over his immediate antagonist— 
while the king’s hard breathing, and his breaking 
ground once or twice, told him that he was over- 
matched—the young soldier changed his tactics. 
Still keeping up his guard against the sailor, he 
quietly drew a pistol with his left hand, cocked it, 
and springing back with a quick bound to the side of 
Charles, who had been pushed a pace or two behind 
him, discharged his weapon within a hand’s breadth 
of the head of the taller ruffian. 

It was just in time; for the king’s guard was 
beaten down by the blade of the other, and the sol- 
dado’s point was at his throat. The broad glare of 
the sudden discharge startled all who were engaged 
save one; and he never started more. The fatal ball 
crashed through his brain; and he was a dead man 
ere his heavy body plashed into the noisome ditch 
behind him. 

‘“Fire-arms!” shouted the sailor. ‘Ware hawk! 
Vamos!” and he, too, leaped the turn-stile, and dis- 
appeared; while his companion took to his heels up 
the lane, and was soon out of hearing. 

‘“* You are not hurt, sir?’’ asked the young soldier, 
not desiring to penetrate the incognito of the king as 
he returned the pistol to his girdle. 





‘‘Thanks to you, no, sir,’’ answered the king, 
warmly. ‘But for you, I had been past feeling any 
hurt. Your pistol did good service—it saved my 
life.” 

‘It has done me better before,’’ replied Bellar- 
myne, laughing; ‘‘for it saved my own at Cracow, 
when a big Croatian had me down, with his knee 
on my chest, and a knife a span broad at my wea- 
sand.”’ 

‘That was good service, sir, too,” said Charles, 
gravely; “but, perhaps, not better than this.” 

‘Better for me, I only said,’”? answered Bellar- 
myne, gayly; ‘‘ but, come, sir, if you are of my way 
of thinking—we were better to be moving. That 
pistol-shot will bring out all the bees buzzing from 
their hives under the Royal Oak; and, though not 
dangerous, they might be troublesome. I should 
have used my pistols when I first eame up, but that 
I thought of this; and I should not have needed to 
use them at all, had your friend shown himself a 
man.” 

‘‘You are prudent, sir, as well as brave: rare 
qualities in any man. We were better, as you say, 
to be moving. Add to the favor you have done me 
by giving me my friend’s sword—yonder it lies; it 
might tell tales of him. Thanks! Now—which 
way lies your road, sir? Mine takes me toward the 
Mall. Will you give me your company ?’’ 

‘‘Wilkingly, sir. Had you not asked, I should 
have offered it. I have friends in the city, with 
whom I can bestow myself; although I had intended 
to pass the night where, perhaps, you saw me, sir, 
at the Royal Oak.” 

“Saw you? No! When, sir?” asked the king, 
quickly : and then, without giving him time to reply, 
he added, ‘‘ One word more—do you know me, sir?” 

‘*T saw you, sir, as you dismounted at the Royal 
Oak this afternoon, with your companion, and judged 
you to be gentlemen of the court on a frolic; but I 
have not the honor of either of your acquaintance. 
Fortunately I overheard some chance words of those 
ruffians, by which I learned that they intended to 
waylay you, and so was enabled to do you this slight 
service.” 

“Slight service!’ answered Charles, with a light 
laugh: ‘*I wonder what you gentlemen of the sword 
think good service? But come, as that learned thiet 
exclaimed, as he made his exit, ‘ Vamos.’ The 
rogue patroles, I suppose, will find their brother 
thief dead in the ditch to-morrow, and raise a hue 
and cry of murder—let them. We can keep our 
secret,” 

And walking stoutly and rapidly along, they soon 
reached the high-road; after an hour’s active exer- 
tion passed Hyde Park corner—a field on the very 
outskirts of the town, just coming into vogue as a 
court-promenade and riding-course; and entered 
Piccadilly—a wide road, lined with the occasional 
mansions and gardens of the nobility, but little re- 
sembling the continuous and fashionable street of the 
present day. 

The hour was so late, that all the lights in the 
dwellings and public places were extinguished; and 
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the watchmen of that time, like those two centuries 
later, preferred dozing in their snug sentry boxes to 
perambulating the streets, when all sensible and 
well-disposed people are sound asleep in their 
beds. 

Before the guard-house, however, at the entrance 
of the Mall, there was a brilliant lamp burning and a 
sentinel on duty; here, without approaching so near 
to the latter as to give him occasion to challenge or 
salute, the king paused where the full light fell on 
his strongly-marked, swarthy features. 

‘Now, sir, look at me well: peruse my linea- 
ments; and see if you recognize the person whose 
life you have saved? Did you ever see me before 
to-day ?” 

Bellarmyne looked at him earnestly, and replied— 

‘“<1f ever, it must have been in the Low Countries. 
Perhaps at Breda—were you ever there? I trod on 
English soil but three weeks since, for the first time 
these thirteen years.” 

‘‘And your name?” asked the king, perfectly 
satisfied that his incognito was safe. 

“Ts Armytage Bellarmyne, late Captain of the 
Emperor’s Life-Guard.” 

‘‘A kinsman of my good friend Nicholas Bellar- 
myne, of the city ? whom men call the English Mer- 
chant.”’ 

‘His son, Is he your friend?” 

“‘A very old one.” 

‘‘ And your name?” asked Bellarmyne. 

‘“‘Is my secret. We shall meet again; then you 
will know it. Good night!”’ 

They shook hands, bowed, and parted. 


CHAPTER V. 


The Chevalier de Grammont ; the French King’s 
Ez-courtter. 


It was some five or six days after the occurrences 
near the Italian house, a space during which Rosa- 
mond had been more seriously annoyed than ever by 
the importunities of the count, and the scarcely 
equivocal allusions of Charles to what he was pleased 
to call her penchant for the illustrious Frenchman, 
that a gay group of courtiers had, at an early hour of 
the morning, accompanied the king and his train of 
spaniels into St. James’s Park; where he amused 
himself, as was his wont, feeding his tame water- 
fowl in the canal, playing with his dogs, and chatting 
in his easy unkingly manner, which rendered him so 
popular, despite all his ill-government, with such 
promenaders or chance-passengers as he chanced 
to know by sight. 

Among the party, who accompanied him rather as 
equal associates than as subjects, were De Gram- 
mont, Sir George Etherege, the accomplished Buck- 
hurst, afterward Duke of Dorset, and wild William 
Crofts, groom of the stole; with all of whom, mak- 
ing no distinction of rank, he gossipped and jested in 
his loose, idle way, and allowed them to pass their 
jokes on himself in return. 

In the course of their wild and licentious talk, De 
Grammont alluded jestingly, but with a visibly 





earnest intention, to the want of progress which he 
made with the beautiful Bellarmyne, adding point- 
edly, “if your majesty were half as energetic a 
wooer for others as you are for yourself, and came 
as briskly to the point, she would not remain long so 
perdurably ex garde.”’ 

The king laughed, not less, perhaps, at the effrontry 
of the count’s jew des mots on his own kinswoman’s 
dishonor, than on the coolness with which he seemed 
to rely on his good offices in a matter so dishonest ; 
and replied—‘‘ Faith! when I do such things by 
proxy, I use my good friend Chiffinch; you had 
better apply to him, count, and ifhe do not bring the 
aflair to a prosperous event, by my honor, I see no- 
thing for it but you must carry her off vt et armis, 
as Rochester would have done fair Mistress Mallet. 
I dare say, you have many another petite maison, be- 
sides the Italian House.’’ 

** But I have heard say, your majesty was very 
angry with Rochester ; I could not survive my king’s 
anger.”’ 

‘‘Rochester fazled, chevalier, and the lady was 
neither pacified nor placable. I never heard the name 
of De Grammont coupled with the word failure.” 

‘** Not at Basset, sire, nor Lansquenet, nor yet at 
Ombre,” replied Etherege, with a mock reverence 
to De Grammont; “but fame is more mendacious 
even than her own ill-report goes, if fortune be as 
kind to the chevalier in the affairs of Venus, as she 
has shown herself in those of Mars and Plutus. 
Crofts, here, has told us some funny tales about his 
devotion to Mademoiselle St. Germain.” 

** Odds fish!’’ exclaimed the king, breaking off 
abruptly, and looking earnestly toward the bird- 
cage walk, from which direction two persons were 
advancing—one an old gentleman of seventy years 
of age or upward, dressed in a suit of plain brown 
velvet, with a gold chain about his neck, and a gold- 
headed crutch-cane in his hand, in lieu of the sword 
at his side, without which gentlemen then rarely 
went abroad ; the other a youth of a military deport- 
ment, in half military attire, whom Charles, with his 
usual quickness, recognized at once as his timely 
assistant in the lane near Chelsea—‘‘ Odds fish! 
whom have we here? That should be our worthy 
friend of the city, good Master Nicholas Bellarmyne ; 
but who is the stout gallant on whose arm he leans? 
—a likely looking lad, with an arm and leg that 
might have won favor in bluff King Harry’s sight, 
who loved, they say, to look upon the thews and 
sinews ofaman! Whoishe? Donone of youknow, 
gentlemen? Then, faith! I must e’en ask myself.” 

Then, as the old merchant and his son were pass- 
ing by, as was the etiquette, at a respectful distance, 
merely uncovering as they went their way, he called 
after them in his ordinary blunt manner, “ Why, 
how now, Master Nicholas Bellarmyne, are we out 
of favor with our good friends in the city, that one 
of their best men gives us the go-by so cavalierly ?” 

Thus summoned, the persons who had provoked 
the royal attention drew near, the father keeping his 
head erect, though uncovered, and looking his 
majesty full in the face, with an eye as clear and 
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calm as his own; but his son drooping his brow a 
little, and having his eyes downcast, as if he were 
either bashful or reluctant, and falling back a pace 
or two as they approached the presence. 

‘Not so, your majesty,’’ replied the merchant, 
seeing that the king waited a reply, ‘‘ you are, as 
ever, our very good lord, and gracious master, and 
we desire but to know wherein we may pleasure 
your grace, in order todo so. But, seeing that you 
were private, we did not dare intrude until com- 
manded.”’ 

‘One would think, Master Bellarmyne,’’ re- 
plied the king, laughing, ‘‘ that you had attained the 
years to know that there is no intrusion, now-a-days, 
possible by men with money-bags like yours, if fame 
o’erate them not, especially on kings and courtiers, 
who, however much of gold they may bear on their 
backs, carry none, on a point of honor, in their 
purses. But who is this gentleman you have with 
you? I have not, [ think, seen his face at court, yet 
I remember something of the trick of it. Who is he, 
that I know him, but cannot call a name to him ?”’ 

‘« My son, your majesty. Armytage Bellarmyne ; 
he has returned but of late from Germany, where 
and in the Low Countries he has had the honor to 
serve the king and emperor in twelve campaigns.”’ 

‘““Twelve campaigns!’’ replied the king. ‘ He 
must have begun betimes. And did he win that 
medal there, which he wears on his breast? And 
wherefore hath he not been presented to us, his 
lawful native sovereign, for whom, I presume, his 
sword will be drawn hereafter ?”’ 

‘‘ Whenever need shall be, your grace. But you 
have indulged us so long with the blessings of peace 
that England had no need of it; and youth is rash, 
as your majesty knows, and perilous, and will have 
its vent in mischief somewhere. Touching his pre- 
sentment, he tarried only for the arrival of my lord 
of Craven, to whom he had the good fortune to be 
known abroad, and who was gracious to promise 
that he would stand his sponsor to your majesty.” 

“Ha! Craven!” said the king; ‘gallant and 
loyal Craven! Well, we will accept Craven absent, 
as his sponsor, and elect you, sir, present, as his 
proxy. Present him to us. We would know where 
we have seen his face before.’’ 

Armytage, on hearing these words, exceeding 
gracious as they were, advanced uncovered ; and, as 
his father named him, knelt gracefully on one knee, 
and kissed the hand which was extended to him 
with a smile, thinking, as he did so, with how much 
less ceremony he had grasped it only a few nights 
previously. Then, rising to his feet, he stood, 
respectfully, but perfectly unembarrassed, before 
Charles, who, with a twinkling eye and suppressed 
smile, pursued the subject, determined evidently to 
try his new ally’s spirit and discretion. 

‘‘ How is it, sir,” he said, ‘that your face is so 
familiar to me?” It is not your likeness to your 
father, for you are not like him. I have seen your- 
self before—where have we met?”’ 

‘““So please your majesty,” replied Armytage, 
himself unable to refrain from smiling, ‘“ once, many 





years since, I had the honor to see you ride through 
the streets of Breda; and, I believe, your majesty’s 
eye might have fallen on my features. But I had 
thought it too small a matter to rest in your me- 
mory.”’ 

*« More things rest in my memory,’’ said the king, 
significantly, ‘than men think for, It must have 
been in Breda, then. Well, sir, you see [ have not 
forgotten; and you shall see I will not forget you. 
I hear you have served, sir—where and under whom? 
And where did you win that medal which you 
wear? I see it is imperial.’’ 

‘‘T have served, sire,” replied the young man, 
modestly, both in the Low Countries and in Tran- 
sylVania ; besides one campaign in Denmark. I have 
fought under Turenne and Montecuculi, and had the 
good fortune to be at the forcing of the Prince of 
Conde’s lines at Arras, at the defeat of Ragotsky’s 
Transylvanians before Cracow, and at the relief of 
Copenhagen. It was before Cracow, where I served 
as the general’s aid-de-camp, that I had the honor to 
receive this decoration.”’ 

‘* You have, indeed, been fortunate, sir,’’ answered 
the king, graciously. ‘‘ Whether to have fought 
under such heroes as Turenne and Montecuculi, or 
against such heroes as Conde and Gustavus Adol- 
phus, were enough to satisfy the most ambitious of 
glory. And what propose you to do now, sir ?”’ 

“'To lay my sword at your majesty’s feet, if it can 
serve you. I should have done so earlier, could I 
have quitted the emperor’s service with honor, be- 
fore peace was declared. If not, and these rumors 
of war between the empire and the Turks prove 
true, I may have your license, sire, to take a turn 
against the Ottoman’s, under my old commander.”’ 

‘No, no, sir. For the present, you have had 
fighting enough, methinks, without getting your 
ears cut off by some Janizary, and sent up in salt to 
the Sublime Porte. We will try to find something 
for you to do here in England, Meantime, her 
majesty holds court to-morrow night, we shall com- 
mand your attendance, desiring to know how our 
English ladies compare with the fair Austrians, 
and the Polish beauties, of whom we have heard 
wonders.”’ 

And a slight bow indicating that the interview 
was finished, Armytage and his father retired with 
due reverence, the latter marveling much to what 
they could owe so unusual a reception from the king. 

As they withdrew, Charles sauntered away to- 
ward the palace, playing with his dogs ; and, revert- 
ing to the matter uppermost in his mind, asked De 
Grammont carelessly, ‘‘ Well, chevalier, what think 
you of our new-found subject ?”’ 

‘* A bold youth !’’ answered De Grammont, shortly 
—for he had observed the community of names be- 
tween the young imperialist and his charmer, and 
foreboded no good from his arrival. Moreover, he 
foresaw a rival favorite near the throne, and his 
vanity could brook-n7l simile aut secundum. 

s* Odds fish!” cried the king hastily, ‘‘a brave one, 
rather, and a modest, and a discreet! I should like 
to see one of you, gentlemen, who—”’ he checked 
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himself abruptly, and added with a low bow to De 
Grammont, “ but I forget that [ speak to the com- 
rade and sharer of the great Condé’s glory at Lens, 
Norlinguen, and Fribourg, and of the no less great 
Turenne’s, at the forcing of those same lines at 
Arras.” 

The chevalier could but bow low to the gracefully 
turned compliment of the king, though he half sus- 
pected some latent meaning in the king’s retices- 
cence. He remained, however, silent, and some- 
thing discomposed during the remainder of the 
promenade. 

The king was also, contrary to his wont, absorbed 
in thought, grave and taciturn. 

‘“What’s a foot, now, Buckhurst?’ whispered 
Etherege to his friend, as they lagged a step or two 
behind the party. ‘And who’s the new~Bellar- 
myne ?” 

‘¢ Some one,” replied Buckhurst, profanely, ‘‘ whom 
either the good Lord, or the foul fiend, has sent to 
spoil the Frenchman’s game, with the other Bel- 
larmyne.”’ 

‘¢ The good Lord, then,’’ replied Etherege, laugh- 
ing, “the good Lord, for a rouleau! The foul fiend 
would have helped the Frenchman. I don’t like 
this selling, or swapping, of English ladies’ honors— 
not being over nice myself, or squeamish.”’ 

‘‘Nor I—an English king being salesman,”’ said 
Buckhurst. Yet these were two of the wildest and 
most licentious gallants of that unscrupulous time; 
but there are things so foul as must needs make the 
most corrupt gorge rise against them, if the heart 
thrill to any latent sense of honor. 

The queen’s court, on the following night, was 
more superb than usual; more decked with flowers 
of female loveliness, than usual, it could not be; for 
probably no such assemblage of beauty and grace 
—alas! that modesty and virtue may not be added— 
was ever brought together. 

There was the superb Barbara of Castlemaine, 
radiant in almost incomparable beauty, but dressed, 
or undressed rather, to a degree calculated to excite 
disgust, rather than any warmer feeling, and brazen 
with more than cynical effrontery; yet the poor, 
broken-spirited queen smiled on her, and exchanged 
compliments with her, in the face of all the sneering 
court. 

Thére was Frances Stuart, for whose love it 
was rumored that Charles would fain have been 
divorced from Catherine of Braganza, “the greatest 
beauty,’’ as quaint old Pepys says, ‘“‘ I did ever see 
in all my life, with her cocked-hat and red plume, 
with her sweet eye, little Roman nose, and excellent 
taille.” 

There was the fair and languid Middleton, with 
her soft, insipid smile, and love-lorn look askance. 
There was the beauteous and virtuous Miss Hamil- 
ton, with her commanding form, and swan-like neck, 
her open, smooth, white forehead, and her round 
arms, the loveliest in the world. There was little 
Miss Jennings, with her complexion the fairest and 
brightest that was ever seen; her abundant flaxen 
hair, her exquisite mouth, with that mez retrousse, 





and that animated, arch expression, that redeemed 
her from the charge of insipidity—reproach of blonde 
beauties ; Miss Bagot, with her regular, calm fea- 
tures, her “brown complexion of that sort so un- 
usual in England, and the continual blush which she 
had ever on her cheek, without having any thing to 
blush for ;”’* Miss Temple, with her fine teeth and 
languishing eyes, wreathed smile, and lively air; 
and, though the last, the most lovely, the best, the 
purest of them all, innocent Rosamond Bellarmyne, 
with her clear blue eyes revealing every sentiment 
of her frank and candid soul, her cheek pale from 
annoyance and agitation, yet sweeter from the purity 
of its very pallor, and her rich brown hair flowing, 
as it were, in mingled masses of chestnut silk and 
gold, over her marble shoulders. 

That night the king did not tease her, nor did his 
face once wear that malicious smile, or his lip once 
syllable the Count De Grammont’s name. On the 
contrary, his countenance was grave, and his voice 
calm and kind, when he told her that he had found 
her a new cousin, whom he would present to her 
that evening. And, when she started, and blushed 
crimson, and looked fluttered and frightened, he an- 
swered her look by a reassuring smile, and said, ‘‘ A 
very honorable one, Mistress Rosamond.”’ 

No man in England knew the family histories of 
all his subjects better than Charles, long as he had 
resided in a foreign land; nor was the name of Bel- 
larmyne so common of occurrence but that so soon 
as he knew the name of the emperor’s young soldier, 
he knew also his relationship to the queen’s maid of 
honor. To day he had thought—not a common 
thing for Charles to do—he had thought of al! that 
those Bellarmynes, of old race, had done and suffered 
for his unlucky House, and, as he thought, his con- 
science smote him—for he had a conscience, at 
times, when any thing pierced deep enough to wake 
it into life—and he paused and repented. 

He did present Captain Bellarmyne to Rosamond, 
after he had presented him, with much distinction, 
to the queen, and took care that he should be her 
partner ; which then implied association not for a 
single dance, but for the whole ball, and the banquets 
that followed it; and once or twiee during the even- 
ing, as he went round among his guests, joking and 
drinking with them like any thing rather than a king, 
he found time to say a passing word or two good- 
naturedly, and winked most unroyally at Armytage, 
and clinked his glass of champagne with Rosamond, 
as he drank to her ‘‘ with his eyes.” 

Grammont was furious. Finding himself balked 
of Rosamond, he had attached himself to Miss 
Hamilton, to whom he was always very attentive, 
and whom he afterward married—being brought 
back from Caiais for that purpose by dislike to her 
brothers’ pistols—but he was abstracted and rude, 
and tore her enameled fan to pieces in his fretful 
mood; and when Miss Jennings quizzed him on his 
discomposure, he answered her so sneeringly and 
shortly, that the saucy gipsy turned her back full 

* Memoirs of De Grammont, by Count Anthony 
Hamilton. 
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in his face, and did not speak to him again for a 
month. 

Once he attacked the king, bantering, but evi- 
dently sore. 

‘« Odds fish! chevalier,’’ Charles answered, testily, 
“ win her yourself, and wear her. [Jf you can’t win 
her yourself, send Chiffinch, or your man Termes, 
who lost your fine coat in the quicksand at Calais. 
But for your reputation’s sake, chevalier, don’t lisp 
to them at Paris what dirty work you asked a king 
to do for you !”’ 

‘¢ Or did fora king,’’ said Etherege, in a low voice, 
as he chanced to stand near him. 

“Sir!” cried De Grammont, turning on him 
furiously. 

“Sir,” replied Etherege, quietly. ‘‘I call you 
so, because it is the English for chevalier’’—and, 
with a low bow, he turned his back, and walking 
away, asked some one to present him to Captain 
Bellarmyne. 

So incensed was De Grammont, now, that he 
jest all command of himself; and though he felt it 
was impossible to quarrel in the very banqueting- 
hall of the patace, he still could not refrain, when 
the ball was ended, and his self-constituted rival was 
looking for his hat and cloak in the ante-chamber, 
from waiking up and addressing him, in a manner 
anywhere haughty and unbecoming, but surpassingly 
so in a royal apartment. 

‘‘ Captain Bellarmyne, I believe ?”’ 

‘*‘ At your service, Chevalier de Grammont.”’ 

‘Will you permit me, then, to inquire the mean- 
ing of your attentions to Mistress Rosamond Bel- 
larmyne ?”’ 

‘Certainly, count, to inquire any thing you 
please; and, being myself the lady’s poor cousin, on 
learning your superior pretensions, I shall gladly 
auswer you.” 

‘ Then, sir, 1 have another question,’? De Gram- 
mont began fiercely, when Bellarmyne, as calmly 
interrupted him, ‘‘ Which I shail also gladly answer, 
sir, anywhere but within the precincts of my sove- 
reign’s palace.”’ 

‘**Good-night, Count de Grammont!”’ said a deep 
voice behind them. Both turned; it was the king, 
with a mien of unwonted dignity, if severity were 
not the better word. The proud Frenchman could 
but bow and retire. 

The face of Charles relaxed, as he asked, ‘‘ Where 
did you learn to be so discreet, so young, Captain 
Bellarmyne?”’ 

‘Under General Montecuculi, sire. He made 
me once stand on guard, all steel from my teeth to 
my toes, from the rise to the set of a July sun, for 
saluting my superior officer when he wished to be 
incognito.” 

“He did very right, sir,” answered Charles, 
laughing; ‘‘and he seems to have made you a 
pretty good soldier. Now, if you will wait on 
Major-general Craven, at eight o’clock to-morrow 
morning, he will be very glad to see Major Bellar- 
myne, of the Coldstream Guards. Pleasant dreams 
to you, major.” 





CHAPTER VI. 
Blackheath ; An Attempt and a Failure. 

Three days succeeding the queen’s mask flew 
away, to Rosamond, on wings of the swiftest, per- 
haps the pleasantest three days she had ever known. 
The court, meanwhile, was full of rumors, the least 
definite and the most singular imaginable. The sud- 
den and incomprehensible advancement of a young, 
unknown soldier; representing no interest, urged 
forward by no favorite, seemingly without recom- 
mendation beyond a foreign order of merit, to a 
grade in the favorite regiment of the service which 
great lords coveted, would have been in itself a 
nine days’ wonder. But to this were added the re- 
tirement of Rochester from court, no one knew 
whither, no one pretended to conjecture on what 
cause—the guast disgrace of the Chevalier de Gram- 
mont; who, though he was still constant in attend- 
ance on the royal person, still sulked and held him- 
self aloof, while no one, Charles the least of all, 
appeared to notice his ill-humor, or to regret his 
withdrawal, who a little while before had been the 
magnus Apollo of Whitehall—the preferment of 
Major Bellarmyne not only to his military grade, but 
to something nearly approaching to familiarity with 
the easy monarch, who distinguished him on every 
occasion, constantly required his presence, selected 
him as the companion of his private walks, and 
would, it was evident, have promoted him to the 
questionable honor of favoritism, had not Armytage 
shown himself utterly intractable and repugnant, as 
unfitted alike by temper and principle for the envied 
but unenviable post—and last, not least, the retices- 
cence of the king, who, usually so garrulous and free 
of access, held perfect silence, and was entirely un- 
approachable on this subject, demeaning himself in 
all other respects as if nothing had occurred out of 
the ordinary course, and appearing even gayer and 
more light-hearted than his wont. 

The least of these events would have sufficed, 
even in busier circles, where luxury and leisure are 
less prolific of idle surmises and flippant scandal, to 
set the drones a buzzing, and the whole hive hum- 
ming angrily, ifnot yet stinging. Dire, therefore, in 
Whitehall, was the confusion of tongues; wonderful 
in Spring Garden the ruin of characters. Yet, for al! 
this, seeing that Major Bellarmyne was, not dubi- 
ously, the rising man of the day, and in favor both 
with the king’s and the queen’s circles, it is wonder- 
ful how soon all the handsomest women of the court 
discovered a thousand manly charms and graces in 
his person, a thousand attractions in his air and con- 
versation, of which no one had ever before suspected 
him ; and how all the men reported him a person of 
parts no less shining than solid, a fellow of infinite 
wit, in short the most desirable of companions, al- 
though a week before, they would have passed him 
in the Mall with a contemptuous wonder who that 
tall fellow might be, or a sneer at the soldier of for- 
tune. 

Nor is it much more easy of explanation how 
Rosamond, who had for months been left almost 
alone, in the midst of an unsympathizing crowd, to 
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endure persecutions which she could not avoid, now 
that she was connected, both by similarity of name 
and by the intimacy which the king undoubtedly 
fostered between them, with the new hero of the 
minute, became the object of so much friendly re- 
gard and attention, that it would have been impossi- 
ble, had he attempted it, for the count to renew the 
importunities which had rendered her past life almost 
insupportable. 

Neither Rosamond, however, nor her newly ac- 
quired friend and cousin—of whose existence she 
had never even heard a week since—attached much 
importance, or paid much regard to the fickle favors 
of the courtier crowd. To both of them it awas a 
new phase of existence—to her, who had never 
known one of her own blood, except her father, too 
far removed from herself in years to be more than a 
tenderly loved and dutifully reverenced parent, it 
was a new delight to find a kinsman on whose 
strength she might repose, in whose honor she might 
confide, in whose conversation she might find, some- 
thing long sought but undiscovered, truth blended 
with wit, sincerity undivorced from the lighter graces, 
to whom she could disclose much which it had sorely 
galled her to conceal, almost as if he had been a 
dear elder brother. 

And for him whose life had been spent, for the most 
part, in the tented field, in the actual shock of the 
heady fight, or in the dull monotony of the camp, 
who had mingled but little in female society, and 
that little only ceremoniously according to the formal 
routine of the continental courts, now to find himself 
thrown, as if naturally, into close and intimate asso- 
ciation with one so beautiful, so frank, so charming 
in her innocence and artless graces, one whom no- 
thing should lead him to regard as a stranger, but 
rather to protect and cherish as his nearest of kin on 
earth, except those of the elder generation, it pos- 
sessed a pleasure greater far than the mere fascina- 
tion of novelty. 

All those who have traveled or sojourned long 
abroad, know well what a void they have felt about 
the heart on returning to the old home and finding 
that for them it is no longer home—that they are 
gone, all gone, those old familiar faces; that the old 
friends are dead; the young friends dispersed, es- 
tranged, occupied with new friends, new ties, new 
pleasures, new associations ; that, in quitting the land 
of the stranger they have in truth broken off the 
later, though without recovering the older, bonds of 
companionship. 

Particularly had this been the case with Armytage 
Bellarmyne. He had left England when little more 
than a mere boy; his mother he had never known ; 
brothers, sisters, kinsmen and kinswomen, he had 
none. Sir Reginald and his daughter, who were, 
though his nearest relatives, but distant cousins, had 
been in exile from a time beyond the date of his ear- 
liest memory ; in truth, he remembered not ever to 
have heard of them at home. 

But he had heard much, pitied much, sympa- 
thized much abroad; for he had learned there, on all 
sides, of the doings and the sufferings of the elder 





branch of his house, of the unfaltering loyalty and 
faith, of the extreme poverty and unbending integrity 
of the old cavalier, and something of the beauty and 
high qualities of his daughter. 

Having left home, known to no relations, and to 
few friends beyond mere school-companions, the 
weariness, the void, the sense of strangeness he ex- 
perienced, finding himself, not figuratively, but in- 
deed a stranger in the land of his birth, were so over- 
powering that he had indeed meditated returning— 
as he had informed the king he wished to do—to take 
arms under his old commander, who was in hourly 
expectation of being called into the field against the 
redoubtable forces of the Turk, who was then held 
in awe by the strongest powers of continental Eu- 
rope. 

Here, then, were two young persons thrown toge- 
ther into that most perfect and confidential of all soli- 
tudes, the solitude of a crowd; because it is solitude 
without having the air of being such, and, as being 
liable to slight interruptions, which do not in truth 
interrupt it, awakens no sense of strangeness, no idea 
of alarm, or suspicion of impropriety. 

Far otherwise, indeed, for it seemed to be agreed 
by common consent of all around them that they 
were to be partners, companions on all occasions to- 
gether—and who, that has ever been so placed, knows 
noi how strongly that operates in facilitating, almost 
in creating, intimacy. 

Inclined from the first to be pleased, to like each 
the other, every moment drew them nearer and 
nearer together—topics of mutual interest were not 
wanting ; for the young so!dier never wearied of lis- 
tening to his artless companion’s descriptions of the 
old ivy-mantled abbey, gray and neglected among its 
unshorn woods, and fern-encumbered chase, a world 
too wide for its shrunken demesnes—and the deep 
sympathy he evinced for the aged, honorable vete- 
ran, sitting alone, in his old age, in the grand gloom 
of his ancestral halls, brooding over the ruins of his 
dilapidated fortunes, with no child, no dear friend, 
no veteran companion, to fill his cup, or smooth his 
pillow, or soften the downward path of his declining 
years, with nothing to look forward to on earth but 
a deserted death-bed, and the care of menials, would 
alone have bound Rosamond to him with chains of 
steel, had there been nothing else to draw them to- 
gether. 

But she, too, like Desdemona, would seriously in- 
cline her ear to what he had to relate of foreign 
climes and customs, and to the chances and ro- 
mances, the gleams of chivalry and touches of sweet 
mercy, which are the redeeming tints in the black 
hue of battle-histories, the “one touch of nature,” 
which indeed makes the ‘‘ whole world kin.” 

And from liking, they imperceptibly glided on into 
loving, without being led at all to examine into the 
nature of their feelings, without suspecting or in- 
quiring how things went with them, until Armytage 
awoke and found that he had been dreaming how 
pleasant it would be, and how excellent a use of his 
father’s hoarded stores, and ponderous money-bags, 
to redeem the sequestered acres and restore the an- 
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tique glories of Bellarmyne Abbey ; and to cheer the 
sad and solitary days of old Sir Reginald by giving 
him a stout and soldierly son’s arm whereon to prop 
his tottering steps—and then, by an easy transition, 
to fancy how delightful it would be to see Rosamond 
presiding as the household deity, serene in youthful 
beauty, the cherished daughter, adored wife, and 
charming mother. 

And Rosamond, too, began to count the minutes 
when Armytage was absent, and to look wistfully for 
his tall figure in the crowded ball, or banquet-hall ; 
and to thrill and blush and tremble when she saw him 
coming; and to wonder why she was such a little 
fool to shake and quiver, like an aspen leaf, at his ap- 
proach, when she was so glad to have him come. 

And the good-natured king chuckled and laughed 
within himself, perfectly content and delighted at the 
success of his plans. He knew how the elder 
branch of the Bellarmynes had lost all in his own 


-and his father’s cause ; and now that he had begun to 


think about it at all, he both thought and felt strongly. 
If he could, easily, have redressed their grievances, 
he had done so eagerly ; but, in truth, he had not the 
power to redress them by any means. The seques- 
tered lands had been sold to innocent third parties, 
and these were secured by amnesty at the restora- 
tion. There were no means of indemnifying the 
impoverished and ruined cavaliers; the court was 
needy, thriftless, improvident, indebted, and, be- 
tween his ladies, and his favorites, and his pleasures, 
the king was for the most part penniless. 

But he had conceived this plan of rewarding his 
staunch old veteran, and of building up his broken 
fortunes by means of the vast wealth of the London 
merchant; making, at the same time, two very 
charming young persons happy, bringing together a 
dissevered family connection, reinstating a fine old 
hereditary estate, a fine old hereditary name—in a 
word, if not of doing a good action, at least of bring- 
ing about a good result. To effect this he was wiill- 
ing—yes ! he was even willing to take some personal 
trouble. It was rather amusing, by the way! than 
the reverse. He had made up his mind, if he could 
bring it about, to create a new peerage, in which Sir 
Reginald should be first baron, with remainder to 
the citizen’s son if that might facilitate matiters— 
and, as he saw all things in progress as he would 
have them, he began to wax proud and happy in self- 
approbation, and to fancy himselfa sort of Deus ex 
machind, descending to solve a knot indissoluble by 
the efforts of his faithful subjects. 

It occurs, not so seldom as we are apt to imagine, 
however, that some sudden incident or occurrence— 
accidents, perhaps, in the true sense of the word, are 
not—will often either produce or mature and expe- 
dite results which the most skillful management and 
the wisest counsels would have failed to bring to so 
felicitous a termination. Times will occur when all 
things appear to keep in one, consentient current, 
accidentally, as it were, tending, yet with a purpose 
so evident, a direction so manifest, that it is impossi- 
ble to doubt the interposition of an unknown, over- 
ruling will, to one desired or dreaded event, one 








favorable or disastrous end; and so it fell out in this 
instance. 

A grand stag-hunt was to be held, in honor of some 
foreign prince, of one of the small German states, 
who happened to be on a visit at Whitehall ; and all 
the court circle were ordered to attend on an ap- 
pointed day, the court itself adjourning for the time 
to Windsor castle, and those who were not so for- 
tunate as to be of the royal party taking up their 
quarters, wherever they might find them, in the 
town of Windsor, or the adjacent villages, as Dat- 
chet, Egham, Staines, and Kingston upon Thames, 
all of which were crowded with gay guests and 
splendid retinues of horses, livery servants, and fol- 
lowers of all kinds. 

Major Bellarmyne was one of the fortunate few 
who were ordered to attend at the castle ; and, on the 
eve of his departure, received his appointment as 
chief equery to his majesty, which of course re- 
lieved him from duty with his regiment. 

The day appointed for the hunt—a rare occurrence » 
for féte days—dawned auspiciously, warm, soft and 
slightly overclouded, precisely such a day as hunts- 
men love, and lady equestrians do not hate, as there 
was neither sun enough to offend their fair com- 
plexions, nor wind to disturb their plumes, or ruffle 
their flowing draperies. 

At an early hour the heath was alive with gay and 
animated groups; large tents were pitched on a 
rising ground, with the royal banner floating above 
them, in which a superb collation was to be served 
at noon; While the bands of the Lifeguards and Ox- 
ford Blues, then as now the magnificent household 
troops of the British sovereign, made the wild echoes 
ring with the symphonies of their brazen instru- 
ments. Deer, which had been taken in toils in 
Windsor forest, were on the ground in carts, to be 
released and coursed by the fleet and superb English 
greyhounds, a breed of dog which had already been 
brought to a high degree of perfection by Lord Ox- 
ford and others; and the wide, open, undulating 
stretches of the heath being excellently appropriate 
to the sport, and the day in every light propitious, 
great sport was anticipated. Nor did the result de- 
ceive the expectation. Course succeeded course, 
proving alike the speed and strength of the noble 
red-deer, and the unrivaled ardor, courage and con- 
dition of the gallant greyhounds. 

The king was in the highest spirits and good hu- 
mor, for out of the first five matches his dogs had 
won three, and the best of his kennel had not yet 
been slipped. lt was about ten o’clock—{or our an- 
cestors, if they had many vices, had at least the one 
virtue of rising early in the morning, and on that day 
the beauties of King Charles’ court were mounted 
and a-field, radiant in fresh beauty, almost as soon as 
Aurora herself—when the king observing that Bel- 
larmyne, according to the duties of his office, fol- 
lowed closely at his heels, called to him, pointing as 
he spoke to a fair bevy of maids-of-honor with their 
attendant cavaliers, among whom the graceful figure 
of Rosamond Bellarmyne was conspicuous. 

‘Major Bellarmyne,’’ he said, ‘‘for all we have 
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named you our equery in chief, it is not with the 
purpose of tying you to our horse’s tail, or keeping 
you dangling after us from matins to midnight. 
Away with you, sir; yonder is metal more attrac- 
tive, if I be not the worse mistaken, than the best 
stag that ever ran upon four legs over lilied lea or 
mountain heather. Away! we will summon you, 
an if we need your presence.” 

De Grammont, with a group of other gentlemen 
and nobles, was about the king and his princely 
guest when the courteous words were uttered; but 
Armytage paused not to see who heard or heard not» 
but galloped away joyously to join her whom he*had 
already began to admit to himself as the mistress of 
his heart. 

By this time, as was unavoidable from the nature 
of the sports, the company had become much scat- 
tered, many of the chases having been long and 
nearly straight on end; and, as each deer was taken, 
a fresh one was driven up, as fast as four horses 
could convey the light cart which contained it to the 
scene of the last capture, so that there was no general 
rallying point for. the straggling groups, but the scene 
of action varied from point to point, over the wide 
extent of wild heath, open downs, and forest land, 
which was then included in the royal chase of Black- 
heath. 

In spite of this, however, many minutes did not 
elapse before Armytage had found his lady, who, in- 
finitely the best rider of the whole field of beauties, 
though but indifferently mounted, was riding with 
Miss Bagot, who was but a timid horsewoman, and 
a single cavalier only, the young Lord Dynevor, 
who greatly affected the society of that graceful 
nymph; the rest of their party having just separated 
from them in order to approach nearer to the royal 
presence. 

Searcely had he exchanged the first salutations 
with his fair lady before a noble hart, with no less 
than ten tines to his antlers, being what is techai- 
cally called a hart royal, was ancarted, and, taking 
their direction, came sweeping gracefully past them, 
followed by three choice greyhounds, and close be- 
hind these by the king, his royal guest, and the best 
mounted of the courtiers. The fears of Miss Bagot, 
and the indifference of Rosamond’s hunter, soon 
threw our party far in the rear; for the stag was 
strong and ran wild, pointing toward the Surrey 
hills, and, though they contrived to keep the hunt in 
sight, they were at least a mile distant when the 
gallant beast was run into and pulled down, on a 
heathery knoll crowned by a single fir tree, near to 
which they might see the straggling hunters, as they 
came up one by one, gathering toward the person of 
the sovereign. 

It was during the gallop, which they were forcing 
to the best powers of both riders and ridden, that the 
attention of Armytage was attracted to the strange 
apparition of a carriage and six horses, one of the 
huge, cumbersome wheeled caravans of the time, 
followed by two mounted servants, without liveries 
or badges, manceuvring hither and thither among the 
intricate, deep-soiled, and sunken lanes which inter- 





sect the surface of the heath ; but he thought nothing 
of the circumstance, except to point it out to the 
party, with a laughing expression of wonder as to 
who could be so fond of the chase as to follow a 
stag-hunt in a coach and six. 

He had scarce spoken of it, when the vehicle and 
its train were lost to sight in the skirts of a wide 
tract of hazel coppice, which covered the country ° 
for many miles of space, in the direction of Euck- 
field and St. Leonard’s forest; and, almost at the 
same moment, a man in the royal livery galloped up 
at full speed, exclaimed—‘ Major Bellarmyne, Major 
Bellarmyne! His majesty is instant to see Major 
Bellarmyne !”’ 

There was nothing for it but, however unwilling, 
to obey; and bowing low to Rosamond and Miss 
Bagot—‘‘I leave you, my lord,”’ he said, ‘‘ even as | 
found you, one cavalier to two fair ladies; a grave 
charge to protect and entertain them.” 

And, setting spurs to his fine, thorough-bred 
charger, which was quite fresh, he was soon at a 
distance; while the servant in royal livery unco- 
vered as the ladies passed, and dropped into the rear 
as if to attend them. 

Nothing which had passed as yet had excited any 
surprise in Bellarmyne’s mind; but as he rode up at 
full speed, with his horse a little blown, pulled up, 
and uncovering close to the king’s side stood, evi- 
dently waiting orders, the inquiring look of Charles 
perplexed him. 

“So please your majesty, I am here, at your 
orders.”’ 

‘6So I perceive, sir,’’ said Charles laughing. ‘To 
what do I owe the pleasure of your presence ?”’ 

‘Your majesty sent after me.” 

“Not I, sir, on my honor! When? By whom? 
I have not even thought about you since I sent you 
to wait on Miss Bellarmyne.”’ 

‘‘Not twenty minutes since, sire, by one of the 
grooms of the household.’’ 

“There is some trick here, sir; or, at the least, 
some scurvy jest. Odds fish! who hath done this, 
gentlemen ?”’ cried Charles, looking angrily about 
him. ‘I like not such freedoms.”’ 

Bellarmyne’s eye glanced half-suspiciously over 
the group; the Chevalier de Grammont was no 
longer near the king’s person. An instinct or intui- 
tion made him turn his head and gaze eagerly in the 
direction where he had last seen the coach and six. 

He saw it now issuing, at full gallop, from the 
coppice, about a quarter of a mile from the spot 
where he had last seen it, thundering along amid a 
cloud of dust toward London. Its followers had in- 
creased to six persons, and one, who rode the last, 
was evidently a man of distinction. 

‘¢ By God!”’ cried Armytage, forgetful of the pre- 
sence in which he stood, and striking his clenched 
hand on his thigh—‘* By God! he has carried her 
off!” 

“Who, sir? Carried whom off? What do you 
mean ?’’ cried Charles, too much excited to observe 
the breach of etiquette. 

“Mistress Bellarmyne, sire—the Chevalier de 
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(qrammont! Here comes her horse, and Miss Ba- 
got, and my Lord Dynevor to tell us of it.” 

‘¢ Odds fish! he shall repent it,” cried the king, 
very angrily. But Bellarmyne had not waited to 
hear his reply, but had put spurs to his horse and 
was already a hundred yards distant, riding, as 
straight as a crow flies, toward the heads of the 
coach horses, which were forced to describe a sort 
of semicircle round the hillock on which the king 
~at, Owing to the intricacies of the lane, and the dif- 
ticult nature of the ground. 

“ After him, gentlemen !’’ cried the king. ‘‘ Away 
with you! Crofts, Brouncher, Sydney, Talbot, 
Tollemache—Ride, ride! my favor to him who 
stops yonder carriage. Bring them before us, both; 
and have all care to the lady. Ride, ride, or we 
shall have hot blood spilt.’’ 

But it was in vain that they spurred; for Bellar- 
myne rode as if the devil drove him. 

Two or three broad, bright, bankfull brooks 
crossed his line, but he swept over them in his stroke 
as if they were but cart-ruts. 

Now a white handkerchief was waved from the 
window of the carriage. A stiff stone wall, full five 
feet high, opposed his progress—in went his spurs, 
down went his elbows, and, with a hard pull at his 
head, the good horse cleared it. There was now 
only asmooth slope of two hundred yards, or a little 
more, between him and the lane, along which the 
lumbering carriage was rolling and jolting at head- 
long speed; but the servants, who followed it, were 
spurring out and drawing their swords as if to inter- 
cept him. 

But he gave his good horse the rein and spur, shot 
ahead of the foremost, and, in a moment he was 
abreast of the leaders, calling vehemently on the pos- 
tillion to stop if he would save his life. But the boy 
only spurred on the more fiercely, and struck at the 
young officer with his whip. 

In virtue of his office of equery, holsters were at 
his saddle-bow, with his pistols loaded. He drew 
one, and, without relaxing his speed, shot the horse 
on which the boy rode through the heart. It bolted 
upright into the air and fell dead, the others plunged 
over it, one or two stumbled and went down, the 
coach was overset. 

The next moment De Grammont came up at full 
speed— 

‘You have shot my horse—how dare you? You 
shall answer for it.”’ 

** Think yourself lucky,”’ he replied, ‘‘ that I have 
not shot you!” 

The chevalier answered by an insulting word in 
French; and scarcely was it uttered before Army- 
tage’s sheathed sword crossed his shoulders with a 
smart blow. 

Both sprang to the ground, drew, and their rapiers 
were crossed in a moment; but by this time the gen- 
tlemen, who had followed at the order of Charles, 
galloped in, one by one. 

“ Swords drawn in the king’s sight,’’ cried Crofts, 
who came first. “ Fie! gentlemen! hold your hands! 
You are under arrest!” 





Rosamond had fainted; but, by aid of the ladies of 
the court, she was soon restored to consciousness, 
if not to ease of mind. 

The first words Charles spoke when the offenders 
were brought before him were addressed to De 
Grammont. ‘“ Chevalier,’’ he said, ‘‘I have heard 
that my brother, Louis XIV., desires your return to 
Paris. Major Bellarmyne, you will surrender your- 
self to the authorities. You have to learn, sir, that 
swords are not to be drawn in our presence; and 
that justice and punishment both belong to the 
king.”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 
Whitehall ; A Double Marriage. 


It scarcely need be stated that Rosamond Bellar- 
myne’s letter, which, as we have seen, caused so 
much grief and anxiety to stout old Sir Reginald, 
was composed and sent off on the very morning fol- 
lowing the commission of the outrage on Blackheath ; 
and before the agitated girl had recovered from the 
consternation and excitement into which this, not 
unprecedented, violence had thrown her, and before 
she had, indeed, learned any thing accurate concern- 
ing the situation of her own aflairs, or the intentions 
of the king. 

All, in fact, that she had heard when she wrote 
wore an adverse aspect. The very outrageousness 
of such an attempt in the very presence, and almost 
under the eyes of the king, seemed to carry convic- 
tion with it, that the attempt, if not made under his 
direct sanction, was felt by its perpetrator to be one 
which would not, at the worst, provoke his anger to 
evil consequences. 

To this consideration De Grammont’s long and in- 
solent importunities, the king’s undeniable allowance 
and indulgence of them, until within the last few 
weeks, were naturally added; and the helplessness 
of her own isolated and friendless condition recurred 
with tenfold strength. 

She hard heard nothing, when she wrote, of the 
Chevalier de Grammont’s honorary exile from the 
court of England; but she had heard, so much more 
quickly does ill news at all times speed than good, of 
Major Bellarmyne’s imprisonment in Newgate, for 
breach of privilege; and to this intelligence was 
added the heart-rending information that the penalty 
of his offense was no less than mutilation, by the 
loss of his right hand, and that in his case there was 
little prospect of any relaxation, since in addition to 
the offense of drawing his sword, constructively, in 
the king’s presence, he had gone so far as to strike a 
nobleman high in the favor of the crown. 

Harassed by these feelings, reports, and imagina- 
tions, the poor girl wrote, as may be imagined, a 
letter which would have harassed almost to madness 
a father even Jess loving and less irritable than the 
broken-spirited and failing cavalier. And little she 
imagined, as she wrote, that the superb chevalier, 
whom she pictured to herself as flushed with 
triumph, burning with brilliant hope, ready for new 
aggression, and backed by the favor of obsequious 
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majesty, was actually at the moment when she was 
penning her doleful ditty traveling, as hard as post- 
horses would carry him, toward Calais, without the 
least idea whither he should next betake himself; 
since he well knew that so far from wishing his 
presence, Louis XIV. was much more likely to com- 
mit him to the Bastile than to welcome him to Paris ; 
while the king, whom she supposed the devoted 
confident of De Grammont’s pleasures, was in reality 
plotting against him the bitterest pleasantry of which 
that easy, laughter-loving prince was ever guilty. 

Tired in body, for, having no mirid to encounter 
the pleasantries much less the mock condolences of 
his fellow-courtiers, he had taken horse at daybreak 
on the morning following the stag-hunt, and ridden 
post without dismounting, except to change horses, 
discomfited in his projects, vexed with himself, and 
angry with the world, De Grammont had reached 
the Crown Inn at Dover late in the evening, had re- 
fused all offers of supper, had drank deeply, con- 
trary to his custom, and retired to bed, with the in- 
tent to forget his cares in a good night’s rest. 

But even in this reasonable hope the unfortunate 
Frenchman was frustrated; for, before he had been 
in bed two hours, a prodigious clatter of hoofs in the 
court-yard awakened him, and the inn was in a 
bustle, as it seemed to him, until it was almost 
morning. 

At length he fell asleep; and scarce were his 
eyes closed before his celebrated valet, Termes, the 
greatest thief, the most impudent liar, but the best 
valet de chambre living, entered his chamber with 
the announcement that two gentlemen were below 
stairs, who had ridden post from London, in order 
to have the honor of paying him their compliments 
before sailing ; and that they desired the pleasure of 
his company, so soon as he had made his toilet. 

No further information could be obtained from 
Termes, although De Grammont could perceive by 
asingle glance at the queer grimaces into which 
that paragon of servants was delighting himself by 
contorting his nut-cracking nose and chin, that he 
was thoroughly aware what was in the wind; and, 
moreover, he shrewdly suspected that it boded him- 
self no good. 

No; Monsieur Termes knew nothing about it. 
He had not seen the gentlemen; only the waiter of 
the hotel. He didnot give their names, in fact, he did 
not know them ; they had ridden post, and brought no 
domestic with them. But apparement they were 
friends of Monsieur le Comte ; otherwise why shou!d 
they have ridden so far to have the honor of paying 
their compliments. What suit would it please the 
count to wear—the morone riding-dress with pur- 
ple trimmings—or the blue and silver? If it would 
please the chevalier to bestir himself, for the gen- 
tlemen were waiting. 

So the chevalier consigned Termes to perdition, 
and did bestir himself. He put on his blue and 
silver suit, and his best riding peruke, and his jack- 
boots and spurs ; and so descending to the breakfast- 
parlor, found there awaitirg him his dear friend, 
Count Antony Hamilton, the witty author of his 
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memoirs, and his brother George, both, like him- 
self, booted and spurred, with their riding-swords at 
their sides; but, unlike him, each with a pair of 
long-barreled pistols at his belt. 

‘*Good-morrow to you, chevalier,”’ they both ex- 
claimed in a breath, as he entered, making him pro- 
found congees; ‘‘ Have you not forgotten something 
in London ?” 

‘* Excuse me, gentlemen,” replied the impertur- 
bable Frenchman, with alow bow. ‘I have for- 
gotten—to marry your sister. So lead on, and let us 
finish that affair. But I fancy it must be finished in 
the Tower; for our old friend, Rowley, is sure to 
send me thither, so soon as he learns that I have re- 
turned to London, in the teeth of his gentle hint at 
honorable exile.’ 

‘‘By no means, count,” answered Antony, with a 
smile and a bow; ‘‘in that case we could not have 
allowed you to return, in spite of your anxiety to do 
us and our sister this honor. We have a license 
with us from his majesty for your return and re- 
ception at court.”” And with the words he handed 
to the count a parchment which was thus in- 
scribed : 

‘‘ We herehy grant free permission to the Count 
de Grammont to return to London, and remain there 
six days, in prosecution of his lawful affairs; and 
we accord to him the license to be present at our 
palace of Whitehall, on the occasion of his betrotha! 
to our gracious consort’s maid of honor, the beautiful 
Mistress Elizabeth Hamilton. 

“Given at our palace of Whitehall, 

this 16th day of September, 1663. 
“ CHARLES R.”’ 

Whereupon they breakfasted together, each with 
what appetite he might; and then rode back to 
London, with much less velocity and bustle than 
they had ridden down. 

Of this, however, Rosamond Bellarmyne knew 
nothing ; much less did she suspect that the genuine, 
honest-hearted old London merchant had been 
closeted nearly three hours téte-d-téte with the king, 
much to the wonder of the courtiers, on matters 
closely connected with herself, though this was 
the king’s secret ; and that thereafter he had gone to 
Newgate, provided with a document bearing the 
sign manual, on the exhibition of which Major Bel- 
larmyne was immediately discharged, his sword 
being duly restored to him; whereupon he took 
horse, within half an hour, having his pockets filled 
with a voluminous epistle, as long as a modern title- 
deed to an estate, and a fat purse, and was riding, 
when last seen, followed by a couple of stout serv- 


ing men, at the deliberate pace of an old traveler 


who has a long journey before him, out of town by 
the great North Road. 

For the benefit of those, whose imaginations are 
not lively enough to forbode what ensued, it may be 
necessary to state, that before Sir Reginald Bellar- 
myne’s touching letter arrived at the house of Nicho- 
las in the Minories, the emperor’s young soldier, now 
the king’s officer, Armytage Bellarmyne, had alighted 
at the gates of the old abbey, well furnished with 
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credentials, not from his father only, but from the 
Majesty of England, backing his suit for the fair hand 
of the maid of honor. 

To these also it may be necessary to say, that the 
old chevalier was too implicit a believer in the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, to dream of disputing the 
will of the king; that the good Dowager of Throc- 
morton was already in London, when the old baronet, 
cured of his gout by the best of all remedies, a dose 
of unexpected happiness, dismounted at the palace- 
gates, to claim the brief possession of his fair child, 
whom he was soon to give away forever—that the 
two kinsmen, so long and unnecessarily estranged, | 
were never estranged more; and that on the festive 
and joyous day, when two marriages were celebrated 





in the chapel of Whitehall, if the first and most fa- 


mous was that of the notorious Count de Grammont 
with the beautiful Miss Hamilton, the most interest- 
ing, and, as after days proved, the happiest, was that 
of Major Armytage Bellarmyne to Rosamond, the 
no less beautiful daughter of Reginald, first Viscount 
of Bellarmyne. 

To the world who have heard only of the reck- 
lessness, the heartlessness, the worldly coldness, 
ill redeemed by his facile and frivolous good-nature, 
of the Second Charles of England, it may appear 
surprising ; but the tenants of the old house, so hap- 
pily reinstated, of Bellarmyne, as well as the re- 
stored abbey and the redeemed acres, truthful 
although mute witnesses, still tell this simple tale 
of “‘ The King’s Gratitude.” 
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THE FIRST LOOK. 





BY MRS. M. G. HORSFORD. 





I HEARD the strokes of the midnight bell 
As they thrilled the quiet air, 
And saw the soft, white curtains wave 
In the lamp’s uncertain glare; 
And felt the breath of the July night, 
Laden with fragrance, and warmth, and blight. 


1 knew that scarcely an hour before, 
With plaintive and feeble wail, 
A spirit had entered the gates of Time— 
A being helpless and frail ; 
That cradled beside me the stranger lay, 
Though I had not dared o’er her face to pray. 


But roused by the voice of the midnight chime, 
O’er the little one I bent, 
And soft, sweet eyes were upraised to mine— 


As blue as the firmament— ' 


With a curious, wondering, serious gaze, 
The look of one in a deep amaze. 
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Oh! wonderful meeting ! on the verge 
Of life and the dark beyond ; 
Oh! wonderful glance from soul to soul, 
United by tenderest bond ! 
The one, corroded with earth and care, 
The other, as God’s first snow-flake fair. 


The one oppressed with contrition’s tear, 
Familiar with grief and sin ; 
The other with naught but the angel’s face 
Who ushered the human in; 
The one a wrestler with fate’s decrees, 
The other environed with saintly ease. 


The one acquainted with Death and change, 
And with anguish faint and pale ; 
The other as fresh as the earliest rose 
That opened in Eden’s vale ; 
Dear Lord! that ever the blight should fall, 
That sin should sully and Death appall! 





CHRISTABEL. 


(SUGGESTED B 


Y A PICTURE.) 





BY WM. H. C. HOSMER. 





Sicx at heart, I have retreated 
From the dance to muse alone, 

In this bower where often seated 
By thy side the hours have flown. 

Here, in accents sweetly thrilling, 
Words of magic import fell 

From thy lip, my bosom filling 
With mad transport, Christabel. 


Thou wilt live with brow unclouded, 
And a look like summer skies 
When the wronged one, early shrouded, 





In his narrow dwelling lies. 


Blossoms on the floor lie faded, 
Brought by me from wood and dell, 

That were yester-morning braided 
With thy locks, false Christabel. 


Nightly, here, thy faithful lover, 
While swift time unnoted fled, 
From yon book with gilded cover 
Tales of burning passion read. 
Long within the deep recesses 
Of my breaking heart will dwell 
(Though thy smile another blesses) 
Our last parting, Christabel ! 
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THE POET’S GRAVE. 


BY S. M. ROSSI. 


He sleepeth !—oh, so silently ! 
Close by the swift, glad river ; 
The birds sing o’er him all the day, _ 
The tall, white lilies moaning sway, 
And the long shadows quiver. 


He lieth in a welcome sleep, 

After such strife and sorrow ; 
The blue-veined lids their curtains keep 
Over the eyes so soft and deep, 

Until the far bright morrow. 


The Spring comes beautiful and gay, 
Italy’s skies are smiling ; 

The dim blue mountains far away, 

Have golden mists that round them play, 
And gorgeous clouds up-piling. 


The trees grow green in every dell, 
Each stem hath some sweet blossom ; 
The meek wild flowers he loved so well, 
The violet and the heather-bell, 
Wave over his cold bosom. 


Around his grave are trees and flowers, 

But o’er the rushing river, 
The wind sings soft through trelliced bowers, 
And shining domes and clustered towers 

In the blue ripples quiver. 


Cathedral bells, at early morn, 
Drift faintly o’er the water ; 
The far, shrill sound of postman’s horn, 
The clink of hammer soft is borne— 
And children’s joyous laughter. 


Thin spires catch the noontide gleam, 
Bright boats rock on the river ; 

The city’s sounds that, mingling, seem 

The slow, soft music of a dream, 
Float o’er his grave forever. 


The day dies in the gorgeous west, 
Over the mountains hoary ; 

The valleys are in rose-bloom dressed, 

And all the river’s broad, blue breast 
Burns in the sunset glory. 


And when the daylight slowly wanes, 
The moon’s white mournful splendor 

Lights all the old cathedral panes, 

And stars look down from Night’s blue plains, 
So pitiful and tender. 


A marble palace, tall and fair, 
Gleams white along the water ; 

A high-born lady dwelleth there, 

With large blue eyes and golden hair— 
The proud old noble’s daughter. 











At sunset, when the mournful chimes 
Drop through the rosy glimmer ; 
She thinketh of the Poet’s rhymes 
He sang to her in olden times, 
When the long days grew dimmer. 


At night, when festal music sweet 
From lighted casements ringing, 
Comes, with far laughter, and the beat, 
The tinkling fall of dancers’ feet, 
And strains of sweetest singing ; 


To a lone turret, far above 
The gayly lighted palace, 
The lady steals to dream of Love— 
And o’er the wave her blue eyes rove, 
Toward the lonely valleys. 


Alas ! he cannot see the day, 
Nor the star-lighted even ; 

He cannot hear the waters play, 

Nor watch the summer clouds that stray 
Across Italia’s heaven. 


He cannot see the violet’s bloom, 
Nor hear the robin singing ; 

He heedeth not the city’s hum, 

Nor kneeleth when the vespers come 
And evening chimes are ringing. 


He heareth not the Lady’s sighs, 
Where he is laid so lowly ; 

He cannot see her fond blue eyes, 

For on his own a slumber lies— 
Death’s slumber calm and holy. 


The thrill at summer, earth, and sky, 
Love’s sweet and restless fever, 

The gush of heartfelt melody— 

The ceaseless longing, and the sigh— 
Have passed away forever. 


The poor heart, with its wild unrest, 
Its fierce and bitter aching, 

Lies still within the shrouded breast, 

And white, coid hands are on it pressed, 
As when its chords were breaking. 


It rolls by the dead Poet’s grave— 
-That blue Italian river ; 

The tall white lilies moaning wave, 

The ripples sadly chanting, lave 
The moss-grown tomb forever. 


But God, the kind and pitying One, 
Took back what he had given; 
The broken lyre shall be re-strung, 
And the lost Poet chant among 

The angel choirs in Heaven. 
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HIGH LANDS OF THE EARTH. 





BY THOMAS MILNER, M. A. 





N taking 
a_ rapid 
= survey 
, Of the ex- 
yy traordi- 
nary line- 
fw aments 
\S\) that cha- 
z racterize 
the ex- 

ternal 
appear- 
ance of 
theglobe, 
and con- 
stitute its 
superficies, it is natural to commence with the sur- 
tace diversities of the land regions, and with those 
that immediately arrest the eye, and powerfully in- 
terest the mind. These are the elevations. They 
appear under the various forms of gentle slopes, bold 
hills, and majestic eminences which tower above the 
clouds, and seem to claim a sovereign authority over 
the territory in which they are situate. The term 
mountain is used with a very equivocal meaning, 
being applied alike to single eminences and to an 
entire group. It denominates, also, in one country, 
elevations which in another district abounding with 
those of a superior class would be regarded as mere 
hilloeks. It has been proposed to confine the term 
to eminences ranging a thousand feet and upward 
above the general surface land, and to regard those 
which are below that standard as simple hills or 
slopes. The slighter acclivities, whether crowned 
with grove and forest—whether planted with vege- 
table productions by the cultivating hand of man, or 
left to the natural grasses, form the most pleasing fea- 
tures of the soil; while the loftier projections of the 
superficies, stamped with an air of dignity, and indi- 
cating an upheaving power of irresistible might in 
their construction, present to the eye a thousand im- 
posing combinations. Fringed with the dark green 
pine, and spotted with the lighter mosses—with 
naked heads, as if in reverence of an invisible supe- 
rior—the mountains captivate while impressing the 
imagination. They are specimens of the fine arts of 
Nature, the gems of continents, wonderful examples 
of the diverse forms by which the ideas of Beauty, 
Majesty, and Power may be expressed. 

The high lands occur in isolation, or in groups, 
ridges, and chains. Groups of mountains have 
sometimes the appearance of elevations radiating 
trom a central point where the height is the greatest, 
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forming a kind of circular cluster; but clusters of | 


very irregular form occur without any principle emi- 
nence. The most general arrangement of mountains 





is in chains and ridges—a ridge being simply an in- 
ferior chain. To this class those elevations belong 
which are so distributed as to form a kind of zone 
or band, the breadth bearing little proportion to the 
length; and whatever direction the zone may take, 
and whatever shape it may assume—that of a straight 
,line, an angle, or a curve—it is said to constitute a 
chain. The term is not meant to signify an unbroken 
series of projections, answering to the appearance of 
a street in which the buildings, though diversified, 
are attached, but a series of parts, in many cases dis- 
tinct, yet lying in the same general direction. Many 
chains consist of one grand central range, accom- 
panied by two subordinate ranges of inferior eleva- 
tion, one on each side, at a diverging distance from 
the main body, and sometimes closing up with it. 
Smaller chains frequently branch off from the main 
ridge in an angular direction, as the Apennines from 
the Alps, and minor branches shoot out from these, 
which are called spurs when their course is short. 
The highest points of a great chain are usually about 
the middle, as Chimboraco in the Andes, and Mont 
Blanc in the Alps; and the most elevated parts of a 
branch from the main ridge are at the points of junc- 
tion with the parent stem. The first-class chains 
have almost uniformly an abrupt descent on one side, 
and a gentler declivity on the other. This is the case 
with the Andes, the Alps, the Pyrenees, the moun- 
tains of Scandinavia, and the Ghauts of India. It 
was held by Berghaus that the western side of chains 
extending north and south is most abrupt, while it is 
the southern side that is so in the case of those run- 
ning east and west. But the exceptions to this are 
numerous, and no general rule upon the point can be 
advanced, beyond one which applies to chains near 
the coast, which have their steepest sides fronting 
the ocean. Taurus, Atlas, and Lebanon present their 
most precipitous and craggy faces to the Mediterra- 
nean, and the Andes likewise to the Pacific. The 
great chains in general follow the direction in which 
the land of the continents where they are situated 
has its greatest extent. -Thus the ranges, which, 
with only a few breaks, stretch from the south-west 
coast of Europe to the north-east coast of Asia, tra- 
verse the old world in the line of its maximum lon- 
gitude; and the Andes of South America, continued 
by the Stony Mountains of the North, travel through 
the new »world in the direction of its greatest length. 
The course of subordinate chains, also, as of the 
Apennines in Italy, the Dofradeld in Norway and 
Sweden, and the Ghauts in Hindustan, corresponds 
with the general direction of these peninsulas. 

The insulated mountains, or those which are apart 
from any group or chain, are not numerous. They 
are generally, though not always, either active or 
extinct voleanoes. The rock of Gibraltar, which 
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rises up to the height of 1500 feet from the level 
beach of the Mediterranean, the Peak of Teneriffe, 
and Mount Egmont in New Zealand, are fine speci- 
mens of this class. The latter is an extinct volcano, 
and may be seen from a vast distance, ascending 
above the line of perpetual snow. The mountain is 
in shape a perfect cone, sitpated on a projecting 





headland, about twenty miles from the coast. The 
neighborhood is one of the most fertile districts of 
New Zealand; and has been selected as the site of 
the settlement of New Plymouth, from whence the 
symmetrical form and white brow of Pouke-e-au- 
papa, the ancient name of Mount Egmont, forms a 
striking object. 























Mount Egmont in New Zealand. 


The length of the principal chains has been com- 
puted as follows: 


Miles. 
The Andes - - - - 4500 
Mexican and Stony Mountains - 7000 
Whole American chain - - 11,500 
Altaian Mountains, - . - 5000 
Mountains of the Moon, supposed - 2000 
Ural Chain - - - - 1500 
Mount Atlas - - - - 1500 
Dofradeld . - - - 1000 
Olonetz Mountains - - - 1000 
Allegany - - - - 900 
The Alps and the Apennines 600 to 700 
Carpathian Mountains - - - 500 
Green Mountains - - - 350 
The Pyrenees - - : - 200 


The contour of mountains exhibits almost every 
kind of variety, and their aspect changes as an ob- 
server extends his distance from them, lesser irregu- 
larities being lost in the general outline, and different 
colors becoming merged in a uniform shade. The 
appearance of solitary individual objects is generally 
conical ; but others are circular, elliptical, or saddle- 
backed. The Table Mountain at the Cape of Good 
Hope has the shape of a gigantic altar. In the case 
of a number of contiguous mountains, their summits 
are often needle-shaped, or like the domes of Roman 
architecture. In many instances the entire mass re- 





sembles a vast wall, with battlements and towers 
after the manner of an ancient fortress, and some- 
times mountains appear piled upon each other, 
forming a succession of gigantic terraces. One of 
the most extraordinary mountains in its configuration 
is in the Mauritius, a volcanic region, and bears the 
name of Peter Botte. The name is derived from an 
unfortunate adventurer, who, according to tradition, 
after reaching the summit, perished in the descent. 
An enormous mass, of a globular shape, forms the 
head of che mountain. It rests upon a pedestal of 
rock, of a conical form, upward of three hundred feet 
high, and overhangs it by several feet. At the bot- 
tom of the pedestal, a narrow strip of land runs out, 
about six feet broad, and twenty yards long, on two 
sides of which a precipice goes down direct fifteen 
hundred feet to the plain, the other side being a very 
steep wooded gorge. The view from the narrow 
ledge, as may be imagined, is tremendous in the ex- 
treme, and the still ascending conical rock with its 
overhanging head seems secure enough from the in- 
trusion of man. The Peter Botte has been usually 
considered inaccessible. Many endeavors to reach 
the top have been made without success, but the en- 
terprise was at length effected in the year 1852, by 
the skill and daring of a party of British officers, 
who, after surmounting the uppermost block, spent 
the night immediately under it. 

The internal structure of elevations, as well as 
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their external shape, display great diversities. In 
fact, their outward character has been deter- 
mined in a great degree by the substances of 
which they are composed. The granite moun- 
tains are the loftiest upon the surface of the globe, 
and present the most rugged and broken aspect, 
with very precipitous sides. Those of gneiss and 
mica slate are not so wild and irregular, nor are 
their declivities so steep; and those composed of 
secondary formations—sandstone, limestone, and 
greywacke—are of inferior elevation compared 
with the former, and the declivities are more 
gentle. Humboldt has pointed out a striking dif- 


ference between the great mountains of the => 


eastern and western continents. Mont Blane,and = 
others of the higher Alps, lift their granite heads 
far above the clouds, and, with the Himalaya, form 
the loftiest points of the old world; but in America 
the newest fleetztrap or whinstone, which in Eu- 
rope appears only in low mountains, or at the foot 
of those of great magnitude, covers the mightiest 
heights of the Andes. Chimboraco and Antisana 
are crowned by vast walls of porphyry, rising to the 
height of six or seven thousand feet; while basalt, 
which in Europe has never been observed higher 
than four thousand feet, is, on the pinnacle of Pichin- 
chae, seen rearing aloft its crested steeps, like towers 
amidst the sky. Other secondary formations, as 
limestone, with its accompaniment of petrified shells 
and coal, are also found at greater heights in the new 
than in the old world, though the disproportion is 
not so remarkable. 

The most elevated European sites are found in the 
Alps, many of which have been reached by the foot 
of man, but not without great difficulty and peril, and 
in the attempt fatal accidents have repeatedly oc- 
curred. Mont Blanc, the centre and highest summit 
of the great Alpine range, an enormous mass of 
primitive rock, rises to the height of 15,732 feet 
above the sea level, and is visible at Dijon, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and forty miles. The form of 
the mountain is pyramidal as seen from the north 
and south, but from the valley of Chamouni it re- 
sembles the back of a dromedary, on account of 
which Bosse de Dromedaire is one of its local 
titles. The extreme summit, a ridge nearly two 
hundred feet in length, was reached for the first time 
in August, 1785, by Dr. Paccard and James Balma ; 
and the year following, Saussure succeeded in the 
same enterprise, remaining five hours upon the top 
making scientific experiments. In the autumn of 
1834, Dr. Barry ascended, passing by “chasms of 
unfathomable depth, towers of ice, caverns of almost 
crystal walls, splendid stalactites guarding the en- 
trance.’”’ His principal guide had been up eight times 
before, the survivor of four swept away by an ava- 
lanche in Dr. Hamel’s attempt in 1820. In the year 
1804, the Archduke John offered a reward to who- 
soever reached the summit of the Ortler Spitz, the 
highest of the Rheetian Alps. A native of the Pas- 


sayer, accompanied by two peasants, accomplished ° 


the enterprise, before considered impracticable, start- 
ing with the full moon at midnight. Travelers, 
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Peter Botte Mountain. 

naturalists, and the daring peasants of the country 
have scaled many of the other lofty Alpine peaks, 
and now the Jungfrau or Virgin Mountain, so called 
from its supposed inaccessibility, has had the foot of 
the Swiss hunter upon her brow. The highest parts 
of Africa, as at present known, are in Abyssinia, but 
fall below those of Europe, though very nearly equal 
to them. Some of the summits of the Atlas range 
are supposed to reach 12,000 feet, and the high lands 
of Ethiopia approximate to the loftiest of the Alps. 
Asia possesses in the Caucasus and eastern Taurus 
some very elevated positions. The culminating 
point of the latter, the Peak of Demawund, about 
forty miles from Teheran, in Persia, was ascended 
by Mr. Taylor Thomson in the year 1837, who 
found its height, by barometric measurement, to be 
14,300 feet above the level of the ocean. The snow- 
crowned head of the towering Kasibeck, situated 
toward the European extremity of the pass of the 
Caucasus from Russia into Georgia, is estimated by 
Professor Parrot at 2400 fathoms, or 14,000 feet, 
above the level of the Black Sea ; but this is exceeded 
by Elbirz, which attains the height of 16,700 feet, 
and the two peaks of the celebrated Ararat are still 
loftier. ‘‘ These inaccessible summits,” says Sir 
Robert Ker Porter, ‘“‘ have never been trodden by the 
foot of man since the days of Noah.’? Tourneforte 
was obliged to abandon the enterprise in the year 
1700, after having endured great fatigue. At amore 
recent period, the Pacha of Bayazeed fitted out an 
expedition, and built huts supplied with provisions 
at different stations; but his people suffered severely 
amid the snows and masses of ice, and returned with- 
out accomplishing their purpose. The statement of 
Porter, true in 1820, ceased to be so nine years after- 
ward. Professor Parrot, in 1829, effected the ascent 
of Ararat ; and in 1834 the mountain was again scaled 
by M. Autonomoff, in order to vindicate the reputation 
of the Prussian traveler, whose veracity had been 
called in question by the Armenian ecclesiastics, and 
the American missionaries, Smith and Dwight. Its 
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height is given at 17,260 feet, which exceeds by 
1528 feet the highest elevation of Europe; but the 
table land of Armenia, from which it rises, is stated 
by Ritter to be 7000 feet above the level of the sea. 
There is a far greater elevation attained by some of 
the Himalayah Mountains, which separate the valleys 
of Cashmere from Thibet, and present the loftiest 
projections to be found upon tke terrestrial surface. 
On the west, Javaher rises to the height of 25,746 
feet, and on the east, Dhwalagiri, to 27,737 feet above 
the sea. The highest summit on the new continent 
was once supposed to be Chimboraco, in the Andean 
chain, and likewise the greatest altitude on the sur- 
face of the globe, but it is now deprived of the dis- 
tinction. Though 21,440 feet above the level of the 
ocean, and one of the grandest objects in the great 
American range, it is lower by nearly the whole 
height of Vesuvius than the Nevada di Sorata, in 
the eastern corderilla of Peru. Ben-Nevis has re- 
cently been shorn of a similar honor. Long regarded 
as the monarch of the British mountains, it is now 
known to be surpassed in height by Ben-Mac-Dui, in 
the group of Cairngorm, on the borders of Inverness- 
shire. The mean height of the Andes, apart from 
projecting cones, is estimated at 6000 feet in Pata- 
gonia, 8000 in Chili, and 15,000 in Peru. 

The estimated heights of the principal mountains 
are given in the annexed table, but a few of these 
have not been determined with accuracy. A re- 
markable instance of close approximation in caicu- 
lating the height of Etna, occurred between inde- 
pendent observers, pursuing different methods, at 
distinet times, unknown toeach other. The Sicilians, 
vain of their mountain, attributed to it an elevation 
of 13,000 feet, which Captain Smyth, when sur- 
veying in the Mediterranean, reduced by more than 
2000, an abridgment which raised no little anger and 
contention. The result was subsequently verified 
by Sir John Herschel :—‘‘ The height,’’ observes 


the latter, ‘‘of the higher of the two summits of 


Eta, which I measured barometrically in 1824, 
came out to be 10,8724 English feet above the level 
of the sea of Catania. Captain Smyth’s result, with 
which I was not acquainted till long after the calcu- 
lation of my own, gave 10,874. I have also, some- 
where or other, though I cannot lay my hands on it, 
a memorandum of a zenith distance, observed by 
Cacciatore, of the summit of Etna, from Palermo; 
the result of which, calculated by a terrestrial re- 
fraction index, concluded by Cacciatore and myself, 
from observations by him and myself, on Monte 
Cuccio, gave a total altitude of Etna agreeing within 
a very few feet indeed of the same; so that I have 
no doubt the above is very good, unless that summit 
have since been blown up or blown down. It has 
been imagined that most of these chains are mutually 
connected, and form one grand consecutive scheme 
of high lands stretching through the extent of both 
continents, in the form of a vast irregular arch. 
Could a spectator command a view of the globe, 
supposing him to stand in New Holland facing the 
north, he would see on his right hand a continuous 
system of high mountains extending along the entire 








coast of America, linked with Asia by the Aleutian 
Isles. He would see also a chain on his left hand 
running along the coast of Africa, passing through 
Arabia into Persia, mingling there with the range 
that traverses Europe from the Atlantic, and merging 
in the mountains of Central Asia, which are con- 
tinued north-easterly to Behring’s Straits, and form 
the spine of the old world. Thus, while these chains 
of mountains, when viewed in detail, appear isolated 
and utterly unsystematic, yet when the globe is 
contemplated upon a grand scale, they seem to con- 
stitute one immense range in the form of an irregular 
curve, with outshoots from it, bounding the bed of 
the Pacific, on the north, east, and west. 


EUROPE. 
Feet. 
Mont Blane - - Alps - - 15,732 
Mont Rosa - - 6 . - 15,150 
Finster-Char-Horn 6:0 - - 14,109 
Jungfrau - a . - 13,716 
Ortler Spitz - mr - - 12,852 
Mulhecen - - Grenada, Spain - 11,678 
Nethon - - - Pyrenees - 11,427 
Perdu . - + “s - - 11,275 
Etna - . - Sicily - - 10,873 
Monte Corno - - Appenines - 9,623 
Sneehaetha - - Dofradeld, Norway 8,122 
Lomnitz - - - Carpathian - 7,962 
Punda - - - Oural, Russia - 6,780 
Mont Mezin - - Cevennes - - 6,567 
Puy de Sancy . - Auvergne - - 6,215 
Ben-Mac-Dui - - Scotland - 4,390 
Vesuvius - - - Italy - - 3,978 
Hecla - - - Iceland - - 3,690 
Snowdon - . - Wales - - 3,500 
Stromboli - - Lipari Isles - 3,020 

ASIA. 

Dhwalagiri : - Himalaya - - 27,737 
Javaher = - - - es - - 25,746 
Ararat - - - Armenia - - 17,260 
Elbirz - + - Georgia - - 16,700 
Mowna Roa - - Sandwich Isles - 15,988 
Peak of Demawund - Persia - - 14,300 
Kasibeck - - - Georgia - - 14,400 
Ophir - - - Sumatra - - 13,040 
Egmont - - - New Zealand - 11,430 
Italitzkoi - - - Altainchain, Tartary 10,735 
Lebanon - - - Palestine - - 9,600 
Awatsha - . - Kamschatka ‘- 9,600 
Bithynian Olympus - Anatolia - - 6,500 
Sea View Hill - - New South Wales 6,500 

AFRICA. 
Geesh - - - Abyssinia - - 15,000 
Peak of Teneriffe - Canary Isles - 12,180 
Miltoin - - - Barbary - - 11,400 
Clarence Peak - - Fernando Po - 10,655 
Table Mountain - - Cape of Good Hope 3,582 
Diana’s Peak . - St. Helena - - 2,692 

AMERICA. 
Nevada di Sorata - Andes - - 25,400 
Nevada d’ I}limani - ¢ - - 24,450 
Chimboraco - - 6 - - 21,425 
Antisana - - - “ - - 19,136 
Cotopaxi - . - “ - - 18,867 
Popocacepetl - - Mexico - - 17,720 
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Feet. 
Mount St. Elias - - California - - 17,863 
Silla de Caraccas - Venezuela - - 8,633 
Blue Mountains - - Jamaica - - 7,278 
Mount Washington - Appallachians - 6,650 
Itacolumi - - . + Brazil - - 5,756 
Saddle Mountain - Massachusetts - 4,000 

ANTARTIC CONTINENT. 

Mount Erebus and Mount Terror - - 10,000 
Mountains in Adelie Land - - - 1,500 


In the annexed list, the elevation of several re- 
markable localities are stated, with some of the 
highest altitudes occupied by man, and reached by 
him. 

Feet. 
Ascent of Gay Lussac, at Paris, in 1804, being the 
greatest height ever attained by aballoon - 22,900 
Greatest altitude attained by MM. Humboldt and 


Boupland on Chimboraco in 1820 - - 19,400 
Highest flight of the condor on the Andes - 21,000 
Manerring Pass in the Himalaya, crossed by Cap- 

tain A. Gerard - - - - 18,612 


Absolute height of a village in the Himalaya, 
visited by Gerard, perhaps the highest in- 


habited spot on the globe . - - 13,500 
Farm of Antisana, the highest inhabited spot on 
the Andes - - - - - 13,435 
Manasarooa lake in Thibet - - - 14,500 
Milum Temple, near the source of the Ganges - 13,000 
Greatest altitude of the peach, apricot, and walnut 
growing luxuriantly in the Himalaya - 9,000 
Thick woods of pines and birch trees in the Hima- 
laya, the latter attaining a large size - 14,000 
Bushes seen in the Himalaya - - - 17,000 
Absolute elevation of poplarsfound by Gerard - 
in the Himalaya, twelve feet in girth - 12,000 
Highest point of road across the Andes - 11,499 
levation of Quito, the highest city of the globe 9,542 
Elevation of Santa Fe de Boacta - - 8,727 
Elevation of the city of Mexico : - 7,520 


Highest pass in Europe, that of the Cervin, over 


the Pennine Alps - - - - 11,096 
Highest constructed road in Europe, the pass of 

the Ortler Spitz - - - - 9,100 
Puss of the Col de Tende over the Marentine Alps 5,887 
Pass of Mount Cenis over the Graian Alps - 6,773 
Pass of the Simplon over the Pennine Alps - 6,578 
Highest inhubited spot in Europe, the Convent of 

St. Bernard 7 - - - - 8,606 
Convent of St. Gothard - - - - 6,900 
Mine of Real del Monte in Mexico - - 9,120 
Highest growth of Peruvian Bark - - 9,590 
Lake Lucon in Switzerland - - - 6,220 
Residence of Bonaparte in St. Helena, Longwood 

House - > - - -: - 2,000 
Lake of Geneva - . - - - 1,207 


Contemplating the projections of the surface with 
reference to their absolute elevation above the level 
of the sea, some of them appear protuberances of 
enormous bulk, and we are apt to imagine that they 
must detract largely from the regularity of the earth’s 
spherical form. But they become insignificant when 
compared with the volume of the globe itself; the 
highest eminence, that of between five and six miles, 
being only about one eight-hundredth of the semi- 
diameter of the sphere. They bear, therefore, much 





the same proportion to the terrestial spheroid as the 
little risings on the coat of an orange to the fruit. 
Books of travels abound with conflicting statements 
respecting the distance from which particular moun- 
tains may be seen. The length of the line of visi- 
bility is not only influenced by conditions of the 
atmosphere, but by the character of projections, 
apart from their height. The Peak of Teneriffe is 
not so frequently visible at the same distance as those 
tops of the Andes which are of coi: . ponding eleva- 
tion; not being, like them, invested with perpetual 
snow. Humboldt remarks that the cone of the for- 
mer no doubt reflects a great degree of light on ac- 
count of the white color of the pumice with which 
it is covered; but its height does not form a twenty- 
second part of the total elevation, and the sides of 
the mountain are coated with blocks of dark-colored 
lava, or with luxuriant vegetation, the masses of 
which reflect little light, the leaves of the trees being 
separated by shadows of greater extent than the illu- 
minated parts. He refers, therefore, the Peak to that 
class of mountains which are seen at a great distance 
only in a negative manner, or because they intercept 
the light transmitted from the extreme limits of the 
atmosphere. Still it has been observed at the dis- 
tance of 124, 131, and even 138 miles; and the sum- 
mit of Mowna-Roa, in the Sandwich Islands, has 
been seen, at a period when it was destitute of snow, 
skirting the horizon from the distance of 183 miles. 
This is the most remarkable example yet known of 
the visibility of high land; and as Mowna-Roa was 
negatively seen, both cases refute the theory of Bou- 
guer, that mountains seen negatively cannot be per- 
ceived at distances exceeding 121 miles. 

The summits of the superior elevations are regions 
of perpetual snow and ice; and below the limits of 
constant congelation there is a zone in which snow 
lies upon the surface through the greater part of the 
year. The accumulations above and near the line 
where perpetual frost commences, constitute some 
of the most dangerous and terrible phenomena of 
high mountain districts. When the mass becomes 
so great that the inclined plane on which it rests can 
no longer support it, or when the pile which has been 
heaped together by the winter snow-storms becomes 
loosened by the action of the sun in spring and sum- 
mer, it descends with immense violence from its site 
into subjacent valleys; sometimes filling them up 
with its volume, and burying man, beast, and village 
beneath its load. The avalanches composed simply 
of drifts are not so dangerous and destructive as those 
of snow rendered clammy by a thaw. The former 
may frequently be removed without much damage 
being sustained; but the latter are precipitated in 
compact masses, and carry away or crush the objects 
that lie in their path. In the canton of the Grisons, 
an avalanche descended, in the year 1749, upon the 
valley of Tawich, and entirely covered the whole 
village of Rueras. The snow torrent fell in the night 
without disturbing some of the inhabitants; who, on 
awaking in the morning, were surprised that the day 
did not break: sixty out of a hundred persons were 
rescued from their perilous situation alive—a suf- 
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ficient quantity of air to support life being obtained 
through interstices in their snowy canopy. In the 
same canton an avalanche descended upon Val Ca- 
lanca in 1806, which removed a forest from its site 
to an opposite side of the valley, and fixed a fir-tree 
upon the roof of the parsonage-house. Avalanches 
occur in the Pyrenees and in Norway ; but are most 
frequent in the high Alps, owing to their abrupt and 
precipitous declivities. They are often set in motion 
by vibrations of the air—such as the discharge of a 
musket, or a peal of thunder, or the mere passage of 
a traveler will produce it; and hence in districts sub- 
ject to them a cautious silence and wary footsteps 
are enjoined upon the inexperienced visitor. Pro- 
fessor Forbes gives a striking instance of encounter- 
ing a highly electrical condition of the atmosphere, 
when at a considerable elevation in the Alps—‘‘ We 
were still above 9,000 feet above the sea when I no- 
ticed a curious sound, which seemed to proceed from 
the Alpine pole with which I was walking. I asked 
the guide next me whether he heard it, and what he 
thought it was. The members of that fraternity are 
very hard pushed indeed, when they have not an an- 
swer ready for any emergency. He therefore replied 
with great coolness that the rustling of the stick pro- 
ceeded from a worm eating the wood in the interior. 
This answer did not appear to me satisfactory, and I 
therefore applied the experimentwm crucis of revers- 
ing the stick, so that the point was now uppermost. 
The worm was already at the upper end. I next held 
my hand above my head, and my fingers yielded a 
fizzing sound. There could be but one explanation 
—we were so near a thunder-cloud as to be highly 
electrified by induction. I soon perceived that all 
the angular stones were hissing around us like points 
near a powerful electrical machine. I told my com- 
panions of our situation: and begged Damatter to 
lower his umbrella, which he had hoisted against a 
hail-shower, and whose gay brass point was likely to 
become the parratonnerre of the party. The words 
were scarcely out of my mouth when a clap of thun- 
der, unaccompanied by lightning, justified my pre- 
caution.”’ The thunder-clap, the hunter’s horn, or 
even the human voice, has frequently shook the 
nicely poised avalanche from its site, and hurled it 
into lower regions—crushing trees, sweeping away 
rocks, and damming up the streams that have lain in 
its course. 

Besides accumulations of snow, we meet with 
glaciers in high regions, or extensive fields of ice. 
These are formed of avalanches partially thawed 
during the heat of summer. The water yielded by 
the melting of the surface, in connection with rain, 
percolates through the mass, which acquires consis- 
tency, and is converted into eternal ice by the frost 
of a following winter. Iceland is appropriately 
named from the number and extent of its glaciers; 
which are there known by the name of Yokuls, sig- 
nifying large masses of ice. The most extensive, 
the Klofa Yokul, in the eastern quarter of the island, 
is a vast chain of ice and snow mountains, supposed 
to fill a space of not less than three thousand square 
miles. Some of the Yokuls are remarkable for their 





vacillation—not remaining in a settled position—a 
peculiarity common to the Alpine glaciers. These 
ice formations are found among the Norwegian high- 
lands, in the chain of the Pyrenees, upon the Sierra 
Nevada of Spain; but their grand European site is 
the Alps. ‘If,’’ says Saussure, ‘‘a spectator could 
be placed at a sufficient height above the, Alps to em- 
brace at one view those of Switzerland, Savoy, and 
Dauphiné, he would see a mass of mountains inter- 
sected by numerous valleys, and composed of several! 
parallel chains; the highest in thé middle, and the 
others decreasing gradually as they recede. The 
central and highest chain would appear to him bristled 
with craggy rocks, covered, even in summer, with 
snow and ice in all those places that are not absolutely 
vertical; but, on both sides of the chain he would 
see deep and verdant valleys, well watered and 
covered with villages. Examining still more in de- 
tail, he would remark that the central range is com- 
posed of lofty peaks and smaller chains, covered with 
snow on their tops, but having all their slopes that 
are not very much inclined covered with ice; while 
the intervals between them form elevated valleys, 
filled with immense masses of ice, extending down 
into the deep and inhabited valleys which border on 
the great chain. The chain nearest to the centre 
would present to the observer the same phenomenon, 
but on a smaller scale; beyond which he would see 
no more ice, nor even snow, save here and there on 
some of the more elevated summits.’’ Saussure 
therefore recognized two kinds of glaciers: the first 
contained in the valleys, more or less deep, and 
which—though at great elevations—are still com- 
manded on all sides by mountains higher still; the 
second not contained in the valleys, but spread out 
on the slopes of the higher peaks. 

The glacier system of the Alps embraces an exten- 
sive area. M. Ebul estimates that there may be at 
least four hundred of the larger sized glaciers, or 
varying from three to thirty miles in length. The 
aggregate superficial extent of all those of the Tyrol, 
Switzerland, Piedmont, and Savoy, is calculated by 
some authorities to amount to not less than fourteen 
hundred square miles. The greatest breadth of an 


individual specimen is seldom more than two miles. 


The thickness varies from a hundred to six hundred 
feet. The glaciers are moving masses; slipping 
down the inclined planes upon which they are situate 
by the impulse of their own gravity, when their ad- 
hesion to the surface of the earth has been weakened 
by the heat of summer. This motion gives rise to 
the extraordinary spectacle of summer productions 
and winter formations being sometimes in immediate 
contact with each other ; the ice-fields obtruding into 
flowery meadows, and gradually forcing their way 
into the regions of cultivation. According to Pro- 
fessor Forbes, the very huts of the peasantry are 
sometimes invaded by this moving ice; and many 
persons now living have seen the full ears of corn 
touching the glacier, or gathered ripe cherries from 
the trees with one foot standing on the ice! The 
rate of advance of different glaciers varies considera- 
bly. M. Ebul states, that in the valley of Chamouni 
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they travel at about fourteen feet a-year ; while in that 
of Grindelwald the glaciers move rather faster, at 
the rate of twenty-five feet in a year—a difference 
probably attributable to the ground being variously 
inclined. The same glacier will also make more 
progress in one year than in another, according as 
a summer of lesser or greater warmth renders its 
liberation more or less complete. Captain Hall re- 
marks upon the ploughing up of the ground lying be- 
fore a glacier by its snout as an obvious proof of its 
progression; and instances the remarkable case of 
the glacier of Brenva falling into the lower part of 
the Allee Blanche, fairly crossing from one side of 
the valley to the other; and being so irresistibly 
pressed forward by the weight of snow on its shoul- 
ders, high up the sides of Mont Blanc, that on reach- 
ing the opposite side of the valley, it actually travels 
for a considerable distance up the bank. 

‘‘ The guides,” he remarks, “‘ pointed out the cor- 
ners of green fields, peeping out from the sides of the 
glacier in the middle of the valley; and showed us 
traces of walls and fences which had belonged to 
large villages, now entirely obliterated by the moving 
mass. I took notice of one circumstance, which told 
the fatal story very well. We had walked along a 
well-worn foot-path till our course was abruptly 
stopped by the edge of the glacier ;, but on crossing 
over it we re-discovered our foot-path, which had 
been quite hidden by the intervening mass.’’ There 
is a limit, however, put to the encroachments of the 
glaciers. The lower extremities are gradually 
thawed away in the warm atmosphere of the valleys; 
so that, though pushed forward by the weight of ice 
and snow accumulated at the upper extremities dur- 
ing the winter, there is a ‘ bound fixed by a perpetual 
decree,’’ beyond which they cannot pass. Coleridge 
strikingly alludes to these formations in his Hymn 
before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni; and science 
will not quarrel with him for the line which expresses 
the optical appearance, rather than the philosophical 
truth, 

‘¢ Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s brow 

Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 

Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 

And stopp’d at once amid their maddest plunge !— 

Motionless torrents! Silent cataracts ! 

Who made you glorious as the gates of heaven 

Beneath the keen, full moon? Who bade the sun 

Clothe you with rainbows? Who, with living flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 

God! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

God! sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome voice! 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 

And they, too, have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God! 

The glaciers exhibit a singularly diversified aspect— 
hues varying from the purest white to a blue and 
green tinge; surfaces resembling in some parts a 
smooth and polished mirror; and.in others a sea 
frozen when angry and tempest-tost. 

But of all the phenomena exhibited by the high- 
lands of the globe, those of the active volcanoes are 
the most peculiar and sublime. The term is derived 
from Vulcanus, the imaginary god of fire among the 
Romans; and is applied to those mountains which 
are the vents of igneous action. ejecting from their 





sides or summits flame, smoke, ashes, and lava 
streams. They are in general elevations of a conical 
form, terminating at the summit with a hollow, called 
a crater or cup from its shape. Smoke is constantly 
issuing from the tops of some of these mountains; 
but the violent paroxysms, during which stones are 
discharged and torrents of red-hot Java, occur only at 
distant and irregular intervals. The eruptions fre- 
quently issue from several openings or smaller craters 
within the superior one; the number and size of 
which are considerably varied by eras of disturbance. 
These eras are generally preceded, in some instances 
for several weeks, by the shocks of earthquakes; or 
by immense columns of smoke issuing from the vol- 
cano about to exhibit explosion, often involving the 
neighboring country in darkness. Sounds resembling 
the successive discharges of a park of artillery are 
then heard, followed by sudden flashes of flame and 
showers of stones. A stream of lava next bursts forth 
from the side of the mountain, or in a great eruption 
from the crater, flowing in a sluggish fiery current 
down the declivities. After the lava ceases to flow, 
the volcanic ashes, composed of various materials, 
are thrown out of the summit in immense quantities, 
sufficient to cover the vicinity for miles. The pro- 
ducts of volcanoes differ to some extent—those of 
America casting out water, and in some instances 
fish, besides the ordinary materials. It is singular, 
also, that in the New World the active volcanic sites 
are chiefly continental, while in the Old World they 
are mostly found in the islands, In both regions, 
however, they are almost invariably situated near 
the sea, or some inland collection of water. Upward 
of two hundred are known to exist; distributed as 
follows, according to Professor’s Jameson’s state- 
ment— 


Europe, on the Continent, 1. OnJIslands, 12 


Asia, oe 8. ~ 58 
America, me 07. Pf 19 
Africa, ‘a Unknown. » Many. 


In addition to the above, Mount Erebus, on the 
south polar continent, is an active volcano of im- 
mense size. The.mass and elevation of volcanoes 
seem to regulate the occurrence of eruptions; the 
smallest being the most active. Thus Stromboli, an 
inferior elevation, is almost always flaring as the 
great lighthouse of nature in the Mediterranean. 
Vesuvius, far less than Etna, is the most active of 
the two; while Cotopaxi, a mountain of enormous 
volume, reposes for centuries. 

Of existing volcanic action the most sublime and 
imposing example, perhaps, to be found in the world is 
in the island of Hawaii, formerly called Owyhee. The 
whole island seems to be an immense hollow cone, 
having an area of 4,000 square miles, and attaining an 
elevation of 16,000 feet, the height of Mowna 
Roa. It forms a pyramidal chimney over a vast in- 
candescent mass burning beneath it, and also under 
some part of the bed of the surrounding ocean, having 
numerous vents through which the furnace below 
communicates with the atmosphere above. Lord 
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Byron ~ party of officers from the Blonde frigate, 
with the Reverend Mr. Stewart, visited the crater 6f 
Kirauea, near the base of Mowna Roa; and witnessed 
a scene, says the describer, more horribly sublime 
than any thing he had ever imagined to exist even in 
the idler visions of unearthly things. Arrived at the 
brink of the crater, they stood looking down into a 
fearful gulf, fifteen hundred feet in depth, and upward 
of two miles in circumference. The edge of the 
crater Was so steep, that it seemed as if by a single 
leap they could plunge into the dowest abyss. Its 
surface had all the agitation of an ocean. Billow 
after billow tossed its monstrous bosom into the air; 
and occasionally the waves from opposite directions 
met with such violence as to dash the fiery spray in 
the concussion forty or fifty feet high. Such was the 
agonizing struggle of the action within—the appalling 
sounds of the conflicting elements, muttering and 
sighing, groaning and blowing, that one of the party 
shrunk back, exclaiming, ‘‘ Call it weakness or what- 
ever you please, but I cannot look again!’? About 
fifty cones of various height, active chimneys of vol- 
‘anic fire, Were counted in the abyss. Volumes of 
smoke and steam were ascending from these vents ; 
but, as the evening closed, fire after fire appeared 
glimmering through the vapor. Some of the cones 
were ejecting fragments of rock; others, ashes, lava, 
and boiling water: streams of fire seemed to be run- 
ning among the laboring craters—forming a scene 
which, in connection with the roar of the elements 
bursting from their prison, reminded the party, as 
one of them expressed it, of the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone. To the bottom of the abyss 
t is well known that a Christian convert descended, 
ind plunged a stick into the fiery deluge! an act of 
‘emale heroism to dispel the illusion of her country- 
men, who were spectators at a distance, and who 
fancied that Peli, the god of the Kirauea fires, would 
punish with instant destruction any violation of his 
sanctuary. 

One of the most tremendous volcanic eruptions 
ever recorded was that which issued from the Tom- 
boro mountain in the island of Sumbawa, for an 
account of which we are indebted to Sir Stamford 
Raffles. It began on the 5th of April, 1815, and con- 
tnued with some intermissions until the June fol- 
‘owing. The sound of the explosion was heard at 
Ternate, on the western coast of Gilolo—a distance 
of seven hundred and twenty geographical miles; 
and in Sumatra, which is nine hundred and seventy. 
ln some parts of the island violent whirlwinds car- 
ied up men, horses, and cattle, into the air: the sea 
was covered with the trunks of trees which had been 
‘orn up; and the ashes from the mountain—wafted to 
Tara and Celebes, a distance of three hundred miles 
—caused a darkness in the day-time more profound 
than had ever been known in the darkest night. To 
ihe west of Sumatra the sea was coated with a mass 
of cinders two feet thick, and many miles in extent, 
and ships with difficulty forced their way through it. 
We grounded,” says one of Sir Stamford’s corre- 
Spondents, ‘*on the bank of Bimatown. The anchor- 
age of io must have been altered considerably ; 





as, where we grounded, the Ternate cruiser lay at 
anchor in six fathoms a few months before.’”’ The 
area over which the effects of the eruption extended 
was upward of two thousand English miles in cir- 
cumference: the surface of Sumbawa was consider- 
ably altered; acclivities were turned into valleys, 
and valleys into elevations; and of its unfortunate in- 
habitants, out of a population of twelve thousand, 
only twenty-six persons escaped. 

The volcanic regions include those where there 
are active vents and extinct craters, with intervening 
districts often shaken by earthquakes and abounding 
with hot springs—the evidences of subterranean ig- 
neous action.. There are three large continuous areas 
of this kind. 

To the island at the southern extremity of Ameri- 
ca, Magalhaens gave the name of Terra del Fuego, 
or the land of fire—no doubt from the sensible dis- 
play of igneous activity: for the assertion of Malte 
Brun is corroborated by the evidence of Captain Hall 
with reference to the existence of an active volcano 
at the present time. Proceeding northward along 
the coast which fringes the Pacific Ocean, there is 
scarcely one degree of latitude from 46° to 27° in 
which there is not an active vent. The Chilian vol- 
canoes rise up through granitic mountains. Villarica, 
one of the principal, is always burning; and so loity 
as to be distinguished at the distance of a hundred 
and fifty miles. A year never passes without some 
slight shocks of earthquakes in the province; and 
about once in a century, or oftener, tremendous con- 
vulsions shake the land from one end to the other. 
In Peru there is the same continual disturbance otf 
the surface, more or less violent, though only one 
active volcano is at present known. Still further 
north, about the middle of Quito, where the Andes 
attain their loftiest altitude, the peaks of Tungura- 
gua, Cotopaxi, and Antisana, are in frequent play. 
From the sides of the former a mass of mud was 
ejected in 1797, which dammed up rivers, occasioned 
new lakes, and filled up valleys a thousand feet wide 
to the depth of six hundred feet. In the province of 
Pasto, farther north, there are three volcanoes; in 
Papayan, three others; in Guatimala and Nicaragua 
no less than twenty are in an active state. Hitherto 
we have followed this great volcanic chain almost 
due north. In Mexico, however, it turns off in a side 
direction; extending on the west to the isles of Re- 
vilagido and the Californian peninsula, and embracing 
eastward the whole of the West Indian Isles. The 
length of this enormous chain—from Cape Horn to 
New Madrid, in the United States—is greater than 
from the pole to the equator. Its westward extent 
is hid from us by the waters of the Pacific; but pro- 
bably it reaches across the whole of its immense 
bed. Cotopaxi is described by Humboldt as the most 
beautiful and regular of all the colossal summits of 
the Andes, being a perfect cone; which is covered 
with snow, and shines with dazzling splendor at sun- 
set. There are no rocks projecting through its icy 
mantle except near the edge of the crater, which is 
surrounded by a small circular wall. The traveler 
tried to reach the summit, but failed; owing to the . 
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cone being surrounded by deep ravines, and pro- 
nounces the ascent to the crater impossible. This 
is the highest of the Andean volcanoes which have 
recently been in active state. If the 3932 feet of Ve- 
suvius were planted upon the top of Etna, which has 


Cotopaxi. 

an elevation of 10,873, Cotopaxi would not be equalled 
in altitude by 4,073 feet. Its eruptions have been 
upon a scale corresponding with its magnitude. In 
1738, its fires ascended 2,953 feet above the crater ; 
and in 1744 its voice was heard at Honda, on the 
river Magdalena, a distance of nearly seven hundred 
miles. In 1768, the inhabitants of two neighboring 
towns were obliged to use lanterns by day in the 
streets, owing to the quantity of ashes ejected; and 
at two hundred miles’ distance Humboldt and 
Bonpland heard its noises day and night, like 
the discharges of a battery, during the explosion 
of 1803. 

A second line of valcanic action, upon as gigantic 
a scale as the preceding, commences at one of the 
most western points of North America, the peninsula 
of Alaska, in latitude 55°. It pursues a western 
course for about two hundred geographical miles, 
embracing the Aleutian isles, and reaching the oppo- 
site coast of Kamtschetka. Throughout the whole 
of this tract earthquakes are of frequent occurrence ; 
and the bed of the sea and the surface of the land are 
often altered by their tremendous violence. Seven 
active volcanoes are found at the southern extremity 
of the peninsula of Kamtschatka, and from thence 
the chain trends to the Kurile isles, where nine more 
are known to have been ineruption. Still southerly, 
the line extends to the Japanese group, where there 
are a considerable number, and where the disruption 
of the surface of the land in some districts is almost 
incessant, and sometimes violent. Passing the tropic 
of Cancer, the range embraces the Loo Choo archi- 
pelago, the Philippine and Ladrone islands, and is 
prolonged south to New Guinea. Here it branches 
off in a vast transverse line ; extending on the one hand 
into the heart of the Pacific, and on the other through 
Java and Sumatra into the Bay of Bengal. 





A third chain traverses the whole of the southern 
part of the European continent—a distance of above 
a thousand geographical miles. It commences at the 
Azores, and extends to the Caspian sea ; having for its 
northern boundaries the Tyrolian and Swiss Alps, and 

for its southern bounds the northern kingdoms of 
Africa. This district has frequently been visited 
with earthquakes—those of Lisbon and Calabria 
causing the whole continent to vibrate at the 
shock. Etna, Vesuvius, and Stromboli, are at 
present the chief active vents; but anciently Ve- 
suvius was in a state of torpor, and the island of 
Ischia was the scene of volcanic explosion. 
This smal! spot, about eighteen miles in circum- 
ference, now containing a population of twenty- 
five thousand, was frequently abandoned by its 
inhabitants on account of its violent convulsions. 
Before the Christian era the Erythreans, the 
Chalcidians, and a colony established by Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, were successively driven from 
it. Ischia, however, sunk into repose, which 
~s,. has not since been disturbed—only with one ex- 
ception, when Vesuvius, in the year 79, burst 
forth from the stillness of ages, and overwhelmed 
the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii with its 
ashes. The eruptions of Etna are mentioned as 
occurring from the earliest periods to which his- 
tory and traditionextend. Thucydides speaks of three 
between the colonization of Sicily by the Greeks and 
the commencement of the Peleponnesian war, in the 
year B.C. 431. It wasa fable of the Greek mythology 
that the giant Typhos was confined beneath Sicily, 
his outstretched limbs extending under the Italian 
peninsula; and the terrible natural phenomena of the 
region were assigned to the struggles of the impri- 
soned monster. Pindar, in his first Pythian ode. 
says—‘‘ The sea-girt heights above Cuma, and Sicily 
too, press upon his shaggy breast; and the pillar of 
heaven, snowy Etna—the perennial nurse of sharp 
pinching snow—holds him fast. From the recesses 
of Etna are vomited forth the purest streams of fire, 
immeasurable in extent. By day the fiery current 
pours forth a burning torrent of smoke ; but by night 
the red flame, rolling along masses of rock, plunges 
them with loud crash into the surface of the sea. 
That monster sends up such horrid streams of He- 
pheestus (Vulcan)—a sight wonderful to look on; 
wonderful, too, to hear of from those who have seen 
it.’? Etna, when viewed from a distance, appears a 
very symmetrical cone; but there are upward of 
eighty minor yet conspicuous cones upon its sides. 
At the eruption which occurred in November, 
1832, the mountain sent forth a stream of lava eight- 
teen miles long, including its windings, a mile broad 
and thirty feet thick, which approached within two 
miles of the town of Bronte, and threatened it with 
destruction. 

In addition to this general outline of extensive vol- 
canic regions, there are isolated spots where similar 
phenomena are displayed. The Peak of Teneriffe, 
in the Canary Islands, is an imposing volcano, with 
its highest crater apparently sealed up; but lateral 
eruptions are of recent date. Iceland, Jan Mayen, 
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and the south coast of Greenland, constitute a con- 
siderable voleanic system. 

Fatal to human life as the eruptions of the volcano 
have frequently been, large views of such physical 
events will awaken impressions at variance with 
those which their detached observation often excite. 
He who, living on the slopes of Vesuvius, witnesses 
his vine clad dwelling, or his native village, over- 
whelmed with the lava and ashes of the mountain, is 
apt to become exclusively occupied with the dis- 
aster, and will not readily reflect upon the many mil- 
lions of mankind who enjoy a*quiet habijation, and 
whose locality has never been disturbed within the 
period that history and tradition have chronicled 
such occurrences. fet nothing is more true than 
that the same agency which is occasionally destruc- 
tive in a few spots upon the world’s expanse, has 
operated in forming or upheaving the universal crust 
of the globe, and has thus been the means of building 
up sure resting places for unnumbered myriads of the 
human family. It is that protruding or elevating 
power also that has rendered the coal formations and 
mineral veins accessible, and thus supplied com- 
merce with its sinews; and comparing the physical 
history of the globe with the career of its inhabi- 
tants, how harmless the Etnas and Cotopaxis of na- 
ture appear, in contrast with the Ceesars and Napo- 
leons of mankind! A slight survey of the features of 
the external world is sufficient to show, that the ten- 
dency of their general arrangement is to minister to 
the happiness of man, to give him pleasure in the act 
of contemplation, as well as to contribute to his con- 
venience. Its surface, so finely diversified, is emi- 
nently calculated for the gratification of its occu- 
piers, and expands around them in every clime an 
array of beauty and grandeur, sometimes apart from 
each other, but often blended in wild yet tasteful and 
imposing combinations. Wherever the traveler 
penetrates, he finds the terrestrial configuration so 
arranged in ever-varying outline as to spread before 
him an inviting picture of natural scenery, which 
captivates, or soothes, or elevates, or excites the 





mind, and furnishes such pleasurable emotions as 
dull uniformity would not have yielded. Especially 
do the elevations which mark the face of the earth, 
whether rising to the stately proportion of moun- 
tains, or forming only the rounded, green-clad hill, 
give interest, grace, or sublimity to the landscape. 
But the mountains perform a more important office 
than that of giving imposing effect and picturesque 
beauty to the scenery of the earth. Occupying a 
portion of its surface nearly equal to that which the 
sandy desert claims, they stand associated with poli- 
tical and other results of the highest importance to 
mankind. Where the ocean does not extend its 
waters to divide the families, kindreds, and tongues 
of the human race, the granite snow-crowned ram- 
part is frequently the line of demarcation. Nations 
have thus been kept apart from each other by natural 
boundaries; and the difficulties connected with ag- 
gressive wars between communities thus separated, 
have contributed to promote peace and maintain in- 
dependence. The mountains also give their aid to 
the clouds of heaven, attracting them to their sum- 
mits, and storing up their precipitated waters in in- 
terior reservoirs, from whence they issue by a 
thousand springs; and in the dens and caves that 
perforate their declivities liberty and religion have 
often found a secure asylum, when assailed by per- 
secuting power and grasping ambition. ‘ The pre- 
cious things of the lasting hills’’—the phrase of the 
dying Hebrew patriarch—is not without its appro- 
priate significancy. Inglis, wandering in the Tyrol, 
recognized its truth, when, as he remarks, he 
emerged from the mountains after a day’s ramble, 
with pleasant recollections of lights and shadows yet 
lingering on the vision—of solitude and stillness, and 
the small mountain sounds that are more akin to 
silence than noise—and of all the thousand deep felt 
but inexpressible emotions, that are born among the 
eternal hills, when evening fills their valleys, creeps 
over their declivities, and throws its mantle on their 
summits. 











EMILIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ RECORDS OF THE HEART,’ ‘CHILD OF THE SEA,” ‘‘ MYTHS OF THE MINSTREL,’? ETC. 


a 


Ir was a summer eve in Italy, 

Starlight, and the full moon, and soft blue sky, 
So tranquil, and so pensively serene, 

That one might smile or weep o’er such a scene. 
Calmly the Arno lay—the lighted tent 

Along its banks gleamed out where myrtles blent 
With citrons in a thick luxuriant screen— 

Gay groups were seated on the moonlit green, 
And music’s deep, soul-stirring sounds, and song 
Arose, and laughter ringing from the throng, 
Where Florence had sent forth her bright array 
‘ Of youthful, gallant, beautiful, and gay.”’ 


And there moved one amid that festival, 

Fairer and gentler—lovelier far than all, 

With queenly step, a soft and blushing cheek, 
And beaming eyes the buoyant heart that speak. 


Midst those gay scenes she walked, and danced, and 
smiled, 

Joined in the song as blithesome as a child; 

Yet in her joyance was an undertone 

Of sadness, and of grief—the stifled moan— 

Untimely answers, oft a vacant stare, 

That told full well the spirit was not there. 


They heeded not the tear that filled her eye, 
The tremor of her lip, nor frequent sigh ; 
Too much each one was lost in reveiry, 
The timid tears of secret love to see. 


At last, with beating heart and watchful glance, 
She left the brilliant crowd and merry dance, 
And hastened down a dim-lit avenue, 

Where citrons tall and tangled myrtle grew, 
Until she reached a spot where in the wood, 
Muffied in cloak, a lofty figure stood, 

Who forward came, took her fair trembling hand, 
And led her gently to the breezy strand— 

It was the gay and gallant Gonnellie: 

Upon his arm she leant—how trustingly ! 
Listing those vows of constancy and love 

That gentle woman’s bane so often prove: 
With sweetest flatteries he strove to cheer 

Her spirit sad—His vehicle was near— 

Around her slender waist he twined his arm, 
And to it bore her light and fainting form. 


And she was happy in her distant home, 

Loved with that ardent flame that will consume 
Itself :—Alas!’t was but a little while— 

A gush of sunlight—April’s passing smile 

Upon the flowers, to give them life and light, 
Then leave them to the frost’s untimely blight. 


Time passed—where was he now—proud Gonnellie ? 
Her young heart’s dream—her soul’s idolatry ?— 
For whom she had forsaken kindred—fame ;— 

That priceless gem—a pure, unsullied name ?— 

Alas ! he worshiped one beyond the sea, 

Regardless of his weeping Emilie, 





She threw her mantle on, and silken veil, 
And hastened forth along the fading dale, 

Nor cared how far, or whitherward she went, 
So deep the inward wo her bosom rent. 


, Weary at last, she stopped beside a stream, 


That lay before her calm as childhood’s dream ; 

Upon its flowery brink a moment stood, 

And on the water gazed in tho@ghtful mood, 

Placed one foot o’er the edge—then on the sod 

Shrank back, and called for mercy to her God.— 
And there, beneath the autumn sky, she sate, 

Alone, and homeless, friendless, desolate, 

Among the leaves—alas ! how like to them, 

Withered and severed from the parent stem, 

In silence from the earth to pass away, 

Midst wintry storms, and blasts, and slow decay. 

Deep penitence shook her heart’s inmost core, 

Till hope and strength a moment all gave o’er, 

And on the turf she fell in wild despair, 

Around her streaming her long sable hair, 

Like a rich veil. Her sad thoughts wandered back 

To innocence and childhood’s faded track, 

Parental love, and home ;—and there beamed yet 

One glimmering star of hope that had not set. 


She would return !—perhaps there still might be 
Forgiveness for the erring Emilie !— 

Her wrongs, her sufferings yet perchance might melt 
Her father’s heart—wake kindness he had felt 

Ere from the path of duty she had strayed, 

In love’s delusive snares had been betrayed. 


°*T was night again, and moon, and soft starlight, 
When her loved home once more broke on her sight— 
There was the castle, the gay walks, and bowers, 
Where she had dwelt in innocence’ sweet hours, 
And by her father’s or her lover’s side, 
Had moved in youthful bloom and beauty’s pride. 
They seemed her wretchedness, her pain to mock ;— 
How could she live—how bear the pending shock !— 
She clung unto a myrtle tree for aid, 
On her wild-beating heart her small hand laid, 
And gasped for breath.—There gleamed but one faint 
light 

Through that old castle’s gorgeous curtains bright. 
She raised her eyes, and prayed for strength to bear 
Her shame, and bring her trembling footsteps near ;— 
She reached the door—there sat her hoary sire, 
And her fair sister singing to the lyre 
Whose chords ’neath her own touch so oft had thrilled, 
With softest melody that hall had filled. 
The song was one that she had often sung 
For him in happier days—the sad words rung 
Through her torn bleeding heart like a wild knell. 
His tears streamed fast—for her she knew they fell, 
And leaned against a post for strength to greet 
Her sire—then forward sprung, and at his feet 
Shrieked out—‘‘ Forgive !”’ 

He raised her in his arms, 
Gazed on her face bereft of former charms, 
And recognized his child! Back drooped her head-— 
He kissed the parted lips—~but she was dead, 
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THE HERMIT OF ST. PAUL’S. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 





BY ROBERT POSTANS. 





By virtue of our press-warrant we propose to 
transport the courteous reader’s imagination on 
board an English sloop-of-war. But in so doing we 
disclaim all further interference with his freedom. 
We will leave him in perfect liberty to roam about 
her decks, while we merely draw his attention to 
her ‘‘ whereabouts.’? He will observe, then, that 
she is skimming along before a steady breeze, well 
down in the southern latitudes of the great Indian 
Ocean; that the quarter-master has just made it six 
bells in the middle watch, and which, being trans- 
lated into shore-going time, tallies with three o’clock 
in the morning, and as it happened on this occasion 
to be, about an hour before sunrise. Not a sound 
breaks the monotonous roll of the sea save an occa- 
sional “Steady, boy—stea-dy!” from the quarter- 
master, to which a juvenile, of about fifty, at the 
wheel, with the quid side of his cheek as big asa 
cobbler’s lap-stone, echoes ‘‘ Steady, it is—stea-dy — 
ah!’’ in tones deep enough for the bass notes of an 
organ. Aft on the poop the officer of the watch is 
lounging away the time in solitude; while down in 
the waist knots of men are lolling about, luxuriating 
in the cool of the early dawn, secure for a brief pe- 
riod from the scorching rays of a December’s sun. 
On the forecastle a confused group of the best hands 
in the ship are nestled round a tough old Triton: 
some lying on the deck; others on gun-carriages and 
spars; or stowed away, as sailors only can stow 
themselves away, in coils of rope. The breeze is 
steady ; and as we are at the antipodes, of course we 
naturally expect to find not only the seasons, but 
every thing else reversed. Accordingly the wind, 
which in England is proverbially fickle, becomes in 
those happy climes a symbol of constancy, to which 
a lover may compare his mistress, and convey a 
compliment by the comparison. This fact appears 
to be well understood on board the sloop, for neither 
officers nor men seem to be solicitous about the 
weather, but have surrendered themselves up to 
“taking it easy’ for the remainder of the watch. 
Two keen-eyed top-men, however, are perched on 
the fore and maintop-gallant yards, peering into the 
gloom, as though some anticipated event was ex- 
pected with the early streak of dawn; and, as will 
appear, the cause of their vigilance occupied the 
thoughts of the watch on deck as well as the “ look- 
out”? aloft. . 

‘*Come, come, Ben,” said a brisk young topman 
to the old Triton before alluded to, ‘‘overhaul your 
news-bag, old boy: tell us summat about this queer 


island we ’re a running for. Is it true you ’ve touched 
there afore, eh??? 





‘* True enough, mate,’’ replied Ben. 

‘*Let’s see,” chimed in the captain of the fore- 
castle: “how do they call the outlandish place ?”’ 

“St. Paul’s.” 

** Ah, St. Paul’s! It’s a rum berth for a ship torun 
for, I’m told?” 

“] b’lieve ye,” replied old Ben. ‘Once put toe 
and heel ashore there, and you’ve logg’d the fact in 
your mem’ry for the rest 0’ the cruise, I'll warrant 
ye $99 

“Deed!” said two or three listeners, gradually 
drawing within earshot. 

* There ’s two islands, aint there, Ben?”’ 

‘Yes; "bout twenty mile apart. 

** And no other land near ?” 

** Not for thousands o’ miles,’’ replied the veteran. 

‘Well; but, Ben,’’ continued the young top-man, 
‘did n’t you fall in with a rum sort of customer when 
you landed there? Come, come—tell us all about 
it,’ said he, impatiently, ‘‘or else the look-out at 
the mast-head will report the island in sight afore 
you ’ve had time to ball off your yarn.’’ 

“Tt’s no yarn I’m bout to spin,” replied old Ben: 
‘“‘leastways you may call it a yarn if ye like; but 
*member, every strand in it is laid in truth—true as 
the log; and the log, ye know, never lies.” 

“Well, well, we know that,’’ replied half a dozen 
voices: ‘‘go on.”’ 

Old Ben continued. 

“You see it’s now about four year ago that I 
signed articles in a Botany-bay-man, bound for Syd- 
ney. On our run out our barkey and her consort 
sighted these very islands we’re now runnin’ down 
upon, for the same purpose as brings us among 
2em.”’ 

‘* And what’s that, Ben ?” 

‘‘Why to c’rect our chronometers, to be sure,”’ 
he continued. ‘Ye see they’re sometimes sighted 
by vessels for that reason, and by ships bound to the 
Australian ports. Howsomever the captains 0’ our 
two craft never could agree about their blessed time 
keepers; so they detarmined to make the nearest 
land to set theirselves right, get a cargo of fresh 
vegetables, and a live pig or two into the bargain. 
Well, in course, if ye keep a bright look-out you 
may find the sea-sarpent in time; and at last we 
made this bit of a island of St. Pauls’, and drops our 
anchors on its eastermost side in a gritty sort o’ black 
sand, as like wet gunpowder as one marine’s like 
another.”’ 

*‘ And did you go ashore, Ben—eh?”’ 

‘Tn coorse, mate, I did. There was the first and 
second cutters, and the jolly boat; and I was capt’n’s 
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cox’sun. My eyes! I ’members the fun we hada 
pullin’ ashore, right through shoals o’ seals and 
thrashers, for a ’ticing sort o’ bay. There, I tells ye 
what it is, my lads, the view of that bay, or lagoon, 
or whatever they calls it, is the most surprisin’ in all 
creation. It reg’larly takes a fellar’s breath away, 
like the sight o’ Bet Sporson in full togg on the 
sunny side o’ the common hard at Portsmouth. I’ve 
cruised in all parts o’ this mortal earth,’’ continued 
he, elevating his arm to give additional force to his 
remarks: ‘seen the Bay o’ Naples, Sandy Hook, 
the Golden Horn, and al) sich like show-shops, but 
they ’re no more to be compared to the lagoon we ’re 
a talkin’ about than a Jew’s eye is to a dubble piece 
o’ pork.” 

‘What you means for beauty, I s’pose ?”’ said the 
young topman. 

“‘Sartainly; and for cur’osity, too,”’ added the old 
man. 

“How big’s your wonderful bay, eh, Ben ?”’ 

“Well, I tells ye, it aint exactly a bay,’’ replied 
the Veteran; ‘for it’s as round as the drum-head of 
a cupstan, leavin’ only a bit of a openin’ ’bout pistol- 
shot wide next the sea. But fort’nately we ’d a doc- 
tor aboard-—one o' the cutest fellars in the world! 
Lor’ bless ye! he ’d still baccy or rum in a minute, 
out of any pison in his medicine chest, and bring a 
chap to life whenever he lik’d; and he and the cap- 
tain ’greed that this here bay or lagoon wos the cra- 
ter of a burnt-out voleano—and it’s likely they ’re 
right; for though it’s at least three miles round and 
thirty fathom deep, yet the water near the shore o’ 
the lagoon reg’larly biles, and steams away like the 
galley coppers on pea-soup day.” 

** Capital mermaid’s bath,’’ said one of the sea- 
men. 

‘¢ Precious soon make lobscouse of ’em,’’ said Ben. 
“Don’t I tell ye the sea’s hot enough to blister a 
wooden leg within twenty yards o’ the shore; and 
yet—it’s as cool as a iceberg a couple 0’ boats- 
lengths’ farther off from the land.” 

“No fish there, then, I s’pose?’’ asked the top- 
man. 

‘“« Never se’ed such a place for fish in all my life— 
ketch ’em without bait, too—why, they ’ll run afier 
a bit o’ red rag as keen as a girl will run after a 
so’ger; we filled our jolly-boat with all sorts and 
sizes o’ the handsomest rock-fish, with nothing but 
strips cut off the corners of a red ensign twisted round 
our hooks.” 

‘* What, they ’d got used to live in biling water, I 
s’pos?”’ said the topman, jeering. 

** Not exactly,” replied Ben. 

“Thought the sea was hot enough to cook a mer- 
maid; why, Ben—hallo! small helm Bo—don’t work 
to wind’ard o’ truth, old boy.” 

“Don’t mean to,” replied the veteran coolly; 
‘nevertheless, we biled our fish in the hot sea- 
water, and that, too, without takin’ them off the 
hook. Ah! I tells ye, St. Paul’s is a queer sort of a 
place. It’s strange fishin’-ground where a fellar 
can stand in the bow of a jolly-boat and ketch fish 
in cold water, and then, by merely slueing  his- 





self round, drop ’em inio bilin’ water and cook 
’em.”’ 

‘In coorse, Ben, you didn’t forget to peep into 
the koker-nuts ashore ?’’ demanded the topman with 
a sly look. 

‘** Peep into the koker-nuts 2?” said Ben, puzzled at 
such a question. ‘‘ What for?” 

“Why, ye see, mate, 1 didn’t know what might 
happen in such a strange country, so I thought 
p’r’aps the same fires as cooked your fish, might a 
simmered the milk in the koker-nuts into slap-up 
melted butter, that’s all.”’ 

“Ha! ha! ha!’ roared the group of seamen in 
chorus. 

‘‘Ha! ha! ha!” said old Ben, mocking, ‘‘ why, ye 
d—ned grinnin’ hy-he-nahs, every word’s as true as 
the sloop’s log—only wait till we make the land, and 
I’ll prove it, or forfeit a week’s grog ;* ’sides, a 
man that would play fast and loose with Dame Na- 
ture, and make her keep a false reck’nin’, isn’t fit 
to be trusted with a sight of her beauties.” 

“ Well—well,”’ said the laughing seamen, but 
still evidently disbelieving the old man. ‘Go on— 
go on.”’ 

Ben gave a severe gripe at his quid, and proceeded. 
** After our feast in the crater, we scrambled up the 
sides of the volcano and gained the top of the land, 
where we found patches o’ verdure, mingled with 
jagged lumps o’ rock, and groves o’ palms; and, high 
over head, there wos acres of sea-birds, screamin’ 
and wheelin’ about, and these wos the only signs 0’ 
life about the place. But the sight that won all our 
hearts, wos the view lookin’ down into the crater 
we ’d just left. You might ’a fancied ’t was a large 
green bowl, with one of its sides chipped off, and 
through this opening the sea had run in and half 
filled it with water, that glistened in the sun, and 
looked as moist and bright as a widow’s eye. Then 
it was so calm and transparent, that the rocks and 
cliffs, the groves of palms, and the sky that wos the 
color o’ blue steel, and looked as hard, wos reflected 
on its smooth surface with all the truth of a mirror. 
Well, I don’t know,” continued the old seaman, 
with considerable feeling, ‘‘but, somehow, I could 
fancy the landscape had features that looked solitary 
and sad, as if it mourned the desolation of the fires 
that had spread such havoc about.”’ 

“Well, my lads,” continued Ben, after delivering 
himself of his bit of sentiment; “‘ we didn’t get 
away from this pleasant spot without a sigh, but, of 
coorse, when the order wos given, ’t was obeyed; 
So we separated into two divisions to explore the 
island, pick scurvy-grass, fresh vegetables, and shoot 
pigs.”’ 

‘‘ Shoot pigs !’’ cried the topman, “‘ come, none 0’ 
your gammon, Ben—why, where could they come 
from ?”’ 

“ Turned adrift by Capt. Cook, I b’lieve, to feed 
any poor devils that might chance to be wrecked 
upon the island. Well, we found plenty, for they ’d 


* If the reader should feel disposed to doubt the veracity 
of the old tar, we beg to refer him to Horsburgh’s safling 
poata ie to the East for a description of this remarkable 
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multiplied wonderfully, and gave us lots o’ fun. 
Only fancy twenty or thirty sailors sent ashore any- 
where after a long cruise, and you’re sartin to have 
a nitty. But just s’pose ’em on an uninhabited 
island, half sprung with grog, free from the control 
of their officers, and out a pig-shootin’.”’ 

‘‘ What, you ’d guns, then?” said the topman. 

“We'd all sorts 0’ weapons, rusty ships’ mus- 
kets, old pistols, and cutlashes,’’ replied Ben. 
‘¢ Well, away we goes, swellin’ and lolloping about, 
poppin’ at a pig here, and slashin’ at another there, 
as they darted out of their hidin’-places. Presently 
somebody wounds a hog p’r’aps, and away he scam- 
pers, squealin’ with the lungs o’ forty bo’suns, and 
cuttin’ for his life to a hole in the rocks, or else into 
a tope of palms, with a couple o’ sailors holding on 
by the slack of his slippery tail—the pig pullin’ for 
his life, and Jack pullin’ for his dinner, and all three 
every now and then swearin’, and gruntin’, and 
pitchin’, and rollin’ over one another, like so’gers in 
a breeze. For, mind, it’s no joke shootin’ a hog, 
‘ticklarly a wild ’un. You must knock him over, as 
dead as a herring, or else you don’t bag him. No, 
no, he’s clean gone if he’s only a leg left, I can tell 
ye. Into the rocks he bolts, and you might as well 
whistle a jig to a milestone as try to get him out. 

‘Well, mates, this sort o’ sport melted away the 
‘ime as fast as the sun does butter upon the Guinea 
Coast, so that, by about noon, we found ourselves 
broilin’ along under a load o’ game, about the centre 
of the island, and then we got ’tangled in a stony 
pass, where Dame Nature had sartinly been trying 
her hand at a game o’ nine-pins, for the rocks are 
just like skittles. Howsomever, it was a wild sort 
of a place, and we played Tom Coxe’s traverse, and 
lost and found ourselves a dozen times before we en- 
tered the open country again, and then what d’ ye 
think wos the first thing we se’ed?”’ 

‘‘ A mermaid, p’r’aps, out for a stroll,’’ said the top- 
man. 

‘* No,” said Ben. 

‘* What wos it, then, eh ?’’ 

‘* A man,”’ replied the veteran. 

‘‘Only aman!” ejaculated the topman, evidently 
disappointed. 

‘‘Only a man!” echoed Ben, ‘why, who’d ’a 
thought of findin’ one in a solitary island like St. 
Paul’s, eh? and, what ’s more strange, that he should 
’a tried to shun a meetin’, for he’d’a slipped his 
cable and run if he could; but, you see, that wos on- 
possible, because we ’d a clear view afore us right 
away to the sea, and we wos between him and 
the only hidin’-place at hand, the rocky defile, 
through which, as it afierward turned out, we’d 
driven him. Well, you may be sure, that finding a 
man on a bit of a oninhabited island, kicked up a 
precious bobbery, and we asked him as many ques- 
tions in a minnit, as would ’a took an hour to an- 
swer.”” 

“ What countryman was he, then?” inquired the 
captain of the forecastle. 

‘* An Englishman; he ’d been left there to catch 
seals, by a whaler, and he wos to be called for on the 





ship’s return to Europe, after she ’d fished for a year 
or two in the Pacific. He’d been there four years 
when we found him.” 

‘* And all alone, eh?” 

‘Not at first,” replied Ben, ‘“‘he ’d one com- 
panion.”’ 

“‘ And he died, I s’pose 2?” said the topman ; ‘‘ how 
lonely for the survivor !”’ 

“You ’re wide o’ the truth; but p’r’aps,’’ con- 
tinued Ben, musing, ‘‘ you would n’t guess in a blue 
moon what become of him.”’ 

‘* Tried to escape, p’r’aps, and was lost,’’ said one. 

*¢ Boil’d hisself to death in the crater,” said an- 
other. 

“No,” said Ben slowly. ‘Ah! you’d never 
guess, So here ’s tell ye—they could n’t agree.”’ 

‘‘ What, and so liv’d on different parts o’ the 
island ?”’ 

*‘ Bless yer heart, no,’’ continued Ben, ‘“‘ each man 
must have a whole island to hisself, so after a reg’ lar 
fight one mornin’, with knives, down on the shores 
of the lagoon, when they both lay stabbed and help- 
less, they detarmined to separate for the future, and 
to settle which should emigrate hisself to the neigh- 
boring isle of Amsterdam; they tossed up and our 
friend won, and his mate, true as steel, took the 
boat left ’em by the whaler, and sailed for his new 
home, and he ’d never heard on him from that 
hour.”’ 

“Can’t think what they could ’a fought about.”’ 

‘“ Well, you see,”’ replied the old seaman, “the 
varn he spun to us wos, that soon afier the ship had left 
’em on the island, they quarreled about the division 
o’ the seal-skins they ’d took, and our hermit said he 
went in fear of his life, for he’d found his mate on 
two or three occasions creeping into his hut, with 
the intention, as he thought, of murdering him in his 
sleep.”’ 

‘¢ But what should he murder him for ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, ’t was s’posed he intended to claim the 
whole of the skins as his own, when the ship called 
for ’em on her homeward vi’age. Dead men tell no 
tales, you know, and in coorse he could ’a made his 
story good to the captain. Be that as it may, how- 
ever, the suspicion was onbearable, they felt that 
neither wos safe; if they met they scouled and passed 
in silence, for it appeared they wos afraid of one 
another, and so they was obliged to sleep as cun- 
ning as foxes, in hollows, thickets, and caves, and 
out-of-the-way places, never letting their secret 
haunts be known, for if one had ketched t’ other 
asleep, he ’d never ’waked again.” 

‘‘T should a thought they would have lived to- 
gether for the sake of company,”’ said the topman. 

“Ah!” said Ben, “so should I; but there’s no 
*counting for taste, ye know—’sides, it’s my ’pinion 
that neither on ’em was much good. You may be 
sartin, the captain of the whaler didn’t part with the 
best hands in his ship—p’r’aps they wos a couple of 
mutinous fellars, and left there on purpose to get rid 
of ’em. But solitude suited him, for long as he’d 
been without society, he didn’t wish to meet us. 
He ’d seen us heave in sight, make for the land, drop 
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our anchor, send boats ashore, land in the lagoon, 
climb up the sides of the crater, scour the island a 
pig-shootin’, and retreated before us into the rocky 
defile, where we found him.” 

‘“¢ But how did he live ?”’ 

“Live!” replied Ben, ‘very well. 
lagoon chock full o’ fish ?”’ 

‘¢ And then the biling water’s always laid on at 
the main,’’ said the topman. 

‘““*Sides, there ’s wild hogs, koker-nuts, and vege- 
tables. Ah!’’ continued Ben, luxuriously sucking 
his quid, ‘a feltar might ’a been as happy there as a 
troop o’ monkeys in a nut-grove, with a few com- 
panions of the right sort. But I tell ye, mates, it’s 
my ’pinion a chap must ’a had some reason for 
shunnin’ his species, if he could ’a shut hisself up 
in such a reg’lar-built Paradise as St. Paul’s, with- 
out wishing to share it with another.”’ 

“True, mate; but I s’pose you humored him and 
left him there,’’ said the topman. 

“Why yes,” said Ben, “he wouldn’t come 
away.” 

‘¢P’r’aps he’s there now,”’ said one of the seamen. 

“Like enough,” replied the old tar, ‘‘for though 
the islands are often sighted they ’re seldom landed 
on; and it’s my belief the captain of the whaler 
never meant to call for him, after being away for 
four years. But we shan’t be long in suspense, for 
here comes the morning sun, and the sloop’s a flying 
through the water like a dolphin.”’ 

‘¢ Land ho!” bawled the look-out on the foretop- 
gallant-yard. 

* Land ho!” shouted the man at the main. 

‘“‘There now,’’ said Ben, ‘our chronometers 
could n’t ’a been far from right, for the island wos 
due ’cording to our reck’nin’ by sunrise, and there’s 
St. Paul’s, sure enough, broad off upon the lee bow.”’ 

“ Fo’k’sel there !’’ hailed the officer of the watch. 

‘¢Sir.”? 

‘¢ Shorten sail for’ard.”’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

The necessary duties of the vessel now called 

forth the exertions of old Ben and his auditory, and 
as the sun rose in splendid majesty, the beautiful 
sloop moved rapidly toward the two islands, which, 
like twin giants, seemed to rise out of the ocean, 
rearing their lofty heads far above the turbulent 
billows that surround them. The vessel’s canvas 
was soon reduced to that handy condition best suited 
for working into an anchorage, into which she was 
steered by Ben, the lead bringing up from the bottom 
the singular black sand, like wet gunpowder, which 
he decided upon as being the proper holding ground. 

The cutters were soon lowered and the lagoon 
entered; and we confess it was with a strange 
medley of surprise, curiosity, and animal gratifica- 
tion that we caught the delicious fish of the crater 
from the bow of our boat, and then by merely walk- 
ing aft, selected our own fish-kettle in the boiling 
sea, and cooked them, woodcock fashion, with the 
trail dangling from the hook. Old Ben now had 
the laugh all his own way, and many a greenhorn 
repeated the experiment again and again to satisfy 
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himself of the truth of his statement, and his owa 
appetite into the bargain. 

While thus busily occupied we had but little 
leisure to admire the sublime but melancholy gran- 
deur of the place, but gradually its beauty and sin- 
gularity forced itself upon the attention of the most 
indifferent observer. It was impossible to behold 
the vast rotund form of the crater, its towering con- 
cave cliffs, the seething of the sea, and to detect the 
sort of no-fishes-water, where it was neither hot or 
cold, without feeling that such a combination of 
grand and curious phenomena are not to be readily 
found. Under any circumstances, even in torpid 
Iceland, such a scene would be full of interest, but 
when lit up by the brilliancy of the sun, in this 
beautiful climate, flashing through the feathery fo- 
liage of the palms, which, like warriors’ plumes, 
bent gracefully before the passing breeze, it receives 
an additional charm, that no pen can describe. 
Neither must that soft babbler, the wind, be for- 
gotten, with its cool murmurings, as it gently ruffles 
the surface of the water in the crater, nor the bril- 
liant intensity of the hues of the myriads of fish of 
every size and form that floated literally in crysta! 
beneath. To these must be added the charm of 
primeval solitude, solemn and unbroken, which, 
although producing a feeling akin to melancholy, 
yet cannot prevent one’s regretting that so much ex- 
quisite beauty should be placed in a quarter of the 
world so remote from the abodes of civilized man. 

And now hurrah for the Hermit’s Cave. Old Ben 
knew the way, and leaping ashore on the beach of 
the lagoon our party followed him. A few steps 
through a clump of palms growing on the starboard 
hand of the crater brought us to a natural cavity in 
the cliff; its aperture was curtained with the tat- 
tered remnant of an old sail, that flapped about 
loosely in the wind. With some hesitation we drew 
it aside and discovered that the hermit was not 
within, and that he appeared to have deserted it for 
some time. A bit of rotten rope, a rude-shaped 
seal-skin jacket, a fragment of a net, a rusty ship's 
musket, and a few rushes that had served the re- 
cluse for a bed, were evidences that he had once 
chosen the spot for his home. But now we con- 
cluded that he had grown tired of his solitary exist- 
ence, and found means to quit the island, which, 
strange to say, was a disappointment to many. We 
consoled ourselves, however, by rambling about 
shooting pigs, picking up geological specimens, bot- 
tling off some of the boiling sea-water, and, indeed, 
in using up the brief space of time allowed us for our 
land cruise after the most approved nautical fashion. 

In the midst of our mirth, the attention of our 
party was directed to something fluttering down 
upon the sea-beach. At first it was mistaken for the 
flapping of some sea-bird’s wing, but a glance through 
a ** Dollond” soon settled the matter. It was a piece 
of canvas fastened toa pole. To seamen this was 
enough—a signal of some sort, and as the distance 
was not more than half-a-mile, the whole party, 
actuated by one common impulse, moved toward it. 
Some news of the hermit, no doubt—shifted his 
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quarters perhaps—found the cave in the crater too 
hot in the summer, and so moved more into the sea- 
breeze. Yet, it was not his habit to court observa- 
tion, for he was known to be a misanthrope. But 
the mystery was speedily explained. 

As we approached the spot we saw some object 
lying at the foot of the signal-staff. Presently it 
moved, raised its head, surveyed us for an instant, 
and then shuffled itself along down the sloping rock 
upon which it was lying, and plunged into the sea. 
Its movements were so sudden, and altogether so 
singular that at first it was impossible to say what 
it was, and it was only after three or four more little 
round bullet-heads were raised, followed by the 
same sort of alarmed shuffling gait arfd plunges into 
the sea that we discovered them to be so many 
large seals that we had disturbed while basking in 
the sun. 

But yet there still remains a seal at the foot of the 
staff, and even though we approach it continues mo- 
tionless. We come even closer, but it lies there 
still. There can be no mistake, for we can detect 
the peculiar color of its fur. One of the party raised 
his musket to his shoulder—he hesitates—why does 





not the man fire? He lowers his piece, and walks 
straight up to the object, having conjectured during 
the momentary glance, while taking aim, that it 
looked human. It turned out to be so. It was the 
hermit of the crater in a seal-skin dress, but he was 
dead, reduced to a(mere skeleton, and rotting in 
the sun. 

A sailor soon read the meaning of the bit of canvas 
tied to the staff; it told him of some calamity, sick- 
hess perhaps, overtaking the poor solitary, and that 
here he had crawled in his hour of distress... A 
nautical eye readily detected also that the shelving 
rock upon which we found the hermit’s bones was 
a prominent one, and placed upon the side of the 
island upon which ships generally pass. His only 
hope consisted in the chance of attracting the atten- 
tion of some passing vessels. Here he had with his 
dying efforts raised his signal, sighed his last sigh, 
and died a death that sickens the mind to dwell upon. 
And here, too, just out of the reach of the sweep of 
the breakers, a rude grave was hastily scooped by 
the silent mariners, and the few bony fragments 
that were left of the Hermit of St. Paul’s were 
buried in it. 


ELNORE. 





BY O. J. VICTOR. 





Now fall the shadows from their dusky height, 
Along the misty plain; 

And Day is gathered in the arms of Night 
To sleep till morn again. 


Over the waving fields, on elfin wings, 
Sweet perfumes float and flow, 

And mingle in the air with unseen things 
That whisper as they go. 


An angel presence is upon the air— 
(It is not mystic Sleep !) 

That soothes the senses like a far-off praycr, 
Or music on the deep. 


My full soul pants as if a cadence now, 
Would waft it into Heaven ! 

So sweet the fancies floating to and fro— 
So fuir this blessed even. 


Back comes the Past! I gaze upon the shore 
Beyond the golden grain, 

And Life flows back into the years of yore— 
ELNorE hath come again ! 


Her flowing arms—her softly floating hair, 
Around me in a flood, 

As on my lips she breathed a promise there, 
Thrilling my bounding blood; 





The bridal wreath—the lilies in her hair— 
The maidens in her train— 

The holy man with eyes upturned in prayer— 
Shall I be wed again? 


Back ! trooping visions, to your shadowy shore! 
Ye play me false again! 

For angels bore my bride—my fair ELNoRE— 
Beyond the golden grain. 


They came unto my bridal bed by night, 
As on my heart she lay, 

And touched her forehead with a paler white 
Than in the lilies lay: 


Then whispered, ‘‘ Come!’ and sealed her eyes in 
sleep, 
And bore her from my side, 
To gather flowers where the angels reap 
By Aidenn’s golden side. 


By Aidenn’s side, among the starry bands, 
Her radiant form I see, 

With bridal wreath enclaspéd in her hands, 
Awaiting still for me. 


And when in dreams I seek my spirit bride 
Upon that distant shore, 

The angels whisper, ‘‘ Come, come o’er the tide 
And win thy lost ELnore.” 
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HELEN LYNDSEY—THE STAR. 


BEING THE MEMORIES AND EXPERIENCE OF A “NOBODY.” 





BY MRS. 8S. C. HALL. 





(Continued from page 728.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Sorrows like tears come not singly! Another 
letter from Florence determined me to go at once to 
Little Hampton. Mr. Middleton had become worse ; 
yet still Mrs. Middleton did not fail to manifest much 
anxiety for her brother, little knowing how com- 
pletely he had bewildered us by his disappearance. 
Again the village was busied with surmises as to 
what had become of Mr. Lyndsey and his child. 
Again the various dispositions of its inhabitants 
prompted to uncharitable or charitable conclusions. 
Again the Misses Saunders flaunted across the heath 
—up the hill and down the hill; calling at “the Li- 
brary”’’ (that great news mart in every village,) full 
of newly-discovered wants, to inquire for some by- 
gone book, or to ask the price of the month’s 
‘‘Fashions,’’? as if it had not been marked on the 
cover ; or to borrow a catalogue, or ‘‘ look at’’ some 
pencils; or buy a quarter of a quire of letter paper 
and two pens; but, in reality, to discover if there 
was any “fresh news of the Lyndseys.’’ And there 
they generally met Mrs. Bruce and others, intent on 
the same errand: even poor Miss Ryland, wandered 
in to ask the price of a ‘‘ pricked pattern,’’ but really 
in the hope that she might gather some crumb of 
comfort to carry home to her helpless sister, who had 
long considered ‘‘ Miss Helen’’ as the most wonderful 
creature ever born into the world. Many sought out 
and questioned Jerry, so that the poor fellow was al- 
most heart-broken, and in utter despair betook him- 
self to the loft at ‘‘ Jack Straw’s,”’ letting down the 
trap to prevent intrusion. The milk-man and the 
capless butchers’ boys, (those light infantry of 
traders,) together with the sweeper, and as many 
servant maids as could run out without being missed 
for five minutes, clubbed together at some favorite 
corner to watch for the postman, hoping he might 
have a letter for ‘‘ somebody” from ‘‘anybody’’—but 
that functionary, aware of his own importance— 
albeit prone at times to gossipry—now waved his 
questioners away, resolved to gratify none—chagrined 
because he was as ignorant as themselves, and there- 
fore assuming an air of propriety and reserve—an 
uncorruptible demeanor, as one who should say—‘‘ Do 
you, any of you, fancy I shall reveal the secrets of 
the news-bag, even if I did know more than names 
and numbers?”’ Not a few shook their heads and 
said—‘‘ They foresaw it from the first;’? ‘What 
were people to expect?” “A man like a horse, who 
was down once was sure to go down a second 
time ;’’ ‘“‘ Helen was: so proud, too, and pride must 





have a fall—they were certain of that!’”’ In fact, 
there was nothing so bad but that some would have 
certified it; avhile the few who could discriminate, 
only saw a man of small mental power bowed down 
by the suffering born of circumstances, a man of high 
probity carried away by the torrent—gone down after 
much struggling amid the storm. Yet all agreed that 
his disappearance was very extraordinary, and his 
wife’s conduct, deserting him, as she did, at the mo- 
ment when her counsel and countenance—when her 
love and loving duty—were most needed, past all 
telling despicable; there seemed to be an unanimous 
intention on the part of the lower order to ‘‘ mob 
her !’’ if they caught her; while the higher, or more 
properly speaking those of the higher, who expressed 
an opinion, determined to ‘‘ cut her !”’ as if they had 
not previously done so. It was the first time in my 
life I anticipated a journey into Sussex with a heavy 
heart. I reproached myself with thinking so much 
more of Helen than I did of my friends, to whom I 
was bound by every bond of love and gratitude; but 
Helen had the power of creating and concentrating 
an interest, more intensely painful than that I ever 
felt for any other living creature. She was the first 
and last I thought of in my prayers. I listened, after 
the ringing of the gate-bell, thinking it might be fol- 
lowed by her voice; and whenever a hand rested 
gently on the handle of the door, I fancied I should 
see her enter: the starling kept continually calling— 
‘‘Helen—dear Helen! Jerry—poor Jerry!’ Major 
Cobb, too, was constantly looking in, with often- 
repeated inquiries and perpetual surmises of no use 
or importance ; for, though a kind-hearted man and a 
brave soldier, he had very little sense. Yet there 
was no one who.so fully sympathized with me as he 
did; and, in his anxiety to discover the fugitives, he 
was actuated solely by a desire to seek and to save. 
I do not know how poor Jerry heard of my intended 
departure for Little Hampton, but he came to me in 
the twilight, his jacket powdered with hay-seed, and 
his top-boots, which he always wore, wrinkling 
down his thin limbs, and covered with dust. He had 
moreover a sleepy, inert look; the poor fellow only 
wanted to know if I had any objection to let him 
have the starling to take care of while I went to the 
country—it would be such “fine company for him” 
—‘ lift the throuble off his heart’’— keep him em- 
ployed,” and so forth: and great indeed was his de- 
light when I said, that if I permitted him to take care 
of the starling, in return he was to take care of my 
cottage. 
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My cook did not like this much, but knew that I 
seldom changed my mind or my arrangements. Up 
to the hour of my departure, [ hoped that some in- 
telligence might be received from Helen. Mrs. 
Lyndsey wrote to me twice; they might be called 
‘necessity letters,’’ commencing with inquiries as 
to her husband and child, and then falling into a wail 
about herself—herself—her perpetual and most un- 
interesting self! I said that another letter from Flo- 
rence determined me to go to Hampton lodge, but it 
required another and still more painful one before I 
put my determination into action, and really departed. 

When Florence threw herself into my arms, and 
concealed her weeping face on my shoulder, I could 
hardly imagine it possible that in so short a time, as 
it seemed to me, that child had also grown into a 
woman ; and when, after a few moments, I held her 
from me to be assured of her identity, and saw the 
blending of patience and gentleness in her face, the 
success of the struggle to regain composure, and the 
self-possession and dignity of her manner, I almost 
envied Mrs. Middleton the possession of such a 
child. My beloved friend! the joy of our.meeting 
flushed her cheek ; and yet weeks of anxiety did not 
appear to have impaired her strength. ‘Ishall have 
you now to watch with me,”’ she said; ‘‘ I shall have 
yow now. Poor Florence is unequal to the exer- 
tion, though she seems to have an intuitive know- 
ledge of all necessary cares and duties.’’ And then 
she entered upon the one engrossing subject of her 
thoughts—her husband’s illness, with its alternations 
of hopes and fears. 

When I saw Mr. Middleton I confess I put every 
hope far from me; I could cherish none connected 
with this world for the ghastly skeleton of the once 
strong and healthful man. But, though changed in 
person, his mind was as clear, as lucid, and certainly 
as cheerful as I had ever remembered it; it seemed 
to me wonderful how words of such ample content- 
ment should proceed from any living creature in such 
a state of suffering; but it was the triumph of his 
well-conditioned and soundly disciplined mind over 
the worn out body. 

W hat a season of care it was!—care for him, the 
loved, the honored, the cherished husband and fa- 
ther. And his friends and humble neighbors, how 
they crowded day after day—day after day, noise- 
lessly, but constantly—up the avenue, or lingered at 
the gate, waiting the doctor’s departure, watching in 
the shrubbery, waylaying the servants, and turning 
silently aside if the sad reply of ‘“* Much the same,”’ 
was all they received in answer to their eager and 
hopeful questions. I saw Mrs. Middleton going 
through the most arduous duties—sitting up night 
afier night—seeing every one—caring for all things; 
at one hour thrown into a delirium of joy by a change 
for the better, so trifling that even her dearest 
friends could hardly perceive it, and then cast back 
into the deepest despair by a falter in his voice, or a 
sigh drawn from his chest with greater heaviness 
than usual. It was distressing past all telling to 
watch her when the time for the doctor’s visits ap- 
proached. 





The back drawing-room window overlooked the 
road, and there she would station herself an hour per- 
haps before his expected arrival. At every shadow 
cast by a passing cloud, every echo of carriage 
wheels, or sound of a galloping horse, she would 
change color, look at the watch which, in her nerv- 
ousness she unhooked from her side, and then replace 
it, murmuring, “‘ Will he never come? Must this 
go on forever?’’ Then she would, at my entreaty, 
seat herself, saying, with a faint smile, ‘‘She was 
determined to wait with patience.’? What patience 
it was, those only who witnessed it could describe. 
She would sit down certainly, fix her feet firmly on 
the carpet, twine her fingers closely together, and 
compress her lips—while her eyes and ears were all 
observance ; straining her sight toward the window, 
and listening until she started at every sound—en- 
during ten times more than when in motion, for it 
seemed that motion disquieted her anxiety. One ot 
the physicians said to me, after a very prolonged 
visit to his patient, ‘“‘I wish that Mrs. Middleton did 
not look as she does; I can reply to her questions, 
clothed as they are in a hundred different forms, all 
meaning the same thing ; but her eyes penetrate into 
my very soul: there is something painfully unnatural 
in their gaze. I hope her mind will bear up against 
this dangerous excitement.”’ 

I replied, ‘‘She was very well—that I believed her 
to be very well ; that she said she never felt fatigue, 
or want of rest, or even repose.” 

He answered that was not natural—could not last ; 
and added, that he thought, as I was so evidently her 
friend, and one whom everybody trusted, he did not 
mind saying to me that he was very uneasy about 
her, and if she were not tranquillized, he feared that 
in a little time she would be incapable of attending 
to her husband, or to any thing else. 

I did not of course tell him so, but I certainly 
thought him an alarmist—one of those who have 
pleasure in creating terrors they cannot soothe. A 
day or two after this, when Mrs. Middleton sprang, 
rather than walked into the room, I was deceived by 
the brightness of her color, the expression of her 
smile, the earnestness and facility of her words: she 
was animated by a new found hope; symptoms of a 
favorable nature had appeared, and were to be work- 
ed upon; both the physicians thought her husband 
better. 

She repeated this a score of times, and clasped 
Florence to her bosom, falling at last into a passion 
of tears, so wild and extravagant that, when they 
subsided, I repeated all the observations which an 
hour before I had scorned, entreating her ‘‘to keep 
quiet,’’ to ‘“‘ be calm,”’ to “‘ curb her feelings.’”’ Still 
I was not at all alarmed for her at that time, though 
I feared the reaction, if, unfortunately, Mr. Middle- 
ton should again become worse. I implored her 
again and again to keep “ quiet,” to remember how 
much depended on herself. 

She laughed at me in her old spirit, repeating, 
‘‘Quiet, quiet! what is it? What can it be, that 
quiet so allied to insensibility, that would think of 
itself when such as Middleton is in danger? Quiet! 
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friend of mine, I have been quiet. Nights and 
nights, when there was no hope, when the physician 
departed, expecting next morning to find God’s light 
shut out from the tombed house—all that time I was 
quiet, quiet as you could wish in the body. I sat 
quietly by his bedside for hours and hours without 
thought of motion. I could not have shut my eyes 
if I would; my eyelids were rigid as marble—that 
was quiet. I could not remove my eyes from him— 
they were quiet! You could not hear me breathe. 
Florence, poor child! has come in, and felt my 
cheeks with her warm lips, to learn if I were really 
alive; and yet I seemed to see and hear all things, 
not as I had ever done before, but tntuttively—l 
was all eyes and ears for him. Oh! I can be quiet, 
but why should I be sonow? Never had I more 
need of life !—all life’s purposes ! all that we live for, 
and that renders life desirable are again gathering 
round me fresh, bright, glorious, for he will live! 
My life revives'!'—yes, now I know it—I feel it—I 
am sure of it! My child will not have to enter the 
world fatherless—with only a mother’s care—and 
such a father!” 

More than once while she was speaking I thought 
her words were wild; and yet when I remembered 
her nature, there was nothing extraordinary in her 
enthusiasm : it was zatural to her—her nature. One 
moment I sympathized with all she said: the next I 
almost trembled at what I could hardly understand. 
I watched her every movement, with eyes rendered 
anxious by affection. The varied tones of her de- 
licious voice penetrated my very heart. I saw length 
of days in her firm and buoyant step, and proud, elas- 
tic bearing. ‘For her,” I said in my heart, “is the 
treasury of a long life.’? It would be long ere death 
could overcome such a frame, or palsy such limbs, 
or dry up the well-springs of such a heart. How 
could she die ?—she, the life of lives! I cast all 
anxiety for the wife far from me, as weak and dis- 
comforting, and my thoughts reverted to the hus- 
band. All that night and all next day he continued 
to improve. Mrs. Middleton became, if possible, 
more excited; she rushed up and down stairs, doing 
every thing herself: she talked unceasingly: she 
flew to her harp while her husband slept, and in her 
‘sweet, low voice ’’ sung over song after song—his 
favorites—“ to get,’? as she said, her voice in order 
against his recovery. When we met for the holy 
and hallowing purposes of family prayer, she poured 
forth her gratitude to God in a strain of love and 
thankfulness which I never heard equalled: it was a 
loving, humble, but most exalted offering—her voice 
now full, now plaintive, so melodious in all its tones; 
and yet, more than once through that evening prayer, 
I observed Florence look up and gaze at her mother, 
whose hands were clasped, and whose faee, bright 
as the face of an angel, was as eloquent as her words 
were powerful. 

The physician came to us that evening, and Mrs. 
Middleton flew up stairs to prepare her husband for 
his visit. 

‘‘Her excitement, I perceive, still continues,’’ he 
said, approaching the table on which the Bible had 





been placed. 
yet. 
." 

*‘T do not think she is more excited than in gene- 
ral,’’ I answered, coldly: “she is naturally anxious, 
and this new-found hope elevates her more than 
usual.”’ 

The old man smiled. ‘ The faculty” have a con- 
ventional sort of smile, not at all pleasant to observe 
—it lowers our self-esteem. 

‘¢ You have not been used to the various phases of 
—excitement,’’ he replied; but paused before the 
word “‘excitement,’’ as if some idea of more painful 
import than that word conveys had occurred to 
him. 

What an age of suffering passed through my heart 
at that moment: I trembled like an aspen leaf. 

‘‘Tf she could only be kept quiet—’’ Before the 
sentence was finished Mrs. Middleton was in the 
room again—pale, haggard, staggering. She grasped 
the doctor’s arm. 

‘“‘He is worse—much worse!’’ she murmured, 
wildly: ‘‘ worse within the last ten minutes! Save 
him—save him! if you value your life.” 

The physician was a small, withered man, gathered 
together and dried up, with little to indicate exist- 
ence except his most brilliant eyes: he fixed those 
upon her, saying— Be calm: he must fluctuate.” 
He gave me an expressive look; and taking one 
of the candles off the table, went up stairs. To my 
great astonishment Mrs. Middleton did not attempt 
to follow him; she remained panting and glaring, re- 
peating, ** And, after all, he will die! after all he will 
die—die !’”? It was months before the wail of these 
words ceased to ring in my ears; or her face, changed 
in a few moments from its beamy brightness—its ec- 
static look—to one of such utter despair, passed from 
before me. 

Florence entered before Doctor Leslie could have 
reached her father’s room. She placed her mother 
in a chair, rung the bell for some water, and said— 
*« You have agitated yourself needlessly, dear mother. 
It was the position of the lamp that threw such a 
shadow on my father’s face.” 

The answer to this was a loud, ringing laugh—I 
never heard such before nor since. 

Florence became pale as marble, but perfectly 
self-possessed. Whether Doctor Leslie heard the 
laugh, or not, I cannot tell; but he was by her side 
ina moment. Mrs. Middleton had risen ; casting, as 
it were, her former self away. She continued that 
fearful laughter, tossing her arms in the air wildly. 
The doctor seized her hand. » 

“Do you know,” he said, ‘that you will waken 
Middieton?’’ Poor thing! the loving chord of her 
heart was struck. 

She shrunk down upon her seat, drawing herself 
away from her physician and putting her finger on 
her lip, as she used to do when a child. She looked 
round, murmuring “Hush! hush!’ I have not, 
even now, the power to detail what followed, nor 
do I see why I ought to do so: what good would it 
do to me, or to others, to recall the ravings of that 


‘‘She is worse than I have seen her 
It is very strange that you do not perceive 
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frighttul disease? born, as it was, of over love, 
brought on by anxiety and watching—throbbing in 
her aching brain, and consuming her heart by a de- 
vouring fever. This shipwreck of a gallant nature— 
of beauty, and bravery, and steadfastness—this crush- 
ing of human glory! the destruction of all but enfee- 
bled life! the quenching of the lamp in which we 
trust to light us to our journey’s end! this separating 
of body and mind! Alas! it is dreadful to dwell 
upon, even now: but when I recalled, not only her 
nights, but weeks of sleeplessness ; -her watching, 
and talking, and writing; her unrest in all things, I 
only wondered how I could have been blind to the 
result. I reproached myself for the little care—the 
little thought 1 had bestowed upon one I so dearly 
loved. ‘I had,’’ I said, ‘‘ never been deceived by 
the favorable symptoms which my poor friend 
exulted in:’’ I thought from the first moment that 
HE was doomed; and never dreamt that sue, the 
bright, lifésome creature, abounding in existence, 
prodigal of strength, of thought, of feeling for others 
—the spirit, the mind, the essence of all good—could 
have fallen, as she did fall, in what to me seemed a 
few brief hours. Mr. Middleton had undergone no 
change for the worse : it was her imagination, blasted 
into insanity in an instant by the position of the light, 
which fell in a peculiar way upon his features! The 
train had been preparing for some time: this single 
spark set it on fire. 

It was then that the noble, firm, self-supporting 
nature of Florence came forth: the quiet, thoughtful 
girl was transformed into the resolved woman. Her 
mother’s state could not be concealed from her father 
—indeed Florence, so truthful was her nature, would 
have found it very difficult to conceal any thing. 
And this was one of the great points of difference in 
the characters of the two cousins: Helen delighted 
in the mystery and excitement of concealment, Flo- 
rence in the frank and open truth. 

How impossible it is to judge of the balance—the 
mysterious balance—between life and death! In 
less than three weeks my beloved friend was taken 
from us: they said her brain became paralyzed. 
Certainly the last few days of her life were tranquil ; 
so tranquil that we were permitted to sit by her side, 
to moisten her lips, and perform those offices of love 
which it is grievous to intrust to any whose hearts 
are not bound to the sufferer by the tenderest of all 
earthly ties. Long before this [ had said to Florence 
— This will kill your father ;” and she answered, 
“That she thought it would save him.’’ It is quite 
impossible to determine how far the sympathy be- 
tween mind and body extends—where it ends, or 
where commences; but it was extraordinary how 
Mr. Middleton rallied—how, while bending as only 
a Christian bends to the will of the Almighty, he 
strengthened himself for the sake of his child—that 
beloved child who was now his world—and whose 
future was to become the object of his solicitude. 
It was mournful to see only the shadow of his noble 
form when he arose from his bed; but he did arise 
from it, and recover—while she, whose anxiety on 
his account had worked out the fatal malady that con- 





sumed and then wrecked her existence, disappeared 
from among us. Well may we repeat—“ Lord, the 
issues of life and death are in thy hand !” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Middleton could not remain near the scene of 
his former happiness: he determined, after some 
hesitation, to reside in the neighborhood of London; 
excusing the movement to others and himself by say- 
ing, that Florence now required the assistance of the 
best masters to complete an education so well com- 
menced. No man likes to admit he is without 
strength of mind to endure contact with the inani- 
mate things that remind him continually of the past 
—that recall palpably what mentally he can never 
forget. First he tried my neighborhood—but that 
would not do: he traced an imaginary resemblance 
between Hampstead Heath and the downs at little 
Hampton. Then he took a house for a few weeks 
at Chelsea. The mild air did not ‘brace’? him at 
all; and the fine old stately houses, so replete with 
memories of the past, he fancied increased his me- 
lancholy. Florence regretted leaving Chelsea—the 
inhabitants of the old hospital rendered her walks in- 
teresting: while her father saw in them only men 
trembling on the verge of the grave, she beheld the 
heroes of the cid wars—every line upon whose 
brows was a record of victory, and every wound a 
stamp of England’s glory. 

The young are curious in matters of age and death 
—while they who feel within their own tottering or 
sinking frames the approach of what, however mys- 
terious, is the one reality of our existence, shun, 
rather than seek, any contact with those who are 
hastening on the same road. 

The deep sorrow which Florence had endured 
added years to her knowledge; but hers was a most 
beautiful mingling of simplicity and wisdom. The 
memory of her mother was entwined with the faith, 
and love, and trust, Which such a mother was cer- 
tain to inspire; she enjoyed recalling all she could 
remember—from the first prayer she learned, when 
a little lisping child she clung to her knee, to the last 
song they sung together. 

She delighted to talk to me of this mother: a 
stranger would have imagined that mother to be still 
in life, so earnestly would she say “‘ I wonder would 
mamma like this?’’ or ‘‘ How much I should wish to 
know if mamma would approve of that?”’ It seemed 
as though her mother was always present with her 
—as if a communion of the purest kind was carried 
on between them, which nothing could sever. You 
could hardly have supposed they even inhabited dif- 
ferent countries. Florence would occasionally say 
to me, with her full, yet melancholy smile, ‘‘I have 
been thinking that over with mamma!”’ first putting 
the case, and then recalling what I knew she would 
have said; but she never even alluded to her before 
her father. He had put away a portrait painted by 
Lawrence, in the dawn of his early fame, during the 
first year of Mrs. Middleton’s wedded life; nor did 
Florence let him see the miniature of her beloved 
parent, which was to her as a companion—a friend 
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—a treasure past all telling. This was their only 
restraint—but to Florence it was a sad one: when- 
ever we met she poured forth her soul in love and 
memory, dwelling on the past and arranging for the 
future, in full confidence that her mother’s friend 
must be hers. Whatever her mother might have 
wished, she joyed to do. 

After he left Chelsea, Mr. Middleton tried Ken- 
sington; but that, he soon said, was too courtly. 
Then Clapham—Norwood—Fulham—these were all 
abandoned after a month or two: at last he took a 
house in one of the streets leading out of Park-lane, 
and seemed resolved to indulge his restlessness by 
furnishing it. People at that time were very fond of 
having a house furnished in what was called ex 
suite; that is, chair matched chair, and table table 
—all seemed of the same family ; but he anticipated 
the present fashion, and grouped rather than classed 
his furniture, so that his visitors hardly knew what 
to make of it; and what they could not quite under- 
stand, they set down (so as to save all mental trouble 
of comprehension or inquiry) to eccentricity. 

He also forced himself to go into society; and by 
degrees his house became noted as a rendezvous of 
learned and accomplished persons. He did not ‘‘see 
company ”’ in an expensive way ; never inviting more 
than eight persons to dinner at a time; but classing 
these with such exceeding good taste and tact, that 
all appeared to feel an inclination to please and gratify 
others rather than to exhibit themselves. He always 
avoided men, no matter what their rank or abilities 
might be, who rode their hobbies in company. He 
never permitted the meeting of rival diners-out; one 
at atime of practical men of this description was 
quite enough to secure a few racy and piquant anec- 
dotes, the last Jo2 mot of the clubs, and the chit-chat 
which renders the mosaic of good society so perfect. 
It was not so much the dinner as the men—lI say so 
much, because a dinner, being good of its kind, well 
dressed and well served, is a wonderful stimulant to 
good humor. An Englishman is always more inclined 
to think well, and speak well, of things in general, 
when he is on good terms either with his own or his 
host’s cook. While Mr. Middleton avoided having 
all of one class of men, he never introduced persons 
who were likely to jar or clash with each other: 
however vain the man of letters may be of his last 
essay or article, he is not likely to have his self- 
esteem depressed by the diplomatist; the poet can 
amalgamate with the philosopher, for each respects 
the other; the musician may feel the eulogy he ex- 
presses when he speaks of the painter’s skill, and 
the historical painter warm in the praise he bestows 
upon the creative mind of a great architect—there is 
no rivalry in this. I have always observed that 
rivalry elicits sparks, which are pretty certain to end 
in fire: I never knew many persons of the same call- 
ing meet together who did not separate with a certain 
soreness, in which the host was implicated—although 
it originated in small jealousies, which, if taxed with, 
they would be ashamed to confess. It is not only 
poor women—who, however much they admire ab- 
stract excellence in each other, do not much care to 





see it shining forth in the blaze of beauty and popu- 
larity—it is not only poor, half-educated women, | 
say, who are jealous of each other: I could tell such 
stories, minute as well as enlarged, of the envy, 
hatred, and all-uncharitableness of the other sex, as 
would draw down upon me the thunders of their 
wrath; but it is no pleasure to me to tell such tales, 
unless I am moved thereto by some object more 
worthy than the recording of evil forthe mere sake 
of the scandal. 

These social meetings were not confined to gentle- 
men; the chaperone whom Mr. Middleton had se- 
lected for his daughter might safely be pronounced 
‘‘old,”’ despite the extent of the patent which the 
fair sex take out for perpetual youth; but Mrs. Del- 
lamere was decidedly ‘‘ old’’—dressed old—thought 
old thoughts; while the high polish of old-fashioned 
manners dignified her words and acts. It was im- 
possible for the most scandal-loving person to say 
that Mr. Middleton was going to marry his daugh- 
ter’s governess; for the lady was old enough to be 
his mother, and there was none of the silly assump- 
tion of youth in the high, close, black-silk dress and 
the perfectly-white hair, frizzed around a brow that 
had been wrinkled by much bravely-endured sorrow. 
Mrs. Dellamere and I were great friends: she netted 
while I knitted; we taught each other our new 
stitches, and measured our work to see who had done 
most. And it was impossible not to be amused by 
the old-fashioned stateliness of her deportment, while 
you respected her high principles and her devotion 
to her ‘‘ young lady.”’ Florence listened and observ- 
ed; and her father never failed to question her the 
next morning on the topics which had been discussed 
at their last réwndon: thus she learned mentally to 
feed upon society, and was also expected in the 
evening to contribute her quota of amusement by 
playing on her harp and singing. Still Florence 
wanted a companion—not so much for her feelings 
and affections as for her tastes: she knew many 
young ladies; but she was so thoroughly English in 
her mode of forming intimacies, that the acquaint- 
ance evaporated before any thing approaching to in- 
timacy commenced. Frequently she would revert 
to her Cousin Helen—of whom we had discovered 
no trace, despite the efforts we made to learn where 
she was concealed, or how she and her father were 
supported. For some time I continued to hear from 
Mrs. Lyndsey; receiving strangely written and stil! 
more strangely indited letters, full of complaining 
words and ill-arranged ‘sentences. Then the corre- 
spondence ceased altogether, and I heard of her 
only. Some absurd story or outburst of extrava- 
gance would come to my knowledge; but no token 
did I receive from the one I loved so dearly. 

Florence would long for this unknown cousin, and 
endeavor to induce Jerry (who for some time had 
been a supernumerary of the establishment) to speak 
of his ‘‘ darling Miss Helen!” but the poor fellow 
had ceased to be eloquent on the subject—an autum- 
nal tint of what might have been “rosy red’? would 
flush his cheek, his voice in reply become tremulous, 
and his eyes fill with tears as he turned away, mut- 
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tering—“ Don’t talk to me, if it’s plasing to you, at 
all: I don’t like it—I can’t stand it! I’ve nothing 
to say—only—God bless her !”’ 

The miniature world at Hampstead, divided as it 
was into gossips by wholesale and retail—persons 
who talked and persons who listened—had ceased to 
remember the Lyndseys. The houses they had in- 
habited, both on the Heath and on the hill side, passed 
into other hands—changed tenants, it might be, half 
a dozen times. The lame dressmaker and her sister 
were still in the same cottage, and their poor mother 
in the same state of suffering and silence; the Cobbs 
were there also, and Mrs. Major Cobb’s dresses were 
as young in their form and material as heretofore, 
though certainly the lady was changed. She strode 
on as manfully as ever; but her head bent, and the 
feather penon floated three inches lower than of old. 
Her hatred against pretty faces had become a positive 
disease; and was so well known, that no servant 
with tolerably good looks ever ventured to solicit a 
situation in her house. She talked loudly of being 
tired of the peace establishment, and of her determi- 
mination soon to go on active service. She once 
stormed the Horse-Guards to inquire why Brevet- 
Major Cobb was not ‘‘made full,” as their services 
demanded it. The commander-in-chief said she 
ought to be cashiered; and a lot of the clerks came 
to Hampstead-heath two following Sundays to have 
a good look at her. The major said if he had known 
it at the time he would have given them in charge ; 
but ‘*Mrs. Brevet-Major took it as a compliment, 
drew her lips over her great teeth into a simper, and 
then showed them in full drill by a smile—hung her 
head on one side blush-fashion, and crossed her 
feather-pennon over her face to conceal it; then 
tossing it playfally away with a loud ‘ha! ha!’— 
which sounded like the laugh of a strong-bodied 
laundress—she called the panting major ‘a dear, 
naughty e@hild’ for being at his old tricks again— 
jealous! jealous of those sweet Horse-Guard boys, 
as he was of the Rajah Singadrabad long ago. If 
he was inclined to do what he ought to do he would 
ask those recruits to the ‘mess’ ”’ (she always called 
dinner “mess’’) ‘nothing was to be done without 
interest; and one of the dear fellows she knew was 
nephew by marriage to the secretary-at-war—would 
he be a dear lovee, and take her advice?”?’ The ma- 
jor only “ pished!”? and ‘stuffed!’ and puffed, and 
evinced a belief that she had made them both ridicu- 
lous; while forgetting the sentimental, she declared 
that it was a sad thing when a delicate woman was 
obliged to unsex herself to get her husband on in the 
world. The little major had grown shorter within 
the last few years; but people do not feel the change 
which others see, or if they do will not admit it. 
The Misses Saunders still apostrophized the Vale of 
Health as the loveliest valley in England; although 
the eldest had been sadly afflicted with rheumatism, 
and the youngest it was suspected suffered from the 
same reality of a disease, although she still wore 
transparent dresses of clear muslin in frost and snow. 
But these people, and others too numerous or too in- 
significant to enumerate, had forgotten all about the 





Lyndseys—one wonder hounds another out of the 
memory of the public! The dressmaker, indeed, 
never ‘did up” my bonnet, or fitted on a dress, 
without inquiring if I ever heard any thing of Miss 
Helen—“ dear Miss Helen!’’ but she was the only 
exception; unless I instance that once when Flo- 
rence was spending the day with me, she expressed 
a desire to see the house on the Heath where 
‘* Cousin Helen *’ had lived, and as we walked there 
we met Miss Saunders. Florence had become a 
very distinguished looking girl, and it was her 
father’s pleasure to dress her richly: her appearance 
and manner attracted my curious neighbor at once, 
and when I mentioned that my young friend was 
Miss Helen Lyndsey’s cousin, she got up an extem- 
poraneous sort of interest about her immediately, 
which at first attracted Florence’s kindly feelings. 
After sounding Miss Middleton to discover how she 
felt toward ‘‘ the interesting runaway,’”’ she expressed 
her pleasure at finding that they thought exactly 
alike ; that Helen always was a very clever, engaging 
—in short, a highly interesting little girl ; and that she 
always fought her battles ! 

‘““Fought her battles!’ repeated Florence, who 
was by no means quick at catching an idea, or in 
reading a character, but most firm and straight- 
forward in defending one; ‘‘ what battles could a 
young girl like her have to fight? neither my uncle’s 
faults nor misfortunes are to be attributed to his 
child!’”? Miss Saundets looked astonished: it had 
never entered into her philosophy publicly to ac- 
knowledge a relative who had once been unfortunate ; 
yet here was Miss Middleton speaking of her poor, 
half-crazed, bankrupt uncle without reserve or 
change of countenance, as if he had been an earl. 
Miss Saunders had not sufficient honesty in her own 
composition to credit that Florence was really 
honest in the first praise which she bestowed upon 
‘clever little Helen Lyndsey ;’’ and such was the 
character of her own mind ihat she believed some 
good fortune must, after all, have come to “the 
Lyndseys,’’ otherwise that very “‘ stylish” girl, Miss 
Middleton—an heiress, it was said—would hardly 
have become so animated in her defense ! 

This is a very common way of thinking with 
narrow-minded persons; who imagine there must 
be an under-current of selfishness beneath every 
noble or even kindly opinion which one human being 
expresses of another. Such folks are incapable of 
taking a broad view of any thing: they would look 
at the Andes through a microscope, and count the 
beatings of a dying pulse from mere curiosity. In 
fact, Miss Saunders was perplexed ; she was anxious 
to please Florence, because she was well dressed, 
and had, as I have said, the reputation of being rich. 
After a few moments, during which she walked in 
silence by my side, she took refuge in the last gossip 
news of the village; floundered amid sundry obser- 
vations of the ordinary uncharitable kind ; and, after 
describing Mrs. Cobb’s new dinner-service of the 
elephant pattern (with silver covers, which she had 
her own ‘“ doubts’’ were plated,) annoyed, perhaps, 
by the little interest we took in the ‘ nothings,” 
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which ill-nature turned into ‘‘ somethings,’’ she bade 
us good morning. 

‘It isno wonder Aunt Lyndsey’s mind was so 
narrow, and her temper so acid, if such were her 
associates,’’ said Florence. “TI really think both 
temper and taste must be injured by contact with 
such persons. I felt inclined to like her after the 
first sentence, despite her: manner, but was obliged 
to fall back upon the impression she gave me before 
she spoke. How different from the poor dressmaker, 
whose tears bore witness to her remembrance of 
‘such kind customers !”’ 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ I said; “and yet the poor dressmaker 
might have been forgiven if she had made no in- 
quiry ; for one injury often, I regret to say, eflaces 
the memory of numberless advantages.” 

‘¢ W hat injury did she receive?” inquired Florence, 
anxiously ?—‘*‘ What injury could she have received 
from them ?”’ 

‘* When people are distressed,’’ I replied, ‘‘ they 
cease in many instances to be punctual paymasters ; 
and I know that when Mrs. Lyndsey left Hampstead, 
she owed poor Miss Ryland an account.”’ 

Florence’s cheek flushed, and we walked on in 
silence until we stood opposite the house. It had 
just (according to the phrase) been ‘‘ done up,’’ and 
its glare and white-faced cleanliness jarred upon 
the little history we attach to it ; it should have had, 
we thought, a sober and retiring look. We sat be- 
neath the shadow of one of those Alpine trees, and 
looked toward the mighty scene of distant London, 
over which a pall of mystery floats by night and day ; 
we could hear no sound of the rolling thunder which 
resounds through its streets; but there it rested, 
enshrouded in a semi-transparent cloud of its own 
creation; the dome of St. Paul’s, or one of the 
towers of our proud abbey, or a holy spire, bursting 
forth occasionally, and catching the light, and then 
disappearing, while another object was touched by 
the same magic influence, vanishing and coming 
forth as the steam of clouds and smoke gathered, or 
broke into fragments of dense vapor—suggestive, as 
the distant view of a mighty city always is, of re- 
flections that crowd the imagination, and gather the 
past and present into one mighty whole. 

Florence gazed upon the scene until her eyes filled 
with tears, and it was long before she spoke: when 
she did, it was to request that we might walk to 
Miss Ryland’s. We didso, and saw the pale, earnest 
face of the lame sister bending over a clump of sickly- 
looking primroses in the window, which seemed to 
have been recently transplanted from the more genial 
bank— 


** Whereon the wild thyme blows,”? 


to the earthenware enclosure, which contrasted with 
the broad green leaves of the country plant. The 
flowers had drooped, and the poor girl was propping 
them up by various little artifices, training the leaves 
to support them, and putting a stick in here and 
there to catch the blossoms ; but they would droop 
for all her pains, and when she raised her eyes from 
her half-pleasing, half-painful task, she saw we were 
observing her. I had not questioned Florence as to 





the object of her visit, but I conjectured rightly. 
After a few questions, my young friend mentioned 
her cousin, and something in the kindly tone of her 
gentle voice at once led the dressmakers to launch 
forth in praise of Helen. The poor lame girl re- 
peated with flushed cheek various bits of poetry 
which she remembered “the dear young lady” 
writing, as she sat on a little stool, while waiting for 
some alteration or addition to a frock or a bonnet. 
Florence managed with the tact of a delicate mind— 
a tact which can never be taught—to inquire as to 
Mrs. Lyndsey’s debt to them, while I was wonder- 
ing how she would accomplish it: and the reply 
astonished us both. They exclaimed together, that 
Mrs. Lyndsey owed them nothing. I was astonished, 
for Miss Ryland spoke of it to me at the time; and 
I had asked more than once afterward if she ever 
heard from Mrs. Lyndsey ? and the reply was ‘‘no.”’ 
1 now said that I was not aware that they received 
any communication from Mrs. Lyndsey, and the 
eldest said, ‘‘ Nor have we!’? Upon which the 
lame sister looked reproachfully at her, as much as 
tosay. ‘Surely you will not tell ?”’ 

‘‘ If you have not heard from Mrs. Lyndsey,”’ said 
Florence, ‘‘ how can you have received the amount 
of your account ?”’ 

Neither replied to the question until it was re- 
peated. 

‘Tt is some time since,’’ said Miss Ryland at 
last ; ‘‘ and although my sister seems angry, I cannot 
see any harm in telling the fact. It is greatly to Miss 
Helen’s honor, I am sure, and if I did not mention it 
to you, ma’am, at once, it was simply because | 
was told zo¢ to mention to any one that I had heard 
from her. At three different periods we received 
money from Miss Helen, which paid our account in 
full, and she commanded us to destroy the letters, 
which we did honorably.’”’ The hope which had 
brightened Florence’s face faded. ‘‘ Was there no 
residence—no date ?”’ she inquired. 

‘* A date, but no residence,’’ she said. 

‘* And the post-mark ?”’ 

‘¢ Went into the fire,’’ replied the dressmaker in an 
unconscious, innocent tone, that made me smile. 

‘‘She’s a fine creature!’ exclaimed Florence, 
‘‘but, for all that, she must not deprive me of the 
pleasure I anticipated ;’’ and she forced her purse 
into the lame girl’s hand. 

‘¢ Tt was so noble of her not to forget us; and then, 
a young lady like her to have written so meek an 
apology for dividing the account, when we never 
dreamed of receiving it; I often fancy she has been 
as considerate to others. May God bless her!” 
added Miss Ryland, as she turned away to conceal 
her tears—‘‘ may God always bless her !”’ 

This little incident afforded me the warmest plea- 
sure, while it involved me in much perplexity. I 
made it my business to inquire in various quarters, 
and from several persons, and found that in other 
instances Helen had remitted small sums of money 
to those to whom her father had been indebted, en- 
joining a secrecy which, in many instances, was 
needless; for persons are more apt to talk of what 
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they lose, than what either justice or benevolence 
bestows. 

Neither Mr. Middleton nor myself could form 
the least idea as to how this money was obtained. 
We could not for a moment suppose that Mr. 
Lyndsey’s indolent habits had been conquered, and 
that he was making a fortune, or even enough to 
maintain himself and his child. Mrs. Lyndsey never 
mentioned her husband or daughter except when 
all other sources of lamentation failed;—then, in- 
deed, she poured forth her complaints at their want 
of nature, at their ingratitude, at theirabandonment, 
quite forgetting that it was she who had left them! 
—and that during a period of bitter sorrow and trial ! 
Still she had made up her mind that she was a victim, 
that she was a forsaken! and so, from all we heard, 
she drooped her beflowered head over her amber silk, 
and endeavored to impress all who came within her 
sphere with the belief, that she had been most 
hardly treated by an ungrateful husband and a more 
ungrateful child. Her means were limited; and her 
selfishness prevented the supposition that she would 
bestow a farthing wherever she could avoid it. 
How, then, Helen had found means to act as she had 
done, we were all perplexed to discover ;* still, I 
must say, in justice to my own penetration, that I 
had my suspicions. 

About a month after our interview with the Ry- 
lands, 1 was dining out; the party was one of those 
monster meetings that set you wondering how all 
the things can be got together, and brought in order 
upon a table; while the trained machinery of hands 
and arms outstretched and active, placing and re- 
placing, the unheard footsteps and moveless counte- 
nances of the servants, would lead to the belief that 
you are waited upon by automata, but that you have 
a certain conviction that such silent living creatures 
must of necessity be very observant, and you are 
even led to speculate upon what they will say, when 
freed from restraint, and at perfect liberty in those 
unexplored ‘basements’? where they congregate. 
The dinner was on the whole very stupid; that is, 
as far as general conversation went. Small dinners 
are usually devoted to cliques, and wo to the occa- 
sional intruder into the eight-or-ten c/igwe dramatic, 
literary, or artistic. A word or two may, by cour- 
tesy, be addressed to the stranger, but the jests, the 
conversation, the stories, are all so conventional as 
to be almost unintelligible to any but ‘the privi- 
leged.”? The duetts and trios of a large dinner party, 


however discordant they may sometimes be, are pre-, 


ferable to the slang of a c/igue dinner. I have no 
reason to complain of either; I never wish-to con- 
tradict, to interfere, or to sparkle. I always find 
plenty to interest and amuse in the people; a train of 
thought which, even as the grain of mustard seed 
grows into a tree, arises out of I hardly know what, 
and goes on perpetually increasing. On my left was 
seated a semi-blue—an awful woman, who had writ- 
ten a little and talked a great deal about it. She had 
a huge prononcée nose, which lorded it over the 
other features, a quantity of faded flaxen hair in flow- 
ing ringlets, around a face of massive proportions, a 





mouth, made for containing a great deal at once, and 
did not shrink from its destiny, and a profusion of 
bright pink ribbons in this flaxen hair—a woman of 
fifty with flaxen ringlets and bright pink ribbons! 
She had been a newspaper reviewer, and gave vent 
to sundry small bitternesses by way of wit; she had 
a most unfeminine talent for contradiction, and dif- 
fered from every one within her sphere, declaring 
she never read a book which became universally po- 
pular, because, as a free woman, she would not be 
led by the mass. Of course | shrunk into my usual 
** Nobody,” beside this literary Amazon, who talked 
over my head, and across me, to the extent of flou- 
rishing her fork in my face. On my right was a 
showily dressed, handsome man, magnificent in 
chain, waistcoat, rings, pins, and a well-curled 
Brutus—the fashion of the time—which, in emula- 
tion of the Regent’s wig, stood up and about, every 
hair staring its neighbor out of countenance. An 
old friend of mine used to say, such persons were in- 
valuable in a large room, to dress the corners; at a 
dinner table it was a fatigue to look at him. The 
lady, my neighbor, quoted Byron (with whom she 
said she had danced) over a fricandeau, \isped a 
Latin phrase amid the soft confusion of a soufflée, 
and lectured upon the indelicacy of the anticipated 
long waists while coquetting with a salad. Now the 
chain and the Brutus, and all the component parts of 
my gentleman neighbor, took this very coolly; he 
seemed to think that permitting the lady to talk was 
paying her an indirect compliment, at all events 
until he had finished his dinner; and she became 
proportionably excited at the idea of having estab- 
lished a conversation with the handsomest man at 
the table, particularly as the young lady at the other 
side was a very lovely girl, in the first bewitching 
blush of womanhood—such a creature as is rarely 
encountered at adinner party. The secret was, that 
the gentleman would not fatigue himself by paying 
attention to any thing until the dinner was over ; and 
though, after looking twice at the pretty girl, he felt 
convinced she was pretty, still the other gave him 
less trouble, and his vanity (the vanity of a full-grown 
man is very extensive and determined) was soothed 
by attracting the attention of the most ‘clever’? wo- 
man in the room. 

I could not help speculating how any unfortunate 
husband could manage such a woman in domestic 
life, and came to the conclusion that they ought to 
change garments. I was not at all surprised when I 


~heard that this clever woman was separated from her 


husband on the ground of ‘incompatibility of tem- 
per.”’ I had been amused for some time by the lady’s 
efforts and the gentleman’s nonchalance, but they 
grew wearisome; and amid the din, I began count- 
ing how many wore turbans, and how many caps, 
and peering phrenologically at heads, and catching 
the stray sentences and odds and ends of opinions, 
which are flung, kaleidoscope-fashion, across and 
around a dinner-table during the third course; and 
then some one word sent me wandering far away 
from the well-bred festival; and I leaned quietly 
back in my chair, until the lady, with a most unin- 
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tellectual titter, intended as a preface to a witticism, 
turned the hot glory of her countenance upon me, and 
inquired “if I was counting the variety of sweet- 
meats in the epergne?”? The dinner had given place 
to a tasteful dessert ; fruits and flowers mingled amid 
the diamond glass and frosted silver; delicious per- 
fumes ascended in light vapory clouds to the ceiling; 
fairy bouquets floated like water-nymphs in the finger- 
glasses ; and the smiling hostess (whose taste in /féte 
arrangements was perfection) was in the act of ex- 
changing her sparkling flowers with a K.C.B., who 
found it difficult to discover an unadorned button- 
hole wherein to fix the favor, when my attention 
was absorbed by hearing a very calm, placid looking’ 
man ask my gentleman neighbor if he had read H. 
L.’s last Reverie. I found myself repeating H. L. 
—H. L., and my heart palpitated; while, without 
hearing my neighbor’s reply, I inquired who was 
H. L.? 

“Oh dear! do you not know? have you not 
heard ?”’ exclaimed the das blue; *‘ why all the world 
echoes that inquiry. Do you not know?” 

‘1 fancy this lady knows as much as any one 
else,’”? was my neighbor’s reply. ‘“H. L. is an in- 
visible poet.”’ 

‘‘ Invisible girl!” said the lady. 

‘‘T suppose you will say that the mind is of no 
sex, and yet you contend that the unknown is a 
lady.”’ 

‘‘ None but a woman could breathe such tender- 
ness.”’ 

A strange expression passed over the gentleman’s 
countenance, while he said in an inquiring tone— 

‘“* And the passion ?” 

The lady drew herself up, and replied in a voice 
poised to the most correct inflexion, ‘she was no 
judge of that.”” The man followed up his victory— 
‘¢ And the strength, the play of imagination, the grasp 
of intellect—are they, too, feminine ?”’ 

*T could quote you scores of women who have 
excelled in all.’’ 

‘“‘ Ladies always excel !’’ 

‘¢Then,’”? she continued, “the argument is at an 
end!”’ 

‘“ Ladies never argue but for victory; so it is best 
to give in at once.” 

I spoke: “In the argument, you have forgotten 
the lady.”’ 

‘Oh, the poet—no, there is little chance of being 
permitted to do that. An author seldom permits 
the public to be forgetful.’”’ This was said with a 
smile and a sneer—a sort of mingled expression, the 
exact meaning of which it would be difficult to de- 
fine. The great lady who had written a few poems 
in addition to her reviews, and once sent a play toa 
manager, cast a reproachful look at the object of her 
former attentions, while the formation of an indig- 
nant reply, which, however, I had not the courage 
to utter, sent the blood to my cheeks. The over- 
dressed gentleman looked round as if he had said 
something which, if not heard, was worth hearing, 
but the old man who had started the inquiry could 
not remain silent! 








‘It is the public, sir,’ he said, “‘ who will not 
suffer the author to be forgotten ; at least, not as long 
as the freshness of novelty and fashion is attached to 
productions the popularity of which declines after a 
time.” 

“Not, surely, if they are of sterling merit,’’ ob- 
served another. 

“‘T have lived long enough to see sterling merit 
out of fashion,’’ repiied the old man drily. 

‘‘ Authors are injudicious in out-writing them- 
selves; they should not write when they have out- 
lived their popularity,’’ said the fine gentleman. 

‘*But they must live,’’ continued the old man; 
‘they are seldqgm so over-paid as to be able to do 
more than exist, particulary in that sphere for which 
talent and taste are supposed to fit them.”’ 

‘They are sometimes vastly amusing, though; I 
could name one, two, or three who never come well 
out,’’ observed the would-be critic, while sipping 
his wine, ‘‘ but who take one dreadfully in oceasion- 
ally, for you naturally expect people to talk as they 
write; and yet one I know, in particular, who never 
says—never absolutely says—any thing I can under- 
stand.”’ 

‘* That,’’ said the old man, fixing his deep-set gray 
eyes on the speaker, ‘‘ that, sir, may be your fault, 
not his.” 

After a moment, the over-dressed gentleman 
bowed, and said, ‘‘ Perfectly true;” and his fair 
friend tittered. I could have almost pitied him; the 
tables were so completely turned, rather by the man- 
ner than the words. 

‘¢ But who,”’ I again inquired, ‘‘ who is the lady 
with the mysterious initials ?”’ 

‘**‘ Some say, madam,’’ answered the old gentleman, 
“that the mysterious initials ‘H. L.’ belong to a 
French lady, for I believe there is ample proof that 
the communications come from abroad; others, that 
the translations from the Latin and Greek poets 
which are occasionally given, bear evidence of classic 
knowledge, and a taste only brought to perfection in 
our Universities; in short, during the last three 
days, the whole world is alive with curiosity to dis- 
cover who the unknown poet is. But, to my mind, 
the less that is seen of an author the better; [ have 
known popularity injured, if not destroyed, by the 
sight of an unpicturesque person; and as every one 
forms an idea, unless the poet should be a Proteus, it 
would be impossible to satisfy all.’’ 

‘¢ [ like the dramatic sketches which have appeared 
in the new paper better than the poems,”’ said a lady, 
whom I had observed as taking must interest in the 
conversation; they are evidently the productions of 
an experienced dramatist.”’ 

‘‘ The poems,”’ said another, “ have all the fire and 
fervor of youth.”’ 

‘“The translations show such depth of learning, 
and such a thorough acquaintance with the subject ; 
while the translator’s notes contain the ablest criti- 
cism I have ever read,” said the old gentleman. 

I was bewildered. The initials ‘“‘H. L.’’ had 
struck upon my heart. I combined then with Helen 
Lyndsey, and thought, that as she had found a market 
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for her talent, I had discovered how she had gained 
means to discharge her father’s debts; but I knew 
she was not an ‘‘ experienced dramatist,’’ and I could 
not fancy her a critic or a classic. 

‘“‘ Are you not going to follow the ladies ?’’ inquired 
the fine gentleman. 





I had not perceived that the ladies had risen, so 
absorbed was [ by my conjectures, and as I stumbled 
after them, the old man said, “We must talk again 
about this mystery. I see you think, or hope, you 
have discovered it.” 

[To be continued. 
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THE MASTER-BUILDER’S CORNER-STONE. 


A BALLAD. 





BY CLAUDE HALCRO. 





THE master-builder standeth amid rough ashlars strown, 

And seeketh for a temple a fitting corner-stone ; 

A temple—whose white turrets shall greet the earliest day, 

A stone—whose cold, firm, marble shall give it strength 
alway. 


A goodly block he seeth, it maketh glad his heart : 

‘** With skillful hand Ill fashion, and dress with earnest 
art. 

Upon thy side I ’1l chisel my nation and my name, 

That kings may read, and envy, the deathless builder’s 
fame.’? 


Up, upward toil the oxen, toiling up the mountain’s height, 

With sledge and stone behind them, while the master 
guides aright. 

The valleys blue below him, and above the mountain gray, 

The trees are dwarfed around him; ’tis a silent, awful 
way! 


The master’s heart rejoiceth; he hath gained the utmost 
height, 

Where trickling rain-drops gather, to form the cataracts 
might. 

Above is but the cloud-way, where jagged lightnings go, 

The precipice before him, the wide world yawns below. 


‘: Here will I rear my temple aloft to day-star’s light, 
Whose towers shall glow all golden, while lowlands sleep 
in night; 


- Aloft, two worlds commanding, where fresh winds freely 


blow, 
In unobstructed brightness, while valleys smoke below.’’ 


What voice now hears the master? ’Tis a smothered, 
mournful, moan— 

‘Release me! O! release me!’’ comes from the heart of 
stone. 

’T is a female voice he knoweth, by its gentle flute-like 
tone. 

‘Can it be, possesseth woman my heart’s own corner- 
stone?’ 


The chisel to the marble, the mallet to the steel— 

New soul inspires the master as he genius strokes doth 
deal. 

The sun goes down in darkness, and the moon comes up 
in light— 

The morning-star to glory pales in the day-spring bright. 





The wreathing storm-clouds gather, the blue-tongued 
lightnings flash, 
And the roaring torrents answer the thundering thunders 


crash. 
How calmly works the master, ’mid the elemental wrath ! 


The corner-stone unsightly a mantled figure hath! 


‘¢ Master-builder! Master-builder! what joyance hast 
thou now ?”? 

‘‘ Behold, from out the marble, this pure and holy brow !”’ 

‘s Master-builder! Master-builder! dost thou not weary 
grow ?”? 

‘¢ See, from the stone unshapely, bursts forth this bosom’s 
snow !”? 


The day weeps into evening, its clouds fail into light, 

As come in pale, white radiance the queen and stars of 
night ; 

The chisel and the mallet, through all the pensive hours, 

Keep up their ceaseless chinkle to the wasting master’s 
powers. 


There stands the marbled Virgin, white in the earliest 
gleam 

Of morning, on the mountain, while the shrouded valleys 
dream ! 

At her feet the master-builder, sleeping slumber deeply 
deep, 

Lies stretched, his tools still grasping, amid the wasted 
heap ! 


Erect in truth, untrammeled, the marble maid doth stand ! 

The look that bear her features hath a high, serene com- 
mand ; 

With one arm half she resteth on a fixed and goodly stone, 

The other, gently careless, half o’er her form is thrown. 


No name the marvel beareth. Hath said its last ‘ good- 
bye,”’ 

The soul of master-builder to his temple proud and high ! 

The eagles scream above it, and the cold snakes hiss below, 

And alone the statue standeth o’er the sister vales below ! 


Thither press the people-pilgrims to worship at that shrine, 

The virgin they call Freedom, the new-born, the divine ; 

They reck not of the toilsome up-path, by which they 
came— 

Nor think they of the sculptor, nor ask the master’s 
name, 








SUMMER IN ROME. 


Ir does not fall to the lot of every stranger who 
visits the Eternal City to pass the whole of the 
summer months in Rome. Various circumstances 
compelled me to remain there from November 
eighteen hundred and fifty-one till the end of Oc- 
tober in the following year. 

The end of March brought heavenly days, so soft 
and balmy that, in the full confidence of summer 
being at hand, ever one threw off warm clothing, and 
appeared in light and gay habiliments; shortly after- 
ward the summits of the Alban hill and the Lionessa, 
lying at the back of the Sabine range, were again 
covered with snow. In April, however, fine weather 
must, sooner or later, come—and come at last it 
did; and nowhere does the Roman spring wear a 
lovelier aspect than from the Casa Tarpeia. As I 
looked down upon the mingled masses of houses, 
gardens, and vineyards, which lie between us and 
the Palatine, my eye roved delighted from the tender 
green of vines with their graceful foliage and curling 
tendrils, to the darker hue of orange-trees, pines, and 
cactuses, one of which has taken root on the very 
edge of the supposed Tarpeian rock, crowning the 
summit of a precipice no longer formidable, except 
from the dirt beneath. Mingling with the green are 
a profusion of roses, and the pink and white blossoms 
of almond and peach trees. As the season advances 
appear apricots, strawberries, figs, and grapes in 
succession. Think of apricots, and very good ones, 
too, at two bajoccht, or a pemy a pound! The 
Romans eat strawberries—which are the small acid 
kind, but have an agreeable flavor—with wine and 
sugar; even raspberries are now to be had in Rome. 
Next come peaches, also very good, though not to be 
compared with our hot-house fruit, partly because you 
scarcely ever get themripe. It isa great difficulty in 
Rome to obtain fruit that has been left on the tree 
till itis matured. I found it best to make an agree- 
ment with the owner of a garden in the immediate 
neighborhood, whom I persuaded to let the fruit stay 
on the tree till it was fit to eat. The figs in this 
garden were delicious; a small, green kind, from 
which, when they were ready to gather, a single 
drop of transparent golden honey issued, as an indi- 
cation of the sweets within. The Romans prefer 
the kind called pizzitelli, a long pointed grape with 
a thick skin and hard, fleshy texture, without juice. 
In July, in addition to quantities of other fruits and 
vegetables, the stalls are heaped up with a species of 
gourd or watermelon. They are cut in two and 
disposed of in slices to the numerous applicants. 
Any thing more uninviting I have seldom seen, but 
the Romans devour these melons with the greatest 
avidity. The color is exactly that of raw meat, and 
the large black seeds are dispersed throughout like 
raisins in a loaf. 

A striking feature in the streets of Rome is the 
mass of flowers, made up in bouguets, which are 





offered for sale, more or less, throughout the whole 
year. After the camellias and violets of the car- 
nival are over in February, pansies, anemones, ra- 
nunculuses and other spring flowers appear in pro- 
fusion, followed by roses of every description. These 
last till dahlias close the productions of the summer. 
I do not think the flowers themselves can vie with 
the finest examples of English floriculture; but they 
are made up by the Roman gardeners into effective 
bouquets, which, though a little formal, are very 
showy. They are tied together first in small 
bunches round slender sticks; then all together in one 
compact mass, so as to make a regular pattern with 
the colors, and they look certainly very gay both 
in the street and as the ornament of a drawing-room 
table. The deficiency of hyacinths is atoned for by 
the variety and beauty of the camellias; which, in 
the gardens of the Villa Doria Pamfili and elsewhere 
in Rome, form a splendid show, and, from the size of 
the trees, continue a long time in flower. 
Frequently during the summer I did not quit the 
Casa Tarpeia (where I lived) for days together, seek- 
ing refreshment on the terrace at the top of the house 
rather than encountering the close oppressive at- 
mosphere of the streets below. There the evening 
air is always refreshing, whatever may have been 
the heat during the day, and the glorious panorama 
presented to the eye, lighted up at sunset in colors 
which no pen can describe, is a delight never to be 
forgotten. Earth and sky are contending with each 
other in a rivalry of hues and tints, bidding defiance 
alike to painter and poet. The Sabine hills rise with 
their bare craggy sides and pointed summits seldom 
visited, save by the foot of some wandering shep- 
herd, “ flushed like the rainbow or the ring-dove’s 
neck,’’ beneath the evening sky. At the foot of the 
range you see the picturesque heights of Monticelli 
and Palombara, which you long to explore, though 
probably it is distance alone which lends enchant- 
ment to the view. Further on, Tivoli sparkles in the 
setting sun, and gleams in white lines along the 
olive-clothed hill. The desolate Campagna, with 
its interesting lines of aqueducts, its tombs and 
solitary towers, and shapeless masses of ruins with 
which the fancy may everlastingly busy itself, affords 
in its wide extent an inexhaustible variety of exquisite 
tones, compensating, to the artist, for the want of a 
greater variety of objects. In some parts the 
shadow lies in deep blue ultramarine streaks like the 
sea itself, softened away into a thousand different 
hues of brown, orange, or purple. Here and there 
the rich cultivation of the Campagna shows itself in 
broad patches of brilliant green, the whole so blended 
together in one gay fantastic carpet of nature’s 
weaving, canopied over by the glowing sky, that one 


‘| would fain believe the earth has decked herself with 


consciousness for some great festival. 
before sunset is the most beautiful. 


The moment 
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is sometimes of a deep transparent blue, the ridge 
cutting clear against the sky in one dark mass, 
whilst Fraseati, Bocca di Passa, and Marini lower 
down, are lighted up in sunshine, and seem almost 
within speaking distance. The Palatine, with its 
high walls of supporting brick-work, flames with a 
ruddy glow which the richest palette of the land- 
scape painter would compete with in vain. The 
whole facade of the hill opposite to the Capitoline 
and on the sides of the Forum and Aventine, has 
been fronted with brick, to prevent the rock from 
giving way under the enormous weight of the masses 
of building constituting all together the palace of the 
Ceesars, which six successive emperors, beginning 
with Augustus, heaped upon it. At this moment, 
while parts of the city and the landscape stand out 
in prominent relief, the cupolas and towers of 
churches shining as if illuminated, deep purple 
floating shadows steal between the masses, gradu- 
ally and insensibly encroaching till the light fades 
away. 

If it be true, as certain philosophers assert, that 
there is something even in the misfortunes of our best 
friends not altogether displeasing to us: and we are 
apt to envy rather than sympathize in enjoyments 
beyond our reach, it may be some consolation to 
those whose destiny forbids them to wander ona 
foreign shore, to know that the rosy glories of Italian 
sunrises and sunsets are, after all, like every other 
good thing, to be paid for, and at a high price. The 
especial plagues of Rome are moths, flies, fleas and 
mosquitoes; these are all more or less developed by 
the end of March or beginning of April. As soon 
as the first moth appears, it is high time to stitch up 
n coarse linen, well powdered with pepper, every 
article of dress or furniture of which wool or fur 
forms a part. If you are absent for the summer, or 
take up your carpets whilst you are at home, these 
likewise, must be stitched up and peppered, or they 
will be eaten full of holes before they are laid down 
again. Flies, which in northern countries are sel- 
dom very annoying, and are looked upon rather as 
privileged innocent household insects, are in Rome 
a source of torment. By the end of June they swarm 
in such numbers that the windows are literally black 
with them. The frames become so thickly covered 
with spots that they seem almost opaque. In the 
opinion of Italian women-servants, it is quite useless 
to wash them off, because before the end of the week 
it will be just as bad again, and you may therefore 
consider yourself fortunate if you succeed in en- 
forcing the washing now and then during the sum- 
mer. It is scarcely possible to sit or lie in peace, 
for the flies crawl over your face and hands the 
whole day long with an unconquerable pertinacity, 
which becomes at last so irritating that you end by 
wishing the nurseries of Rome stil! produced a race 
of Domitians. Of fleas—a subject never to be deli- 
cately discussed—a volume might be easily written. 
‘‘In Germany and England,” said a friend to me, 
‘‘ we should not think of naming fleas; but here they 
form a principal topic of conversation.’’ During the 
day there is no hope of evading these tormentors, 





for no care on your own part can secure you against 
them. You bring them in yourself from the streets, 
and every one who comes into the house imports a 
fresh supply in their clothes. The infliction becomes 
at times perfectly intolerable, and you feel that phi- 
losophy avails as little in the case of fleas as in that 
of toothache, to make you endure it patiently. At 
night you may, however, with good management be 
free from them; but now a new plague appears. 
The windows must be closed just at the right mo- 
ment before sunset, otherwise—and often, indeed, in 
spite of all you can do—swarms of gnats effect an 
entry, and you are victimized the whole night. All 
persons do not suffer equally from mosquito bites, 
but I have seen instances where every individual 
sting became an inflamed wound, and continued to 
annoy for weeks. I found that as the heat increased 
the bites became more irritating and poisonous. At 
length, after three successive nights, without having 
even closed my eyes,*my face and hands being 
covered with stings, I rose in despair and stitched 
together ten breadths of muslin, with which, ere sun- 
set, my bed was safely canopied over, and from that 
time I slept in peace. I heard the enemy buzzing 
outside in a tone of sharp excitement, but they were 
henceforward harmless. 

Spiders form the next most important feature in the 
history of Roman entomology. A naturalist would 
indeed be delighted with the great variety of species. 
Windows are naturally the place where they most 
willingly establish themselves, in the immediate 
neighborhood of flies. It was a subject of curiosity 
to me to observe how every morning new cobwebs 
appeared to replace those which I had caused to be 
swept away the day before, much to the astonish- 
ment of my Italian damsel, who found cobwebs quite 
too much a matter of course in a household ever to 
think of removing them. The labors of Arachne 
seem generally to be respected in Rome, and I recol- 
lect noticing with amazement, the first time I was 
here, how the gratings which protect the lower range 
of windows in every palace are choked up with 
spiders’ webs, accumulating from one year to an- 
other, till they present at last a solid mass. Rome 
teaches us what different ideas are attached to the 
same in different countries. In the North we asso- 
ciate with the word palace the notion that as such 
buildings are usually the dwellings of the high-born 
or wealthy—luxury, refinement, comfort, and clean- 
liness must necessarily prevail there. In Rome a 
popular saying expresses the belief that palaces are 
the natural receptacles, by every law human and di- 
vine, of all descriptions of filth. 

Another constant but harmless intruder into houses 
where flower-pots are kept upon balconies, is a 
small species of ant. I first noticed them as | sat one 
evening reading at the open window, and observed 
that a regular procession of them crossed the balcony 
and entered the room. Ere long I remarked that a 
returning procession was going on at the same time; 
after which I discovered that the object of the expe- 
dition was a plate of sweet cakes kept in a little 
cabinet at the other end of the room. When this 
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was removed the tiny creatures entirely disappeared. 
I brought it back, and they immediately returned to 
it. Their instinct proved unerring in all the experi- 
ments which I amused myself with making. 1 
placed the cake sometimes on a table, sometimes on 
a high secretaire, where they always in a very short 
time found it out, though I could perceive no traces 
of them when nothing was to be had. As these little 
ants did not bite or annoy us otherwise, we lived in 
peace with them. One morning, however, my ser- 
vant brought me an intruder of a less innocent cha- 
racter, the sight of which rather startled me. It was 
a small scorpion, which she had found close to the 
window, ‘‘ beside the chair where you sit when you 
are reading, Signora.’? It was not full grown, but 
was a most malignant-looking creature with claws 
and tail. I shut it up in a box, and sent it as a pre- 
sent to one of the gentlemen in the house who was a 
collector. The next day I was told that a point of 
natural history had been decided to be a matter of 
fact which I had always looked upon as a fable ; 
namely, that the scorpion is really guilty of suicide. 
‘The young men of the house assembled together, in- 
fluenced, as they assured me, by a pure scientific 
desire of knowledge, to make the experiment. They 
placed the creature on the top of one of the iron 
German stoves with which the Casa Tarpeia is 
fitted up, and surrounded it with glowing coals. It 
moved about for a short time in great excitement, 
when, finding escape impossible, it inflicted a wound 
in the side with its pincers, then injected into the 
opening the poison from the tail with a trifling noise, 
and instantly fell down dead. 

The long summer evenings may be spent with 
great enjoyment in the various villas in the suburbs 
of Rome; though access to them is now much more 
difficult than before the revolution. The Villa Bor- 
ghese is, for instance, open only for Saturday, and 
even then, you are compelled to make a long circuit 
of the walls before you are admitted at a side en- 
trance, the principal gate, close to the Porta del’ Po- 
polo, being permanently closed. The grounds have 
been deplorably laid waste. The noble pines which 
formerly constituted their chief ornament are, for the 
most part, cut down; from the Casino here, as well 
as from the Villas Ludovici and Albani, you have 
enchanting views of the Campagna and neighboring 
hills, lighted up by an ever-changing succession of 
glowing tints. : 

A public walk or drive is now being made along 
two sides of the Palatine fronting the Capitoline and 
Aventine hills, on the piece of ground purchased by 
the Emperor of Russia for the purpose of making 
excavations, and afterward presented by him to the 
Roman Government, in return for which his Imperial 
Majesty has received presents of various statues from 
the galleries of the Vatican. I watched the work- 
men digging and carrying away earth as I sat in my 
balcony, and from time to time descended, to see how 
they were going on. On the side next the Aventine, 
under the beautiful terraced walk of the Villa Mills, 
the lower stories of dwelling-houses have been laid 
open. They lie outside the ancient wall of the Pala- 





tine (the substructions of which are visible,) and in 
many of the chambers the stucco still remains upon 
the walls, decorated with coarse arabesque paintings. 
Many fragments of marble cornices and other archi- 
tectural ornaments have been dug up, which remain 
on the spot, walled into a light structure of brick- 
work erected for the purpose. Looking down upon 
the hollow space between the two hills once occu- 
pied by the Circus Maximus, are now to be seen the 
two gas tanks, each capable of holding sixty thou- 
sand cubic feet of gas, established there by Mr. Shep- 
herd, an engineer, whose courage and energy in bat- 
thing with the almost insurmountable difficulties he 
hus had to encounter in this undertaking, do him 
honor. It was a subject of interest to me to visit the 
Circus Maximus from time to time, and observe the 
progress of the works, and talk with the vignarol: 
who were pursuing the quiet occupation of tending 
vines, tomatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables, in 
the space remaining uninvaded by English enter- 
prise. In digging the foundations of the tanks, frag- 
ments of precious marbles were occasionally brought 
to light, and Mrs. Shepherd told me she had already 
collected sufficient to make a handsome mosaic table. 
The contrast of ideas excited by this spot is perhaps 
as striking as any locality in Rome can present. The 
mind wanders back to a period connected with the 
early history of the Eternal City, and that event, fa- 
miliar to us all, even in the nursery—a picture of the 
Sabine women carried off by the Romans during the 
games in the Circus Maximus. As we look upon 
this quiet spot, where the ground is now laid out in 
plots for the cultivation of vegetables, it is curious 
to think of the fierce and bloody scenes which have 
formerly taken place here, The soil of the Circus 
Maximus is exceedingly rich and productive ; every 
thing grows there in luxuriance. The tomatoes or 
‘‘ golden apples’’ not only hang in such masses as to 
weigh down the plants themselves, but drop off in 
heaps before they can be gathered; so that the whole 
side of the Circus is red with them. 

It may not be uninteresting to add a word on the 
subject of Mr. Shepherd—who, after a fight which 
may be considered as the last, and certainly not the 
least, of gladiatorial combats of the place, has suc- 
ceeded in establishing himself here, in spite of an 
opposition that would have discouraged most men. 
Permission for lighting certain quarters of Rome 
with gas was granted in November, 1847. Mr. 
Shepherd formed a company in London, consisting 
of eight members, who were ready to commence 
operations when the Republic was proclaimed in 
Rome, and Pius the Ninth took flight. Upon the 
invitation of the republican municipality, however, 
Mr. Shepherd returned to Rome. The French soon 
afterward took possession of the city. Encouraged 
by Prince Odescalchi, senator of Rome, Mr. Shep- 
herd now put in his claim for an amelioration of 
contract: the first terms having been very disadvan- 
tageous to him, and rendered still more so by the de- 
preciation of property which followed the political 
changes. The justice of the demand was recogniz- 
ed, a project was drawn up, laid before the Council, 
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and fully discussed by them; after which Mr. Shep- 
herd was informed that he must either fulfill the 
original contract, or forfeit the twenty thousand 
crowns already deposited by him. He refused, of 
course, to acquiesce in these terms; but would have 
been well satisfied to withdraw altogether, had the 
deposit been returned to him. As there was no 
chance of this, he must fight his way through. Then 
commenced a_ struggle—reports, counter-reports, 
promises, intrigues, fair words, and secret hostilities 
—ending with the revocation by official decree of 
every thing which had been previously decided 
upon. The decree was appealed against by Mr. 
Shepherd; who, after battling with an opposition, 
founded on the most frivolous and vexatious pretexts, 
lasting till April, 1852, at length addressed a memo- 
rial to the Pope. His holiness expressed his appro- 
bation of the new contract proposed, and sanctioned 
the purchase of ground in the Circus Maximus. 
Now came the last expiring effort of faction. The 
monks of San Gregorio, and of two other convents 
in the neighborhood, presented a petition to the sani- 
tary commission, stating that they already inhabited 
one of the most unhealthy districts in Rome, against 
the deleterious effects of which they were enabled to 
struggle by religion and piety alone. If, however, 
the gas-works were established so near to them, even 
these aids would fail to be a sufficient protection. 


The memorial received no further notice than being | 


endorsed with the words ‘‘ Sono matti—These are 
madmen.”? At length, on the second of August, in 
the year 1852, the works were actually commenced, 
and at this present time are in a state of great ad- 
vancement. Mr. Shepherd concluded his account 
to us by observing that he had in the course of the 
affair paid, since January, 1851—at which time the 
contract was considered as definitively settled—not 
less than two hundred and ninety-three visits to 





official persons connected with it. Such is the pace 
with which things go on in Rome even in the middle 
of the nineteenth century ! 

Those who wish to form a competent idea of Roman 
workmen must stand for a quarter of an hour, as we 
often did after our evening stroll, to watch the persons 
employed in excavating the Basilica Julia in the Fo- 
rum. The ground rises in terraces from the level of 
the pavement below, and the workmen throw up the 
earth from one to another till it reaches the top. 
Their activity in talking is for the most part in in- 
verse proportion to their exertions otherwise. The 
instrument employed is a short, perfectly flat shovel, 
with a very long handle, which really seems devised 
for the express purpose of doing the smallest possible 
quantity of work in the longest given space of time. 
My friends laughed heartily to see a stout, active 
man lifting up about as much earth as would fill a 
tea-cup at once, and flinging it up to the man who 
stood above him as if the exertion broke his back, 
and with a grimace that expressed the extremity of 
patient endurance. This Herculean labor was com- 
pleted by the earth being at length deposited, and 
conveyed away—but only to a little distance—in a 
wheelbarrow, of a construction which appeared, 
even to my total ignorance of mechanics, such as 
would have been despised by any intelligent English 
child of ten years old. Certain things in Rome seem 
indeed to have come down to us unchanged since the 
days of Romulus himself. To this period of primi- 
tive simplicity I am always inclined to refer the 
structure of the carts used to convey wine or other 


articles from the country. These consist literally of 


sticks or poles tied together, and encumbered with 
clumsy wheels; whilst in front is stuck a sort of tri- 
angular shed, covered with skins, in which the driver 
sits—looking as if he would be jolted out at every 
step as the vehicle rattles along, 
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SUMMER DAYS. 


Ox! the summer days are sweet, 
And I long to have them coming ! 
How my pulse will glow to meet 
Shadows in the arbor seat, 
And dance to hear the beetle thrumming ! 


Oh! the summer days are bright, 
And I long to mark their glory, 

When the lark talks to the light, 

Till the gleesome bird of night 
Goes on with the fairy story. 


Summer days will soon be near, 
And I long to have them nearer ; 

For, with sunshine rich and clear, 

And fruit and flowers, and all things dear, 
They will bring me something dearer. 


They will bring one to my side, 

Whose loved word ever makes me fonder 
Of bloomy sod and azure tide— 
Of all God’s beauties, far and wide, 

And cheers the path where’er we wander. 





They will bring to me again 
One whose spirit, warmly beaming, 
Gilds my joy, dissolves my pain, 
And charges my dull earth-wrought chain, 
With Friendship’s rare electric dreaming. 


They will bring to me a heart 

That can bear my faults and failings, 
Nobly weigh my better part, 
Nor find its true devotion start 

From mortal flaws with selfish quailings. 


Summer days are rife with hope, 

Of all that fills my soul with pleasure ; 
The star that crowns my horoscope 
Will lead o’er many a balmy slope, 

And Time will move to faster measure. 


Oh! the summer days will find 
One beside me that 1 cherish ; 
One whose faith, so fondly kind, 
Flings a rainbow o’er my mind 
In colors far too deep to perish. Exiza Cook. 
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CHAPTER VIil. 

Tue drawing-room of the convent was brilliantly 
lighted, not only with the flames of the wax candles 
but with the large flickering blaze which muttered 
in the wide chimney, like an old monk mumbling 
over his beads. The walls were thickly hung with 
pictures, chiefly of a religious order, which had been 
sent as offerings to the shrine of St. Bernard by those 
who had experienced the hospitality of the noble 
brethren. There, too, strange as it may seem, was 
a piano, the gift of some fair lady whose gratitude 
for the kind attentions of the monks was not com- 
passed within the paltry circles of the few francs 
which are the generally awarded tribute of the tra- 
veler. It awakened strange sensations to gaze upon 
that elegant and frail instrument, and think how 
often its delicate chords have vibrated to the thun- 
dering jar of the wild orchestra of heaven—while 
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the swift and invisible fingers of the storm seemed 
to rattle over the ivory keys as if some maniac Mo- 
zart were composing a tempest. Here and there, 
among the other curiosities common to the reception- 
room of a Swiss hospice, shone upon the walls the 
graceful head and polished horns of the chamois, 
which to the imagination told many a wild tale of 
the dangerous chase. Around the fire were the three 
magnificent hounds which had assisted in rescuing 
the company ; two were stretched upon the heurth, 
evidently in their dreams reénacting their late noble 
exploit, and one was standing beside Eveline, with his 
head in her lap, looking dozingly into the fire, while 
the maiden with her delicate hand smoothed the deep 
fur of his silken ears. Close by the side of her 
daughter, Mrs. Durham was sitting very pensively 
engaged upon a piece of worsted work, representing 
a basket of flowers, which she had carried in her 
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pocket from the morning when she left New York 
up to the present time. This served not only asa 
pastime upon occasions, but answered her instead 
of a journal; upon this was wrought faithful 
memorandums of all the principal incidents and 
places in her pilgrimage. In the bottom of that 
flower-basket she had gone to sea—in one of the little 
handles she had stitched in the recollection of an 
iceberg, and in the other she had a whale spouting 
off the lee bow—there they had a violent storm ina 
butter-cup, and she had been seaasick in a morning- 
glory—there they landed in England in a violet, saw 
St. Paul’s on a rose-leaf, and were presented to the 
queen on the wings of a yellow butterfly! This, 
when done, was to form a new kind of traveler’s 
map of Europe; and Mrs. Durham thought that it 
would be extremely pleasant and interesting at some 
future time to be able to make the “grand tour’’ 
quietly at your own fire-side, upon a stool a foot 
square. And she was even now explaining to her 
daughter how much more agreeable it would be to 
encounter a snow-storm in atiger-lily than on the 
mountain pass of St. Bernard. She intended to 
commemorate Mr. Durham’s fall over the precipice 
in a little sprig of heartsease, and she had thought of 
making the monks into larkspurs, but on further 
thought decided upon working them into coxcombs, 
which being larger and brighter she considered more 
complimentary. 

On the opposite side of the fire-place, and indeed 
close up into the ashes, sat the old monk of Bergamo 
For a while his small inquisitive eyes darted about 
their glances, like the little sparks that played over 
the soot on the back of the chimney; but suddenly 





their light went out—his chin sunk upon his breast, 
his head leaning on one side, thrust his lower jaw in 
the opposite direction, making his face, as a painter 
would say, out of drawing, his breathing grew heavy, 
and the whole outward man pronounced him asleep; 
and the deep guttural sounds issuing from his breast 
seemed to say omnia vanttas ! omnia vanitas ! 
Along side of the monk, with his feet thrust into a 
pair of elaborately-worked slippers, and his hands 
in his pockets, sat Mr. Durham, endeavoring to per- 
suade himself that he was humming an air from the 
new opera which he had slept through at Paris. 
Next to him sat the priest, poring over an old illu- 
minated prayer-book, which he had found on a side 
table, and the lamb-like quiet of his countenance 
seemed to shed the spirit of peace over all present. 
Then there were the three police men in disguise— 
one moment they were sitting down and endeavoring 
to imitate the careless manner of a traveler; but 
presently one or the other would be up—now saunter- 
ing around the apartment and pretending to look at 
the pictures on the wall, as if they were not all 
the time looking sideways at some member of the 
company. The little Italian party, before alluded to, 
had collected around the piano. The’ white and 
plump fingers of the gay and black-eyed daughtzr of 
the Roman marchioness were tripping lightly up and 
down the octaves of the instrument, and her little 





tastefully arranged head was merrily dancing from 


side to side, keeping time to the half-improvised 
phantasia, which trickled like a wayward stream 
from her hands. Her short and stout but aristocratic- 
looking mother, to whose face something more than 
the shadow of a mustache Jent austerity, was stand- 
ing at her daughter’s side with folded arms—and the 
young prince was looking over a book of music, 
with evident impatience at finding nothing suitable 
to the tastes of either the young lady or her mother, 
or appropriate to the occasion. At last he hit upon 
the following song, which the maiden sung with 
much taste and feeling. But in transcribing it here 
we feel that in not being able to give either the 
music, or the voice, or the manner in which it was 
delivered, that the song will be divested of the chief 
portion of its charms :—we present it, however, like 
a stray wreath from a last night’s banquet—the light, 
the music, and the beauty of the scene no longer 
float among its flowers; but with the little perfume 
and brightness of color left to it, there is still the un- 
fading charm of association lingering around and 
between the leaves. 
Robed like an abbess 
The snowy Earth lies, 
While the red sundown 
Fades out of the skies. 
Up walks the Evening, 
Veiled like a nun, 
Telling her starry beads— 
One—by—wone. 


Where like the billows 
The shadowy hills lie. 
Like a mast the great pine swings 
Against the bright sky. 
Down in the valley 
The distant lights quiver, 
Gilding the hard frozen 
Face of the river. 


When from the hill-tops 
The moon pours her ray, 
Like shadows the skaters 
Skirr wildly away ; 
Whirling and gliding, 
Like summer-clouds fleet, 
They flash the white lightning 
From glittering feet. 


The streams hang congealed 
On the face of the falls 

Like mute horns of silver 
Hung over dark walls— 

Horns that the wild huntsman 
Spring shall awake, 

Down flinging the loud blast 
Toward river and lake! 

Mr. Durham, who had been awakened from his 
lethargy by the silvery voice of the Roman maid, 
felt convinced that she could be no ordinary person 
—that, indeed, she might be some prima donna— 
some melodious bird of passage winging its way to 
winter in the sunshine of Italy. To satisfy himself 
upon this point he shuffled across the room to 
inquire of one of the brethren of the convent, and 
was informed, much to his gratification and sur- 
prise, that the ladies were people of great rank in 
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Rome, and that the gentleman was no other than the 
Prince of Syracuse.” 

‘* Bless my soul, you don’t say so!’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Durham, as he slid with delight up to his wife 
and daughter to inform them of the honor which 
they had been all day enjoying unconsciously. Eve- 
line expressed not the least surprise; partly because 
Dominic had already enlightened her as to the rank 
of their companions; but chiefly the pure spirit of 
republicanism was so deeply rooted in her soul, that 
no tinsel of title had the least effect upon her. She 
had schooled her spirit to recognize no superiority 
except that of goodness and intellect. ‘* The straight- 
ened forehead of the fool,’’ though gilded sevenfold 
deep with hereditary power and honor, was to her 
nothing more than what the Creator formed it; and 
she turned with deeper disgust from the vice and 
folly in high places than she did from the unvarnished 
degradation of the low. This, however, did not 
prevent her from conforming to the customs of the 
people she chanced to be among, so far at least as 
was consonant with her own self-respect, for she 
very justly considered that inasmuch as travelers 
go into a foreign country uninvited, it is no more 
than proper that they should manifest the same 
deference to the customs of the people that they 
would show in going to an opera, or any other 
assembly. But meeting a prince and a marchioness 
on the great St. Bernard seemed to her to require no 
particular demonstration—they as well as herself 
were foreigners, and just so much attention as true 
politeness called for from one well-bred person to 
another was she willing to award to the party pre- 
sent, and no more. Mrs. Durham, looking very 
thoughtfully, and winking at the fire in her reverie, 
remarked that she knew the Princes of Boston—she 
remembered to have met a very agreeable young 
gentleman of that name in Newport, and supposed 
the Princes of Syracuse might be another branch of 
that family. , 

‘‘He is a very gentlemanly-looking person, my 
dear,’’ continued the old lady, addressing her daugh- 
ter in an undertone, “and appears to speak Italian 
like a native—but it is unaccountable what a passion 
our young gentlemen have for wearing shoe-brushes 
when they come abroad, till their upper lips look like 
a thatched eave over a barn door !” 

Mrs. Durham was not particular about using mixed 
similes, she invariably gave out the first one which 
occurred to her, and when a second came into her 
mind upon the same topic she gave vent to that also, 
deeming that the more props she brought to her sub- 
ject the better it would stand. Thus “ shoe-brushes’”’ 
and ‘‘ thatched eaves’’ were brought to bear against 
mustaches in the same breath. Eveline, however, 
enlightened her mother so far as to inform her that 
the gentleman she referred to was not an American, 
but a Neapolitan prince, and that the Syracuse in 
question was in Sicily and not in the state of New 
York. By this time Mr. Durham had sauntered up 
to the little musical party, and, with a degree of as- 
surance only allowable to old age, began in very in- 
different French to compliment the mother upon the 





possession of a daughter who was endowed with 
such transcendent genius and accomplishments. 

The old lady thanked him for his compliments and 
was gratified that he was pleased. The daughter, 
after having taken a rapid survey of Mr. Durham 
from head to foot, looked up into the face of the 
prince with that mischievous expression which only 
an Italian girl can assume, while her exquisite fingers, 
dimpled slightly at every joint, ran down the garrulous 
keys to drown the further flight of a witticism, per- 
chanceat the old gentleman’sexpense. In gazing upon 
that young and beautiful girl, whose charms were 
not like Eveline’s, intellectual as well as physical, 
but a sort of ballet beautiful, one could not help con- 
trasting, not only the natural difference between the 
appearance of the fair American and Italian, but that 
difference evidently of education which ere long be- 
comes a second nature. The latter was light, gay, 
frivolous and vain, owning no restraints within her- 
self, and like some pet bird always flying the full 
length of the ribbon from the owner’s hand. Her 
mother was her guardian, the literal keeper of her 
modesty and virtue, a commodity which the old lady 
regarded as so much stock in hand, the value of 
which is rated by the holder generally, as is other 
marketable matter, according to the price current. 
Such young creatures are like the tender vine in the 
nursery, showing a disposition to run in all direc- 
tions, but are headed off and clipped by the gardener 
until they are disposed of and transplanted to grace 
the arbors of another, and then they are expected to 
run as luxuriantly as possible over the trellis, and the 
owner need not be surprised, and in most cases will 
not, to find it exhibiting an attraction for his neigh- 
bor’s wall. 

Forgive us, oh gentle Juliet, and virtuous Bea- 
trice! And thou, most eloquent Portia, let not thy 
shade rise to condemn us utterly, for in this instance 
we are indeed but as a reporter in the court of public 
opinion where the verdict, which we have thus ren- 
dered, has been pronounced by the world! Eveline, 
on the contrary, was modest and unaffected—her 
whole being was virtue—as it were instinct and not 
assumed; to be any thing else she must cease to be 
altogether. There were no guards set about her, and 
whether protected or otherwise, you would as soon 
have expected to see the moon walk out of her 
sphere, or any other unnatural phenomenon, as this 
lofty and noble-spirited girl to step aside from the un- 
deviating path of duty—duty to her God, her parents 
and herself. Our hearts swelled with pride as we 
gazed upon our beautiful young American, and we 
were ready to exclaim in the face of all cavilers, 
that a nation which can boast such women must 
needs have a great future awaiting it! Yes, even 
that ‘‘ manifest destiny” which it hath pleased the 
wiseacres of the old world to utter with a sneer. 
But, thank heaven, their sneers and predictions, like 
bats at the approach of day, fly home to shelter 
themselves in the darkness were they were hatched. 

Mr. Durham having listened with delight to the 
performance of two or three additional pieces, played 
at his request, now began to expatiate upon the merits 
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of his own daughter (or rather stepdaughter, but he 
never spoke of her as such,) as a musician. 

*‘ But your ladyship shall hear,’ said he, bowing 
to the marchioness. Then turning to the prince, he 
said—*‘ your highness shall judge for yourself.” 

Eveline had not heard Mr. Durham’s eulogy upon 
her musical abilities, and scarcely knew whether to 
accede to his request or not; had it-hhave come-from 
any other source she would not have thought of 
complying, for she was fatigued, and the cold wind 
of the storm had left her she knew in no good frame 
of voice. But lest it might seem churlish to refuse 
after another had exerted herself so much, and as the 
priest, too, to whom she felt they were under obli- 
gations, seconded the request of the old gentleman, 
she suffered the former, without scarcely being 
aware of it, to lead her to the piano. 

‘‘] pray you,’’ said the priest, in a deep, mellow 
and persuasive voice, “sing us something in your 
own native language, something breathing the noble 
spirit of your own free land.’’ 

The slender and white fingers of the maiden wan- 
dered for a moment over the keys, producing a 
strange, melancholy cadence, as if the feelings which 
were prevalent in her breast had thus found expres- 
sion. But suddenly her hands swept along the flash- 
ing octaves like light winds rippling the surface of a 
lake, and raising her face with a solemn and almost 
inspired expression, her voice flowed forth, thrilling 
the air with its deep power and exquisite sweetness, 
while all present seemed to hold their breath as if 
fearing to lose a note, and almost trembling, as it 
were, with apprehension lest the strain of melody 
upon which their souls seemed borne should cease 
and be no more. And these were the words around 
which the fair singer entwined the glorious garlands 
of her voice: 


In the Northland lives freedom 
Where lusty storms blow, 

Her bulwarks the hills ribbed with 
Rocks and with snow. 


Her banner, twin-born with 
The star of the north, 

Like that, shall forever 
Look steadily forth. 


On the bleak heights of Norway 
It floats as of old— 

And the swift chamois hunter 
Greets daily its feld. 


O’er the hills of mine own land 
It rose like a flame, 

When the voice of our fathers 
Called Freedom by name! 


On the soul of the tyrant 
That mighty name fell, 

As in Gesler’s heart quivered 
The arrow of Tell! 


As the maiden breathed these words, together with 
the soul-exalting melody in which they were em- 
balmed, the blood flushed the cheeks and forehead of 





the priest, and the great veins in his temple became 
swollen like an April stream. Fortunately the song 
was in English, and therefore the cause of his emo- 
tion was not understood by the disguised policemen, 
otherwise their suspicions might have been more 
keenly aroused as to his true character. Already 
they had regarded his uncommon proportions as at 
least unnecessary to his sacred calling, and had de- 
termined before losing sight of him to give his cha- 
racter a closer investigation. It may be well to state 
here that the person known as Captain Malatest, had 
been, by another name, numbered among the pro- 
scribed in Italy for his adherence to the republican 
cause, and being outlawed by the governments of 
both Rome and Austria, there was nothing left to 
him but to take to the mountains with his republican 
compatriots and procure a subsistence by levying a 
tax upon the road, but it was not known that these 
two names designated one and the same person. 
That many of the outrages attributed to him and his 
band were perpetrated by other and more heartless 
highwaymen, no one will doubt when they come to 
know him in his true character, with all the noble 
and patriotic impulses that stirred his soul. Shall 
we still explain why the spirit of the priest was so 
deeply moved at the sentiments of Eveline’s song? 
We presume not. 

Now folding his arms across his breast, he sighed, 
with a deep voice— 

‘*‘ Would to God that the mighty name which you 
have so gloriously sung might now likewise fal! upon 
the souls of those tyrants who are laying desolate my 
country ! ay, strike with a doom as certain as Tell’s 
arrow in the heart of Gesler !”’ 

Eveline looked up into his face with surprise ; for 
she had not felt quite sure if the sentiment of her 
song would prove acceptable. But the look which 
she read there was unmistakable ; and she concluded 
that he was one of those priests who, in Italy, had 
taken such a decided and, for them, unfortunate stand 
in favor of reform—many of whom had fallen mar- 
tyrs to their cause. 

‘*It were, methinks, not safe,” she said, with a 
melancholy smile, ‘‘to express such sentiments on 
all occasions; and evefi now, when one would least 
expect spies, perhaps it is as well that both the song 
and your remark were given in a tongue not gene- 
rally understood.”” A look which seemed to be mu- 
tually comprehended passed between them, and the 
priest bowed and thanked her for the song and the 
hint, which had once more recalled him to himself 
and put him on his guard; and, being seated, once 
more he relapsed into his former mild and apparently 
pious contemplation of the little illuminated prayer- 
book. Eveline declining to sing further, resumed 
her chair by the side of her mother. The Italian 
party once more took possession of the piano. The 
marchioness herself had now taken the stool, and 
was in the midst of some favorite but old-fashioned 
piece, which brought back to her mind the noise and 
jollity of long gone carnivals, when turning suddenly 
to the prince, she exclaimed— 

*¢ What is that ?”? 
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‘One of the strings loose, I should think,” was 
the reply. 

‘¢ Well, Iam sure it was so before I touched it,”’ 
continued the marchioness; ‘that young lady very 
likely broke it in her enthusiasm. Santa Maria— 
Multo curiosa! I am‘not touching it now, and it 
still goes on. Uno miraculo!’’ And the old lady 
wheeled about upon the stool to discover the cause 
of the strange noise which she heard, and in doing 
so beheld Mr. Durham standing just at her back, and 
holding his two hands together as if they inclosed 
something which he feared might fly away. 

‘‘What have you?” cried the marchioness. .‘‘ Is 
it an animal ?” 

‘Ha! ha! do you hear it?’ said Mr. Durham, 





laughing: ‘‘do you hear it?”? And he thrust his 











“Corpo di bacco!” cried the old lady. ‘‘ What do 
you call it?” 

‘“‘Call it!’? echoed Mr. Durham, “ bless your soul 
that’s my Amphion! [sn’t that music to movea 
stone, eh?” 

i The marchioness thought it was. 

‘‘ When I get to Rome,’ he continued, “and can 

find some artist equal to the task, I mean to have a 





hands close to the old lady’s ear, which made her 
start back with an exclamation. 

** Now, look here !”’ cried the old gentleman, who 
had laughed his eyes full of tears, “look here!” 
The company drew round: Mr. Durham slowly 
raised his hand, and discovered a small but beauti- 
fully ornamented box. 

‘“‘T pray your ljadyship,’”’ said he ‘examine it 
closely.’’ The marchioness put her glass to her eye 
and leaned over it. 

* Now, look—presto!”? And up flew the lid, and 
out sprung the little mimic figure of a monkey, who 
immediately began apparently to make on the small- 
est possible violin the very sounds which they had 
heard a few minutes before, and which it pleased 
Mr. Durham’s humor to call a tune. 
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Theban wall painted on the lid—capital thought 
your ladyship, eh? Will you take a pinch?” As 
he spoke, to the surprise of all and his infinite de- 
light, Amphion dived down and another lid flew up, 
and discovered a small receptacle for snuff. 

The marchioness declined, and the old gentleman 
helped himself. 





[To be continued. 





ConraD THE Seconp, Emperor of Germany, was 
surnamed the Speierer, from his great attachment to 
the city of Speyer. He was the monarch who had 
the imperial vault erected in the beautiful cathedral 
of that town, for the deposit of his own remains and 
those of his successors, or the other members of his 
family who might happen to die on the western side 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE IMPERIAL VAULT, 


IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SPEYER. 


of the Alps, as the inscription over the entrance, 
which is still legible, implies. The historians of that 
period relate the following romantic story as the 
origin of this vault :— 

There lived at the court of the emperor a noble- 
man of the name of Caln, who, having had the mis- 
fortune to offend him, fled with his wife into the 
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furthermost recesses of the Black Forest, to escape 
the vengeance of his irritated master. There they 
took up their abode, in a miserable and destitute hut. 
Some time after their flight, as the emperor was 
hunting in the vicinity of the count’s retreat, he was 
benighted, and compelled to seek shelter for the 
night in the very dwelling of the man who had so 
much offended him. The count was away at the 
time ; but it so happened, that on this very night the 
countess was delivered of a son, ina chamber next to 
that into which the emperor had retired, immediately 
after the birth of which he heard a voice emphatically 
exclaim, ‘*Oh, Conrad! this child will be thy son- 
in-law and successor.’’ The astounded monarch 
summoned his two attendants, and ordered them at 
once to get possession of the child, and destroy it. 
But, being more humane than their master, they de- 
termined rather to preserve than to take away the 
infant’s life; although, as a proof of their bloody 
work, Conrad had ordered them to bring before him 
the child’s reeking heart. The servants stole the 
child from the countess’s chamber, and left the hovel 
apparently with the intention of killing it. 

Outside of the hut there happened to be a quantity 
of game which had been killed at the hunt the pre- 
ceding day. The attendants at once bethought 
themselves of a stratagem, by means vf which they 
might deceive their bloody-minded lord. They 
ripped out a heart from the body of a fawn, and 
brought it to the cruel king, who, being more of a 
inonster than an anatomist, mistook it tor the heart 
of his victim, and at once expressed his approbation 
and delight at the promptitude they had displayed 
in dispatching a creature which, as he had been fore- 
told, would be his son and heir. In the meantime, 
the infant had been laid under a tree by the attendants 
until their return; but, during their absence, Her- 
man, Duke of Suabia, passing by, and hearing the 
screams of the infant, took compassion on its ne- 
glected and abandoned state, had it removed to his 
castle, and adopted it for his own. Years flew by, 
and the child was approaching to manhood, when 
the emperor came on a visit to the duke. The young 
count’s interesting appearance attracted his attention, 
and inquiring who he was, Herman related the sin- 
gular manner in which he had come by him. 
Suspicion immediately entered the emperor’s mind, 
but he concealed his alarm; and pretending he had 
taken an extraordinary interest in the youth, desired 
the duke to cede him over to him, saying that he in- 
tended to make him one of his pages, and would pro- 
vide for his welfare in life. Though the duke loved 
the count almost as much as if he had been his own 
child, he could not refuse the emperor’s demand, 
and young Caln departed with his sovereign in the 
quality of page. On his arrival at his palace at 
Suabia, the emperor forthwith summoned to his 
presence the two servants whom he had eighteen 
sears before commissioned to destroy the infant in 
the Black Forest, in order to elicit from them more 
Positive proof as to the count’s identity. The two 
men, terrified at the king’s demand, fell upon their 
knees, and confessed how they had imposed upon 





him, but declaring, at the same time, that if it were 
their sovereign’s will that they should die for what 
they had done, they would rather submit to the 
worst ofdeaths than exist as murderers. Theenraged 
monarch dismissed them from his presence. There 
being no longer any doubt about the young count’s 
origin, the prophecy returned to the emperor’s re- 
collection with increasing force and renewed poig- 
nancy, and he determined that the object of his 
alarm shou!d not this time escape him. He dis- 
patched young Caln to the empress, who was then 
residing at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a letter containing 
this terrible injunction—“ As you set a value on your 
life, see that the bearer of this be secretly and 
speedily destroyed.”’ 

The traveler, little knowing that he carried his 
own death-warrant, proceeded on his journey, which 
lay over Speyer, where, on his arrival he lodged, 
according to the orders he had received, at the house 
of the dean of the cathedral, who was a most worthy 
pillar of the church; but, fortunately for the young 
count, his spiritual affairs were not altogether so im- 
portant, or so multiplied, as to deprive him of a 
great deal of worldly curiosity, which was more 
than usually excited on the arrival of the emperor’s 
page, bearing dispatches for the queen—not an every- 
day occurrence. He sounded the count on the occa- 
sion of his mission, but could elicit nothing from him 
that could at all satisfy his curiosity; and whilst he 
was exhausting his interrogatory resources, and draw- 
ing largely upon his patience, the wearied traveler fell 
asleep. Then the excited dean, unable to resist any 
longer the impulse of his feelings and the favor of 
the moment, approached the sleeping youth, gently 
drew the letter from his bosom, where it was con- 
cealed, with trembling hand broke the imperial seal, 
and, as he finished perusing its contents, he couid 
not forbear shedding tears; and turning his eyes to- 
ward the innocent victim of his sovereign’s bloody 
designs, who was now buried in peaceful slumber, 
he felt convinced that he had done no crime to merit 
such a death—for the guilty could not sleep as he 
then slept, and resolved to avert the fate that me- 
naced him. 

By the alteration of a few letters, he changed the 
sense of the words containing the cruel order to the 
queen to this—‘‘ As you set a value on your life, see 
that the bearer of this be secretly and speedily mar- 
ried to our daughter.’”’ The honest dean then con- 
signed the letter back to its deposit. Soon after this 
the page awoke, took leave of his host, and departed 
for Aix-la-Chapelle, where, soon after, he was mar- 
ried to the emperor’s daughter. 

When the emperor heard of this, he was greatly 
astonished and dismayed; but, when he discovered 
that his daughter’s husband was the Count Caln’s 
son, he forgave the past, and made him co-regent in 
the government; thus fulfilling the prophecy which 
had been foretold to him in the hut in the Black 
Forest. Out of gratitude to the Dean of Speyer, 
who had prevented his shedding innocent blood, he 
made him chancellor, and founded the imperial vault 
within the precincts of the Speyer minister. 
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Poems. By Alexander Smith. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
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If we may believe the almost unanimous voice of the 
English press, dutifully echoed, as usual, by the American 
newspapers, this Alexander Smith promises to be, among 
modern poets, a conquering Alexander the Great. The 
Westminster Review goes so far as to talk of his ‘‘ Shak- 
sperian felicity’ of expression; and his abundance of 
beautiful imagery is noted and eulogized on all sides. Of 
one fact the English critics seem to have no doubt, that 
the name of Smith is eventually to be on the summit of 
the poetical pyramid. The present performance, they 
say, rich as it is, is as nothing compared with what he 
will do when age and experience have developed and en- 
larged his powers and resources. We trust that all of 
this is true prophecy, but we cannot help doubting it. 
Our impression is that great poets do not begin with 
volumes like the present; and commencing with a frank 
admission that it is as mean not to acknowledge merit as 
it is to puff pretension, we will proceed to give some 
reasons for our lack of faith in Alexander Smith. 

And first, there is no sign in the volume of a great 
nature. There is much fluency in the expression of tu- 
multuous feeling, and of images dancing on the surface of 
the mind, but no essential depth and strength of indi- 
viduality. The mind of the author feebly follows im- 
pulses from without, riots in rich sensations, and seems 
incapable of shaping, directing, or even selecting his ma- 
terials. There would be ground for hope if he occasion- 
ally stuttered forth something indicating power inreserve, 
or greatness in the making. As his faculties and senti- 
ments, such as they are, are not condensed into one 
individuality, but act of their own sweet or sour will, 
there is no creative power in him—no putting forth of that 
personal energy, in which will, reason, imagination and 
passion are combined in one intellectual act. This anarchy 
of the mind, though it promises badly for the future emi- 
nence of a poet, always makes his first efforts startle and 
please by the very audacity of their lawlessness. This 
was the case with ‘‘ Festus,’’ a poem written by Bailey 
when he was of Smith’s age, (twenty-one,) and which 
is still placed by many readers not only above any of 
Tennyson’s poems, but on an equality with Paradise 
Lost. When that poem appeared, every thing was hoped 
from a youth who displayed such surprising genius at 
the start ; but it was apparent then, to all who had studied 
the vital processes of intellectual growth and develop- 
ment, that he would never come to any thing; that his 
poem, with all its waste fertility, was essentially a sham 
poem; and exhibited none of those traits of pure creative 
genius manifested even in the failures of Tennyson, 
Browning, and Miss Elizabeth Barrett. It is needless to 
say that Bailey’s seeming powers have faded with age; 
his second poem was an unreadable humbug, as his first 
was a readable one; and the poet who was a Milton at 
twenty-one is little more than a Hayley at thirty. His 
impulses cooled, and his appetites burnt out, the com- 
parative littleness of his native power is manifest. 

This absence of essential greatness in the nature of 
Alexander Smith, as far as we can judge from the present 
volume, exhibits itself in all the modes in which his mind 
operates. In respect to emotion he rarely rises above the 
objects of sensation. Like all poets of his kind, he is des- 
titute of morality or modesty. The directness with which 
he expresses desire may strike some readers as the de- 





lightful frankness of youth, but to us it simply indicates 
that his impulses and appetites have not yet attained to 
the dignity of passions. A vague aspiration, unaccom- 
panied by any of that inspiration which brings the mind 
in direct contact with the objects of aspiration, which is 
little more than a delirious egotism of impulse, is his most 
hopeful emotional quality. The thoughts that would na- 
turally take their rise from such a tumult of sensations, 
are few and feeble, embodying no essential truth, and hay- 
ing their source in no vigorous faculty of thinking. But 
in addition to these he has caught and expressed the ideas 
which the transcendental poets of the day have made 
common property, and he mingles them with his own 
desires after marble-browed women with droll effect. In 
virtue of possessing these great spiritual truths, he, of 
course, dogmatizes, @ Ja Festus, on religious matters, in 
a manner the most ridiculous and irreverent. But for any 
consistent or guiding thoughts, original or imported, the 
reader will look in vain. 

This weakness of will, ravenousness of impulse, and 
poverty of thought, do not promise much for the imagina- 
tive faculty in Mr. Alexander Smith. In regard to im- 
passioned imagination he is, of course, deficient. A man 
whose appetites have hardly yet been purified and con- 
densed into passions, could hardly be expected to rise stil! 
higher, and pour passion through the imagination, endow- 
ing it with electric and irradiating power. But he has 
some imagination, though it exists in him, as his other 
faculties and impulses exist in him, detached from will. 
But this power, to which we would naturally look for the 
fusion of his various qualities into one whole, and 
literally make a man of him, is not very powerfully ex- 
hibited in his volume, and seems to be the weakest of all 
his powers. Here we feel his deficiencies as a poet most 
acutely. Imagination, if dominant among the tendencies 
of his mind, before it became a shaping power, would 
emit an idealizing, celestial light over the tumult of his 
sensibility; it would subtly indicate a sweet and harmo- 
nizing reserve of power, which might eventually be called 
into creative action. But there is no remoteness in Alex- 
ander Smith. Every thing in him is glaringly represented, 
with no suggestion of any thing beyond. It was so with 
Bailey, in ‘‘ Festus’?—a poem which indicated no ideality, 
for we do not call by that name those pictures of the brain 
which appetite creates for its own gratification. 

There is also no essential melody in Alexander Smith. 
He writes musically, more musically than Robert Brown- 
ing or Elizabeth Browning uniformly writes, but he does 
not sing his own thoughts to his own tunes. His ideas 
are not bornin melody. The thought, as Emerson would 
say, does not make its own tune, but is adapted to some 
other. Now we cannot conceive of a closer test than this 
to apply to a poet, who comes before us with the pre- 
tensions of Smith. We defy any reader to point to a 
passage in the volume where the melody is not borrowed. 
The language, we acknowledge, is fresh, but the form of 
the verse is old. Now, in a thoroughly original poet, 
who labors to express the music of his own nature, the 
very raggedness and ruggedness of his first attempts are 
hopeful signs, if there escape, here and there, some tones 
which strike the ear and the mind as positive additions to 
the music of words. Does any critic suppose that the 
discords in Elizabeth Browning’s early poems resulted 
from an incapacity to write smooth verses in familiar 
metres? Emerson’s poems are often unmusical, but who 
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would account for it by alledging his incompetence to 
imitate Scott’s octosyllabics or Moore’s quatrains? 
If it be objected to all this that Byron’s early poems in- 
dicated neither originality of melody nor thought, the 
answer is plain. From Byron’s early poems a great poet 
could be no more inferred than from the mediocre pro- 
ductions which now every day drop from the press, and 
die the day they are born. His powers were displayed 
only when a harsh experience of life had stung them into 
action. The Byron of ‘‘ Childe Harold’’ and ‘‘ Manfred’? 
is not visible in the Byron of the ‘‘ Hours of Idleness.’’ 
But the whole argument of the friends of the present poet 
proceeds on the ground, that this volume,not only con- 
tains the seeds of great genius, but that they have actually 
germinated and blossomed out in it. It is because that 
what there is in him is so unmistakably represented in his 
first productions, that we consider his poems to supply 
the materials of predicting his future. 

When we apply the last test of imagination, and ex- 
amine the evidences presented of the shaping power of 
that marvelous faculty—the power of organizing a body 
of verse around a central idea which acts as its soul—we 
shall have little disagreement with the eulogists of 
Alexander Smith. The impudence of puffing cannot go 
so far as to pronounce ‘‘A Life-Dramga,’’ the principal 
poem in the collection, a work of art. It lies along the 
page so utterly shapeless, that it appeals to the compas- 
sion of the intellect by its very helplessness and hope- 
lessness of form; and to point out its unideal unreality, 
its impotence to make character, incident, and sentiment 
any thing more than pegs to hang comparisons on, would 
be to ** waste criticism on unresisting imbecility.’? The 
confusion of mind in which Smith’s poems have their 
birth, is exaggerated to caricature in the plan of this 
‘‘ Life-Drama.’’ It answers to the full meaning of Dry- 
den’s celebrated couplet— 


‘¢ Got while his soul did huddled notions try, 
And born a shapeless lump like anarchy.’’ 


But it is said that the volume is laden with beautiful 
and striking images—“‘ fresh, vivid, concrete images,” 
says the Westminster Review, ‘actually present to the 
poet’s mind, and thrown out with a distinctness and a 
delicacy only poets canachieve.’? We gratefully acknow- 
ledge the images, but we cannot bow down and worship 
them. The disease of the poet’s mind is a constipation of 
thought and flax of metaphor. Now in this matter of 
imagery, the laws and processes of the creative faculty are 
so plain that all who run may read. The characteristic 
of Imagination is that she gives the thought in the image, 
not the thought and the image. She writes in hiero- 
glyphics of which nature furnishes the signs, and the 
human heart the key. She speaks in pictures. But if we 
analyze the image, we find not merely a beautiful form, 
but a living sentiment and idea constituting its soul, and 
giving to the sensible form a spiritual significance. So 
indissoluble is the union, that the form often becomes 
stereotyped, and passes into the common speech of a na- 
tion as the expression of thought or feeling. But Mr. 
Alexander Smith has few if any images of this kind. He 
is content with a purely arbitrary or purely fanciful con- 
nection between thought and its sign. He gets his images 
first, and then tacks them to notions with which they have 
no vital agreement. They lie on his page in heaps, sur- 
prising the eye by their abundance, but linking no per- 
manent truth or emotion with a beautiful sensuous sign. 
Their chief effect is to introduce a kind of tipsy disorder 
into the appearances of earth and sky, and to disrobe them 
ofall the significance they may have to ordinary observers, 
But we cannot bring to mind a single instance in which 
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he has detected a new relation and correspondence be- 
tween the human soul and visible nature, and so expressed 
it that we are startled and pleased by a perception of its 
truth and a feeling of its beauty. 

If the action of his poetic faculty is thus generally 
fanciful, and indicates a lack of insight into the life of 
nature—if his whole object be to people creation with 
Alexander Smith, and reduce heaven and earth to the 
level of his own heaped and huddled nature—we may ad- 
mire the audacity of his plan, but, as friends.and advocates 
of the stars and flowers, thus in danger of being mis- 
represented and be-Smithed, we enter a humble protest. 
Critics are in some respects the constables and police of 
nature, and are bound to protect her mute and defenseless 
forms from the outrages of poets of boiling blood, who, in 
their fits of mere frenzy, would twist them into unnatural 
shapes, and make them signify any thing and every 
thing that the caprices of a drunken fancy may dictate. 
Now, in the matter of images, Mr. Alexander Smith has 
done the most business with the stars. There is not a 
page of his volume which is not the record of a falling or 
dethroned star. He drags these heavenly creatures down 
from their seats, and sets them shining in his lines, without 
mercy, discrimination, or sense. Thereare a hundred and 
ninety pages in his book, and at least three hundred 
images of, allusions to, or detractions from, these sweet 
little creatures ‘‘ that sit up aloft.”’> He must have been 
often out at night, meditating these libertine liberties, and 
we wonder that he did not occasionally read in their 
‘‘ bright leaves,’’ a little of that ‘“‘ prone and speechless 
dialect,’ in which they appeal to the forbearance of meta- 
phor-mongers. 


It may be said that the small capital of objects on which 
Mr. Smith’s fancy works, is a proof of its quickness and 
vividness. Here we give in. It is amazing that a man 
can play three hundred variations on the stars, a hundred 
and fifty on flowers, and we know not how many dozens 
on Hero and Leander, and Antony and Cleopatra. But 
the truth is that he has stimulated this faculty into morbid 
activity. It reminds us of nothing so muchas the miracles 
of word-twisting we observe in practiced punsters. It is 
a higher power, but it is quickened by the same process 
of continuous and exclusive exercise. There is no neces- 
sity of our giving specimens. The newspapers are 
flooded with them. Some are certainly very striking and 
beautiful, but they appear better as detuched quotations 
than as parts of the poems from which they are cut for 
exhibition. We might oppose to them other examples, 
which are crude, tasteless, offensive to the eye and revolt- 
ing to the heart. The best are not equal to the best of 
Bailey’s; or, to takea higher criterion, they will not com- 
pare with the magnificent fragments of Beddoe’s. The 
latter, of all the poets of the anarchical school, was the 
most promising. He gave evidence, at an earlier period 
of life than either Bailey or Smith, of real depth of na- 
ture, in which imagination seemed to be rooted. But he 
soon broke iato fragments, and began to decay in early 
manhood. 


In these hasty remarks we have not done justice to the 
idea we have tried to illustrate. We are convinced that 
a volume like the present, with its weak misanthropy, its 
aimless aspiration, its ungenial tone, is not the product of 
a great poet. {It gives no pleasure, satisfies no mental 
or emotional want, expresses no truth, misreads the 
symbolical language of nature, and is only calculated to 
communicate its own mental disease to heads not strong 
enough to resist its morbid and maudlin sensibility. Ten- 
nyson’s ‘“‘ Bugle Song,’’ in three stanzas, is more than 
worth the whole volume. 
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Memoirs, Journal and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 

Edited by Lord John Russell. New York: D. Appleton 

§ Co. Parts3 and 4. 

Leigh Hunt said of Tom Moore that he had no faith 
‘‘except in a joke, a lord, and a good dinner.» The 
present portions of his biography bear this bitter plea- 
santry very delightfully out. The Diary is, in a great 
degree, a record of good jokes, of good lords and of good 
dinners. First let us consider the jokes. 

These are many and excellent, and relate to the celebri- 
ties of politics, literature and science. The Sheridianana 
is especially rich, brilliant and new. Lord Holland tells 
Moore that one of Sheridan’s most striking characteris- 
tics, and one which accounted for many of his inconsist- 
ences, ‘‘ was the high, ideal system he had formed of a sort 
of impracticable perfection in honor and virtue, any thing 
short of which he seemed to think not worth aiming at; 
and thus consoled himself for the extreme laxity of his 
practice by the impossibility of satisfying or coming up to 
the sublime theory he had formed. Hence the most ro- 
mantic professions of honor and independence were 
coupled with conduct of the meanest and most swindling 
kind; hence, too, prudery and morality were always on 
his lips, while his actions were one series of debauchery 
and libertinism.’? On Lord Lauderdule’s offering to re- 
peat in company some good thing of Sheridan’s, the latter 
said, ‘‘ Pray don’t, my dear Lauderdale; a joke in your 
mouth is no laughing matter.?? Almost all the anecdotes 
told of Sheridan in this ‘‘ Diary”? sustain the general im- 
pression of his being unprincipled. Most of them are too 
long for quotation. 

A striking remark of Madame de Stael respecting the 
Duke of Wellington, is recorded by Moore. ‘‘ There never 
was so great a man,’? she said, ‘‘ made out of such small 
materials.”’ A good impression is conveyed of Dr. Parr’s 
character in an account of a controversy in which he was 
engaged respecting the sect. of Humanitarians. Moore 
speaks of Parr’s horror at this barbarous word: ‘‘ much 
more shocked as a grammarian at the word, than as a 
divine at the sect.’? It seems that Sydney Smith once 
conceived the idea of writing a book of maxims, but 
never advanced beyond the first, which was this: ‘‘ That 
generally toward the age of forty, women get tired of 
being virtuous and men of being honest.’? Some capital 
things by Luttrell are quoted in the “ Diary:’? among 
others a description by him of a stupid political speaker 
named Tarlton, who, on the occasion of a mob gathering 
round Devonshire House, said to them, ‘My good fel- 
lows, if you grow riotous, I shall be obliged to talk to 
you’’—on which threat they immediately dispersed. This 
is even better than the mode of scattering a mob by carry- 
ing around a contribution-box. Luttrell, in speaking of 
those persons who are opposed to all improvements and 
appeal always to antiquity—‘“‘ Gad, sir, if a few very sen- 
sible people had been attended to, we should still have 
been champing acorns.’? The following epigram by 
Jekyl, on Garrow’s introducing an old lady as a witness 
in the Court of King’s Bench to prove, in legal phrase, ‘a 
tender made,’’ we do not recollect to have seen befure— 


‘* Garrow, forbear ! that tough old jade, 
Can never prove a tender maid.”? 


So much for the jokes, now for the lords. It 1s due to 
Tom Moore to say that his acquaintance was with the 
best of the peerage. Lords Holland, Lansdowne, and John 
Russell were his particular friends; but admirable men as 


they are, the Diary gives us too much of them. There is 


one passage which it is difficult to conceive how Moore 
could have been foolish enough to record. It is this— 
‘¢ Breakfasted with the Duke and Duchess (of Bedford,) 
and took leave of them. Woolriche very sorry 1 was not 








going on with them; and Lord John told me afterward 
that the duchess said ‘she wished they had some one with 
them like Mr. Moore, to be agreeable when they got to 
their inn in the evening.’’? This is decidedly snobbish. 
The greatest swell among nobles, however, Moore saw 
abroad, namely, Prince Esterhazy, whose fortune is 
£400,000 a year. ‘‘ The condition of its tenure is, that 
every Esterhazy shall add £80,000 worth of jewels to the 
family stock; accordingly the accumulation is immense. 
Colonel Browne saw Esterhazy and his wife at a ball, 
when they each had jewels about them to the amount of 
£500,000.” 

The dinners of which Hunt spoke are so connected with 
the jokes and the lords, that they can hardly be separated, 
‘and we shall not give any particulars of their distinctive 
excellence. But this biography of Moore, though it ex- 
hibits levities and weaknesses sufficient to give a color to 
Hunt’s sarcasm, represents him also in more pleasing 
lights than it will be possible for any biographer to repre- 
sent Leigh Hunt. Moore was an affectionate son, a tender 
and loving husband, and an independent and honorable 
man in the matter of business obligations. Hunt was more 
of a liberal than Moore, but he has consented to live all 
his days on borrowed money and a sort of lazy reliance on 
his friends. There is no comparison between the men in 
real manliness. It is refreshing to read those portions of 
the Diary which record Moore’s determination to free 
himself from debt by hard work and self-denial, rather 
than accept the offers of his friends. He became respon- 
sible for some £6,000, owing to the knavery of his Ber- 
muda agent. In his Diary he remarks, ‘‘ Perry most 
friendlily offered every assistance in his power, and sug- 
gested whether a private subscription in the way of a loan 
might not be got up among my immediate friends, without 
inciting any objection in my mind. He had already cited 
Charles Fox asa precedent for a subscription; but this 
was a blemish in Fox’s life to be deplored rather than 
imitated; and I shall never forget Sir Charles Hasting’s 
complaining to me once of Fox’s hateur in scarcely re- 
turning his bow, ‘ Though by —, (says Sir Charles) I was 
one of those who gave £300 toward his maintenance.’ 
Who would have this said of him that could, by a crust 
and water, avoid it?” 

This biography of Moore promises, when completed, 
to be one of the most attractive in the language. Lord 
John Russell has done his part of it slovenly, and a por- 
tion of the letters might have been left out with advantage, 
but it still contains so much of Moore’s own brilliant com- 
position, illustrates so admirably the literary history of the 
period, sparkles with so much witty gossip, and repre- 
sents Moore himself in so amiable a light, that it richly 
repays perusal. The Appletons are issuing it ina cheap 
and elegant form. 





Three Tales: Christine Van Amberg, Resignation, and 
The Village Doctor. By the Countess D’ Arbouville. 
Translated from the French by Maunsell B. Field, M. A. 
New York: Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo 
These stories are of such exceeding beauty and peculiar 

merit, that we would be inclined to adopt the extravagant 
estimate of their value taken by the translator, if by 80 
doing we could arrest the attention of our readers and pro- 
voke them toa perusal of the volume. Though written 
by a Frenchwoman and a countess, they are simple, clear, 
sweet, truthful, inculcating an austere morality, and free 
from all the vices of style, sentiment and principle which 
most beset the modern school of French romance. Theif 
leading characteristics are vividness of conception, depth of 
pathos, and closeness and clearness of pictorial represen- 
tation. Mr. Field’s translation is admirably executed. 
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